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PUBUSHER’S FOREWORD 

In view of the fact that Mr. Arthttr WdgaU, whik 
mclmiid to obscure himseU owing to a distaste for public 
life, is widely known in several fields of activity, the 
Publisher has felt that a short foreword to this volume 
will be of inteiest to those who have wonderrd as to the 
author's identity. 

The writer of these entertaining and scliolurly essays 
was tiom in iS8o, being the son of the late Major 
Arthor WeigoU and grandson of the Rev. Edward 
Wetgall.M.A., Vicar of Buxton, Derb>'$liire! adeseendoni 
of an oSLcgt of that name who came to England os Equerry 
to William of Orange in 1698. 

Various misnbers of the family of Weigull have attained 
distutetion in England os scholars, painters, sculptors, 
authors, and diplomats; but the writer of these essaya 
was originally destined for the Army, and for that leason 
was educated at Weliingion College, Eater, however, 
he mairfcnlated for New College, Oxford, causing some 
flutter in that academic circle by oflenng Egyptian hiero¬ 
glyphic texts as his special subject for the exoininatiun ; 
but lie abandoned bis 'Varsity career in T900 in order to 
go out to Egypt as asaistant excavator to Professor 
Fliadurs Petrie. 

At the eaiiy age of twnaty-four he was appointed 
Inspector GeuiTal of Antiquities for Upper Egypt by his 
friend, Lord Cramer, a post for whkli his scholarship, his 
adminiri mtive ability, and his great ctieigy emineniiy 
fitted him. This arduoiis poiuticin he held until 1914; 
and during his tenure of oSice he caiiied out the most 
important reforms with a view to the preservation and 
safeguarding of antiquities, the suppressioa of lawless 
excavation, and the odvancemetit of the science of 
Egyptology. He was present at most of the great dis¬ 
coveries made during those years, and in particular ho 
supervised du; excavations in the Volley of the Tombs of 
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the Kings at Thebes, in which some of the famous royal 
sepulchres were dbotTVered 

Beades his admimstmtive and arcba!ological work be 
found time to make several daring expeditions into the 
unexplored r^ons ol the Eastern Desert \ and in these 
years he also wrote a number of Egyptological books, 
including A Gui^ to (hi ,d n/igniVtcs o/ Vpptf E^pt and 
Lower Nubia: Travels, fa the Upper Egyptian Deserts: 
The Life and Times of Ahknaton, Pharaoh of Egypt ' The 
Life and Times of CteopaPa^ etc. He also made a cmi 
siderable study of the poIitkaJ rituation in the Near East: 
and his book ri Bist^ of Eoents in Egypt fnm 1798 ta 
1914, and various papers in the Fortnigfdly Reoiew, had 
considerable inSuence on British policy. For some 
time, too, Mr. Weigall was a member of the Catalogue 
Staff of the Cairo Museum, and in that consection wrote 
an important work of a tnathematicnl character on andent 
Weights and Balances. 

These books, and his many papers in the Nineteenth 
Century, Ferfnighily Review. BUekmairs Magaxine, etc., 
were recriyed with a chorus of praise ; and he was soon 
recognised as the faremust writer upon Egyptology, and 
a master of felicitous expression and desenptinn. His 
friend the late President Roosevelt, writing in the Otdlook, 
spoke of him as having “ that supreme quality of seeing 
the living body through the dry bones and then making 
others see it also ", and as being " not merely accurate, 
but truthful with the truth that comes only from msi|^t 
and broadminded gra^ of essential facta, added to 
exhaustive study and wide learning.'' 

*' Mr. Weigall b one of the best living autlwrities on 
Upper Egypt/' said llie Athemeum, " and his delightful 
books are justly admired.” " He is a scholar," said the 
rijfwi, ■■ deeply versed iu Egyptian arditeology and his- 
toty and himself a partno' in many discoveries < . • He 
is an idealist gifted with insight and sympathy. ” Ibe 
Observer described him as " a scholar who has let learning 
quicken and not dull his wits;" and the PaU Mall 
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GaxeiU spoke of liitn " Uie key to ose of the richest 
stoccUouses the worM containsL*’ He mokes the sights, 
the sounds, die very aif of the Egyptian deserts visit the 
senses of hts readers with a keenness that ts ahnoat pain- 
fuJ," wrote the W^sttniitiiler Gaietu, " He is the scJtoIar- 
sportsman," said the again, " gifted with a hne 

senritivents to the mystery and Tomance of andent 
things/' 

In iQiMi receiving high honours fimn various 

governments, and when his administrative work and his 
writings had brought him to a position of eminence, be 
suilcrcd a breakdown in health, due lo his exertions in 
Egypt; and be was obliged to resign and to return to 
England- Here, during his convalescence, he occupied 
his spare time by painting designs for stage scenery ; and 
Iram t$i5 to many of the tetding spectacular piro- 
ductions at tiie chief London theatres owM their suixess 
to his art. 

As in the case of his historical writiiigs, so In that of 
this hobby, his work was teedved with unanimous praise. 
We read of a ballet of his at the Alhambra as being " one 
of_the most beantiful stage pictures ever seen "; of a scene 
at the Palace Theatre “ so exquisite as to make a success 
of the production without anj'thing else *' {Ttit/rr); of 
another scene for which " there b no measure of praise 
too high(Sandoy Tirms] ; and so on throughout the 
entire Press. 

Mr. Weigall, however, having deeply influenced the 
whole art of stage decmutkm in thk countiy by intros 
ducing bold simpUcity of design and pure colour and 
light eSects, did not kmg continue to spend Iris time in 
thift manruu'; and with the return of health he resumed 
his aidueological work and set himseif to the long task 
of preparing material for works on Egyptian art and 
history, and ou comparative ethics, which are not yet 
completed, bteanwhile, and perhaps to some extent os 
a means of livelihood, he wrote three novels ; Muddins 
of the Bsswt (igzo), The Datdter in the Desert en- 
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tilled Bttrmitg Sands ill tSe United Slates, sad Bedouin 
Lot'o (1922). Tlicse bonks, again bailed with bigh tributes 
irotn the Pmsii, have attained great popularity and have 
passed throutgh many edittons. From timt to tirn*- be 
also wmte the h’rics for songs which have obtained wide 
apiH^iation, and be was the author of various little 
sketches, both dramatic and comic, which have been seen 
upon the Londnon stage. 

For some montlis in 19-^1 ha come before the pubtm in 
anntlior guise. An article of his in the NintUonih 
Century, in which he pointed gilt the infliience being 
exercised by the Kinetnatograph on otir national life, 
attracted die aitcniion of the late Lord Northcliife, who 
invited Kfi. Weigall to write a long seruis of articles in 
the Daily Mail on the subject. Hiis led to an intensitre 
study of the whole subject of " hhns and the articles, 
of a fervently patriotic character, had the effect of ro' 
moving some unpleasant features from the motion- 
picture theatres, while the general improvemimt in the 
tone of this fomi of entertainment is laigdy due to his 
inhuencc- 

At the tiine of writing (January. 1923) Ifi Weigall is 
once more in Egypt, and further aidiwologtcal works from 
his pen may be expected. In November 192;:, the present 
publisher re-issued, and within a few weeks sold out, a 
tevtsed (foiirtli} lidition of The Life and Titnos of A khnafon, 
perhaps the author's most popular historical work; and 
it Is hoped lliat titis new volume will be found to be of 
equal intensr and entertainment. Tlic essays published 
herein were wntcen between 1907 and the present year. 
Some of theiu appeared as part of a book manv vears s gw ; 
others were printed in various jeading jounn^ ; and yet 
othm have been specially written for this vuJume. In 
this regard Uie Publisher's thanks ant due to the editora 
of the fvineteotUh Century, the LortnigAtly Reviev, the 
Cernkili Magittine, IHaek^Md's Afagaxine, the Af'ew 
Statfitnan. tht Century Idagazinf, Putnam's Magaxine, 
and the Quarterly Review^ 
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CHAPTER I 

EGYPTOLOGY IN THE OPEN 

In this first chapter I propose to extol the Egyptolpgkt 
who works ahroajd tit the ficM, in contrast to him who 
studies at home in the museum; for, in reading over the 
papers collected into this volome, 1 see that there Is a sort 
of moiif whkh mns Ihitnigh them all, linking them to¬ 
gether. namely, that the archeology of Eg^t, to be 
properly appreciated, must be studied, so to speak, at the 
lips of the Sphinx itself. 

It is an unfortunate fact that the ardueolo^st is 
generally cemsidered to be a kind of rag-and-bone man | 
one who, sitting all his life in a dusty room, shuns the 
touch of the wind and takes no pleasure in the vanities 
under tlie Eun> Actually, tha is not SO very often a true 
descriptiDn of Mm, The ease with which long journeys 
are now undertaken, the iiumiinity from insult or peril 
which the traveller finally enjoys, have made it posable 
for the archacolo^t to seek his ixtf<»mation at its MHirce 
in almost all the countries of the world t and he h not 
obli^, as was his ^ondfatlier. to take it at second-hand 
from the voiames of mediaval scholars. Morcovw; the 
necessary collections of books of reference are now to be 
found in very diverse places; and thus it comes about 
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thaf tfieiB are plenty of archaologiBis who are *b!e to 
leave their own mu^ums and studies for limited 
periods. 

And as regards his supposed untidy habits, the phase 
of deantiiiess which, like a purifying wind, descended 
suddenly upon the world in the second hall of the nine¬ 
teenth century, penetrated even to libraries and 
museums, removing every speck of dust therefrom. The 
archeologist, wlien engaged in rite sedentary side of his 
profession, lives nowadays in an atmosphere charged with 
the odours of fumiture-poUdi and motikey-brand. A 
place less dusty than the Vicioria and Albert Museum in 
London, or than the Metropolitan Museum in Kew Vork, 
could not easily be imagined. The disgusting anti¬ 
quarian of a past genentlion, with bis matted locks and 
ctainnd clothing, could but be ill at ease in such sur- 
imiudings. and could chum no brotherhood with the 
majority of the present-day ardurologtsts. Cobvreba are 
now taboo; and the misguided old man who dwelt 
amongst them is seldom to be found outride oJ caricature, 
save in the more remote comers of the earth- 

The areha:dogist in these dap», then, is not often con¬ 
fined permanently to bb museum, thougii in many cases 
he remains there >s much as possible ; and still less often 
is he a person of objectionable appearance. The science 
is generuUy represented by two classes of scholar; the 
msu who sits in the museum or library for the greater part 
of his life, and lives as though he would be worthy of the 
furniture polish, and the man w'ho works m the lieht for 
a part of the year and tliere lives as though he regarded 
the dean airs of heaven in even higher csdniatioa. Thus, 
in arguing the case foe tlie field-worker, ni 1 propose here 
to do, there is no longer tire easy ta^et of the dusty and- 
quarian at which to bml tlie javeUn, One cannot nmrely 
urge a musty individual lo come out into the open air. 
That would make an easy aigument. One has to take 
aim at the less vulnerable person of the scholar who 
chooses to spend the greater part of bis time in a smart 
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gaikiy of exhibits or in ji wcU-ordered ipolless library, 
and whose ™ly fa^il I is that he isl too fond of those places. 
One may no Imiger t«ise him about his dusty axtrnmnd- 
ings ; but I think it b possible to ax:cose him of setting 
a very bad exainple by !us affection for home cmnfurta, 
and of cauaing indirectly no end of mischiefs It is a fact 
that there are many tin^ek sctiolais who are so aocos- 
tomed to read their texts in printed books that they 
couJd not make head nor tail of an origmal document 
written in a ctjrave Greek hand ; and there are not a few 
students ot EgJTJtian archaeology who do not know the 
conditions and j^cnomena of the country sufficiently to 
prevent the occmrencc of occnrional glariog emirs in the 
exposition of Uicii thccri^. 

Tiicre arc three mnin arginnents which may be set for¬ 
ward to induce Egyptologists to go often as possible to 
Eg^-pt, and to urge their students to do so, instead of 
edncatuig the mind lo the habit of working at borne. 

Firstly* the study of arch^togy in die open helps to 
train up young men in the path of health in which thQT 
should go. Woiit in the Egyptian desert* for example* is 
one of the most healthy and inspiring pursuits tliat could 
be tmagined * and study in the shrines overtooking the 
Nile, where, as at Gebd S ibal eh, one lias to dive into the 
cool river and swim to the sun-scorched scent of ooe^s 
work, Is surely more invigorating than study in the atmos¬ 
phere of the local museum. A gallop up to tlie Tombs of 
the Kings puls a man in a readier miXHl for a morning's 
work than docs a ride in a stieet-car dr an omnibus 
through crowded tborougb^es : and he will fed a keen¬ 
ness as he pulls out hb notebook that he can never have 
experienced m his wc!steiTi city. There b* moreovtr, a 
certain amoimt of what b called toughing it'' to be 
enjoyed by the arclm&ologbt in Eg3T>t: and thus the body 
becomes toughened and prepared for any necessary spurt 
of work. To rough it in the open is the best medicine for 
ttred heads, as it b the hnesl tonic for bniins in a normal 
condition. 
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In parenUic^ an cEpIanatinn must be given of what is 
meoni here thai much misunderstood condidon of 
life which is genuniUy known as " roughing it A man 
who is stccustoiRcd 10 the services of two valets will be¬ 
lieve that he is roughing it when he is left to put the 
diamond studs in ids evening shirts with his own fingere ; 
and a man who lias tramped the ruods ah his life will 
lioidJy considcT that he is roughing it when he is outlawed 
upon the unsheltered moors in late autiinm. Tlie degree 
of hardship to which I refer lies between these two ex¬ 
tremes, The science of EgyptoUi^ does not demand 
from its devotees a pcrfomianjCc of many extreme acts of 
discomfort; but, during the progress of active work, it 
does tiot aiford many opportunities for luxurious self- 
indulgence, or for any stackness in the tukiug of exercise. 

As a protest against the diieitant^ antiquarian (who 
is often as objectionable a character os Lite unwaged 
scholar) there are certain archKologtsts who wear the 
modem cquixtiletit of a hair shirt, who walk abroad with 
pebbles in their shoes, and w-ho speak ol sitting upon an 
rasy-chair as a moral s^-back* The strained and posed 
life which such savanis lead is not to be regarded as a 
rough one; for there is constant luxury in the thought ol 
their own toughness, and infiniie comfort in the sense of 
superiority which thuy permit liiemselvtis to fed. It is 
not roughing it to feed ttom a packing-case when a table 
adds hedgiiihcantly to the impedinienLa of the camp: it 
is pretending to rough it- Jt is not roughing it to eat 
canned food out of the can when a plate migh t be used: 
it is either hypocrisy or sioveuHness. 

To rotigti it is to tiiad an exposed life under conditiona 
pT-eJuding the pussibility of indulging In certain comlorts 
which, in their place and at the tight time, are enjoyed 
and appFcdated- A man may well be sa id to rough It 
when he camps in the open, and dispenses with the lux- 
uties of dvilisatiott; when he poms a jug of water over 
himself instead Oif lying in ecstasy in an enamelled bath; 
eats a meal of two undefiiied courses instead of one of 
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fi.ve or sbc; twangs a banjo to the mo<!ai mstead of ravish- 
mg bis ear with a sonata upon the grand piano; rolb 
bimsdf in a bknlcet instead of sitting over the iihoiiy 
fire ; ttiros in at nine p.m. and rises ere the sun has topped 
the hills instead of keeping late hours and lying ab^; 
sleeps on the ground or upon a narroKr camp-bed {which 
occasionally collapses) instead of sprawling at his tstso in 
a four-poster, 

A hie of this kind cannot fail to be of benefit to the 
health ; snd^ after all, tlie w'ork of a healthy man is Ukdiy 
to be of greater value than that of one who is aiuemic or 
out of condition. It is the first duty of a scholar to give 
attendOR to his niuscles, for be, more than other men, 
has the opportunity to become enfeebled by indoor work. 
Few students can give soifident time to physical exemse ; 
but in £g>'pt the exercise is taken during the course of 
the work, and not an hour is wasted. The muscles 
harden and the health is emnred without the expending 
of a moment's thought upon the subject. 

Archaeology ia too often considered to be the pursuit of 
weak-diested youths and eeoentttc old mes ; it is seldom 
regarded as a possible vocatiem for normal persons of 
sound health and balanced mind An athletic and robust 
young man, clothed in the ordinary oosttime of a gentle¬ 
man, will tell a new acquaintance that he U an EgypioUk- 
gist, whereupon the latter will exclaim in surprise “ Not 
•*ally ?—^ytni don't look like one." A kind of myxtery 
surrounds the science. Tlie layman supposes the anti¬ 
quarian to be a very profound, and erudite person, who 
has pored fiver his books since a baby, and has shunned 
those games and sporOi wludi generally make for a healthy 
constitution, Tlie study of EgyptoJo^ is thought to re¬ 
quire A depth of knowledge that place* it* students outsklo 
thelhmu of normal learning, and presupposes in them an 
unhealthy amount of schooling, 'This, of course, la absurd. 

Nobody would expect an engineer who built bridges 
wd dams, or a great military commander, to be a seedy 
individual with longish hair^ |nlc face, and weak eye-sight: 
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and yet probably he has twice the brain capacity of 
the average archscologist. It is because the life of tjie 
antiquarian b, or b generally thought to be, unhealthy 
and ^uggUb that he U w often regarded as a worm. 

Some attempt should be made to rid the science of this 
forbidding asp^ ; and for this end students ought to do 
tlieir best to make it po^ible for them to be regarded as 
ordinary, nonaal, healthy men. Let them discourage the 
prapular belief that they arc prodigies, freaks of mental 
es^naon. Let them shnn pedantry and tlie affectations 
of the dons* commonroom as they would the plague. 
Let their first desire be to show themselves good. useluJ, 
hardy, servkeabli: citizens, and they wiU do much to 
remove the stigma from their profession. Let th rm 
be acquainted with the feeling of a bat or racket in 
the bands, or a saddle between the knees; let them know 
the rough path over the motintaius, or the diving-pool 
amongst the rocks, and their mentality will not be found 
to suffer. A wintij^s " rou^^g it " in the Theban necro* 
polls or elseuhete would do much to banish the desire for 
perpetual residence at home in the west; and a season 
in Egypt would alter the point of view of the student 
more considerably than he could imagine. Aloreovcr, the 
appearance of the scholar prancing about on bis fiery 
st<^ (even tliough it be but an Egyptian donkey) will 
help to dispel the current belief that he is Incapable of 
physical exErdoa ; and bis reddened face rising, like the 
morning sun, above the rocks on some sleep pathway 
over the Theban hills will give the passer-by cause to alter 
his opinion of the students of antiquity. 

As a second aigumeut a subject must be mtroduci^ 
which wtll be distastefai to a. targe number of archaiolo- 
gists, 1 refer to the narrow-minded policy ol cerrain 
European and American museums, whose deare it is at 
all costs to place Egyptian and other eastern antiquities 
actually before the eyes of western students, in ord^ that 
they may have the comfort and entertainment of 
examining at honu the wonders of lands which they make 
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no effort to visit. I Lnvo no Jie^tntion in saying that the 
ciaze for reckless l y dragging away unique moDunients 
from Egypt to be exhibited in western museums for the 
satisfaction of the tintraveiled man, is the most pemicicius 
bit o| folly to be found in the whole bnsad tealm of 
Egyptological misbehaviour. 

A milium has three main justitications for its exist* 
ence. In the first place, like a home for lisst dogs, it is 
a repository for stray objects. No curator should en¬ 
deavour to procure for his museum any antiquity which 
could be safely exhibited on its oiiginal stie and in its 
original position, tie diould receive chiefly those stray 
objects whidi otherwise w*ould be tost to sight, or those 
which would be in danger of destriictioii. He should 
make it tils first endeavour not so much to obtaih objects 
direct from Egypt as to gather in those antiquities which 
are in tlie possesskia of dealers or private persons who 
cannot be expected to look after them with due care, or 
make them accessible to students. 

In the second place, a museum is a storehouse for 
histcticaJ documents such as pap^ii and oscraca. and in 
this respect it is simply to be regarded as a kind of public 
Ifbraiy, capable of unlimited and perfectly legitimate 
expansion. Such objects are not often found by robbers 
in the tombs which they have violated, nor are they 
snatchexl from temples to which they bekmg. They are 
usually discovered accidentally, and in a manner which 
precludes any posahiltty of their actual position having 
mu ch significance. The immediate purchase, for example, 
by museum agents of the Tell el Amama tablets^the 
ooftespondence of a great Pharaoh—which had been 
discovered by accident, and would perhaps have been 
destroyed, was most wise. 

In the third pj^ce, a museum is a pamanent AafhN*'i<^Ti 
for the instruction of the public, and for the enlighten* 
ment of students desirotis of obtatning comparative 
knowlfld^ in any one branch of lh«r work, and lor this 
purpose it should be well supplied not so much with 
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originai with casts, iacsimiles, ciodcls, and 

reproductions of aU sorts^ 

To be a serviceable exhibttion both for the student and 
the public a docs not need to possess only original 

antiquities. On the conttaiy. as a repository for stray 
objects, a museum is not to be expected to Imve a complete 
series of origiiiai antiquities in any class, nor is it the 
business of the curator to attempt to fill up the gap$ Viith* 
out thought of the consequences. To do so b to en¬ 
courage the straying of other objects. The curator so 
often labours under the ddusion that it is his first business 
to collect together by fair means or foul as Jorge a number 
as possible of valuable masterpieces. In niaJity that is a 
very secondary matter. His hist business, if he be an 
Egyptotogi5t,^is to see that Egyptian mastapiec^ remain 
** stfu so fkr as is practicable i ami his next is tp save 
v^Eiat lias irrevocably strayed from straying farther. If 
the result of this policy be a poor collection, then be must 
devote so much the more time and money to obtauung 
facsiniiles and reproductions. 

But the curator generally has the msatiable appetite of 
the collector. The authorities of one muEeum bid vigor¬ 
ously against those of another at the auction wluch 
con^antly goes on in the shops of the dealers in an¬ 
tiquities, They pay huge prices for miginal sUtues, reliefs, 
or sarcoidiagi; prices which would procure for them the 
finest series of casts or facsimiles, or would give them 
valuable additions to thrir legitimate ooUfCtion of papyri 
And what is it all for ? It fa certainly not for the benefit 
of die geocral public. It fa almost solely for the benefit 
of the student and scholar who cannot, or vdU not, 
go to Egypt. Soon it exHnes to be tlie cuiattir's pride to 
observe soi'enfa are hastening to lifa museum to 
make thetr studies. His dvtc conceit fa tirtelwl by the 
spectacle of Egyptologists travelling long dfatances to 
take notes in tifa metropolitan museum. 

Ail this fa as wnang-headed as it can be. WTtiie he is 
fil ling bis museum he does not seem to understand that 
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he is denuding Rveiy tieaDpolis in Egypt 1 will give one 
of two instances of the de&tnicdon wrought by westem 
museums, I take titem at random fiuni my ittemDty. 

In the year 1:900 ilte then tnspector-Ifenenil of 
Antiquities in Upper Egypt discovered a tomb at Thebes 
in which there was a beautiful relief sculptured on one oi 
the walls, representing Queen Tiy. This, he photographed, 
and the tomb was once more buried, lo 1908 i chanced 
upon this monument, and proposed to open it up as a 
show place for viatorsbut 1—^the relief of the 

queen had disappeared, and only a gaping lickle in. the wall 
remainiKl. It appears that robbers bad entered the tonib 
at about the time of the change of inspfHrtors; and, 
realising that this relief would make a valuable exhibit for 
same westeni museum, they bad cot out of the wall as 
much as they could conveniently cany away—namely, 
ilic head and upper part of the figure of Tiy. The hiero- 
glyphic inscription which was Eculptured near ihe head 
was carefully erased, in case it shorold contain some 
reference to the name of the tomb from which they were 
taking the fragment; and over the face some false ia> 
scriptloiis were scribbled in Greek characters, so as to 
give the stone an tmreoagnisable appearance. In tins 
condition it was oonv^ed to a dealer's shop, and it ru>w 
farms one of the exhibita in the Royal Museum at Brussels, 

In the same museum, and in others al£0, there are 
fragments of beautiful sculpture hacked out of the walls 
of the famous tomb of Khaembct at Thebes. In the 
British Museum there are large pieces of wall-painting? 
broken out of Theban tnmbs. The famous inscription in 
tlie tomb of Ancna at Thebes, which was one of the most 
important texts of the early Eighteenth Dynasty, was 
smashed to pieces several years ago to be sold tn small 
sections to museums; and a certain scholar was instra- 
mental in purchasing back for us eleven of the fragments, 
which have now been replaced in the tomb, and with 
certain fragments in Europe, form the sole remnant of 
the once imposing stela. 
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One of the most important scenes out of the famous 
reliefs of the Expedition to Fount, at Der cl Bahri. found 
its way into the hands of the dealers, and was ultimately 
pandiascd by the museum in Cairo. The beautiful and 
important ndiefs uiiich decorated the tomb of Horemheb 
at Sakkara. hacked out of the walls by robbers, are now 
exhibited in six different museums : London, Leyden, 
Vienna, tlologna, Alexandria, and Cairo, Of tlic tiA'O 
hundred, totnhs of the nobles now to be seen at Thebes, 
1 cannot, at the inomeni, recall a single one which has 
not suffered, in this manner at some time previous to the 
organisation of the present strict supervision which was 
instituted by Mr. Carter and myself. 

The curators of western museums will argue that had 
they not purchased these fragments tlicy would have 
fallen into the hands of less desirable owners. Ibis is 
quite true, and, indeed, it forms the ricarest appnoadi to 
justification that can be discovered. Kevertheles, it has 
to be remembered that this purchasing of antiquities is 
the best stimulus to the robber, who is well aware that 
a market is always to be found for his stolen gc5ods. It 
may seem difficult to censure tlie purchaser, for certainty 
the fragments were " stray ' when ilic baigato was 
struck, and it H tiie business of the curator to collect stray 
antiquities. But why were they stray ? T\hy were they 
ever cut from the walls of the Egyptian monuments > 
Assuredly because the robbers knew that museums would 
purchase them. If there had been iu>demand there would 
have been no supply. 

To oak the curators to diange their policy, and to pur¬ 
chase only those objects which are legitimately tin sale, 
would, of course, be as futile as to ask the nations to 
disarm . llic rivalry between museum and tnuseum would 
alone prevent a cessation of this mdiscriminate traffic. 
I can see only one way in which a more sane and nioral 
attitude can be introduced, and that Ls by the develop¬ 
ment of the habit of visiting Egypt and of working upon 
arcbxological subjects in the shadow of the actual 
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mcnumentit. Chily the person who is familisr with Egypt 
can know the cost of supplying the stay-at-home schoUr 
vritli exhibits for his museums- Only cate who has 
resided in Egypt can underetand the fact tiiat Egypt 
itself is the rcaJ place for Egyptian monninents. He 
alone can appredite the work of the Egyptian Govem- 
meni in preserving the rcanoins of ancient days. 

The resident in Egypt, interested in aTcheeatogy. comes 
to look with a kind of horror upon museums, and to feel 
extraordinaiy^ hostility to what may be calltsd the museum 
spirit, He sees with his own eyes the Lalf-destroyod 
tombs, which to the museum curator are things far off 
and not visualised, While the curator is blandly saying 
to his visitor: ” S«e, I wUl now show you a beautiful 
fragmeot of sculpture from a distant and little-known 
Theban tomb ", the white resident in Egypt, witii black 
murder in his heart, is saying: " See. i will sliow you 
a beautiful tomb of which the best part of one wall is 
utterly destroyed tiiat a fragment migiit be hacked out 
for a distant and little-known European or American 
museum." 

To a rodent in Europe, Egypt seems to be a strange 
and barbariG land, far. far away beyond the hills and 
seas ; and her monttments are tbou^t to be at the mercy 
of wild Bedouin Arabs. In the less necemt travel books 
there is not a published drawing of a temple in the Kile 
Valley but has its complement of Arab hgures grouped iu 
picturesque attitudes. Here a fire b bemg lit at the bas© 
of a column, and the black smoke curls upwards to destroy 
tile paintings thereon; here a group of children sx>ort 
upon the lap of a colossal statue ; and here an Arab 
tethers hia camel at the steps of the hi^ altar. It is Mt, 
thus, that the obiects exhibited iti European muEeums 
have been rissntd tram Egypt and recovered from a 
distant land- Tliis is not so. 'Ilicy have been snatched 
from Eg>pt and lost to the country of Ihcir origin. 

He who is w'eII acquainted with Egypt knows that 
hundreds of watchmen, and a small army of mspectots.. 
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engineers, draught^cnp ^mfv^yoTs, and otiier officials now 
gmrd these aionuments. that strong iron gates bar the 
doorwnys against imaulhnriscd visitors^ tliat honriy 
{>£itxois &oni mnii Tirnf mt to monumeni. and tliat any 
damage done is punlsiied by long tenns of imprisuiinient; 
lie knows that the Egyptian Govemmeni spei^ hundreds 
of llioasands of pounds upon sal^oarding the ancknl 
remains i tie fe ^ware iJial live organisatiQn of the 
meni of Antiquities E an extnrmdy important bran^ of 
the Ministry of Public VVork^ He has seen the temples 
swpt and gatmished, the tombs lit by electric light and 
the sanctuaries carefully rebuilt. He Iuls spun out to the 
Pyramids in the ekccric traincar or in a taxi-cab : Ims 
strolled in evtining dress tiiraugh the halls of Kamak^ 
after clmner at hold ; and has nmg up the Theban 
Necropolis on the telephone 

A few seasons” residence in Egypt shifts die pomt of 
vievf in a startling tnanner. No longer is the country 
idther distaiit or inseeurc ; and, realking this, the student 
merre bahmoed, and he sees both sides of the 
q^tion with equal dearness. The ardu^logist may 
complain thai it is too expensive a matter to travel to 
Egypt, But why, ilLen^ arc not the expenses of such a 
journey ntet by the various miiscums ? Quite a small sum 
will p&y for a student's winter in Egypt and his pumey 
to aid from that country. Such a simi is given readily 
enough for the purchase of an antiquity; hut surely 
right-rumded siiideats arc a bett^ investnient than 
wroogEy-aoqmred antiqinties. 

It must be now pointed out, as a tbitd argument,, that 
an Egyptologist cannot study his subject ptt^pedy unless 
be be thoroughly familiar with Eg3;pt and modem 
Egyptians. 

A student who is accustomed to sit at hotne,. working 
in his tibrary or muscuiD, and who hnA never resided in 
Egypt, or has but travelled for a short time in that 
coimtiy^ may do eartfcrndy useful work in oufi way or 
another, but chat work will not be faultless- It will be. 
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it werftj top-aided; it will, bo colotired with hues oJ the 
west, unknown to the land of the Pboraoha and anti¬ 
thetical thereto. A London architect may design an 
apparently channing villa for a client in Jomsalcm, but 
unices he know by aetua! and prolonged experiunce the 
cxigeiiicies of thit climiLte of Ealedne, he will be liable to 
make a sad mess of his iob. By bitter expeiltaice the 
military commanded ioanit in Ute late W'or that a plan 
ol campaign pfcparcd at bame waa of little use to them. 
The cricketer ma}* play a very good game upon the home 
ground, but upon a foreign pitcli the first straight ball 
will send his boils flying into the dear blue sky. 

An arrdueologist who attempts to recoid the material 
relating to the mamners and customs of the anrient 
E^ptians camiot complete his task, or even assure him¬ 
self of the accuracy of his statements, unless he has 
studied the modem customs and made liimself acquainted 
with die permanent conditions of the country. The 
modern Egyptians are the same people ns those who 
bowed tiie knee to Fharaoih, and many of thtsr customs 
still survive, A student can no more hope to understand 
the story of I’hataonu: times without an acquaintance with 
Egypt as she now is than a modem statesman can hope to 
umhirstand his own times solely from a study of the past. 

Nothing is tnoie i^ialyslng to a student of archreoltigy 
than conttnaous book-work. A coUectum of hard facts 
is on extremely benefldal mental exercise, but the deduc¬ 
tions drawn from such a collection should be regarded as 
an integtai part of the work. The road-malcer must also 
walk upon ^ road to the land whither it leads him ; the 
ship-builder must ride the seas in bis vessel, though they 
be uncharted and unfathomed. Too ohtn the professor 
will set his students to a compilation which leads them no 
farther than the fln&l fair copy. Tliey will be asked to 
make for him, with iniinitc labour, a Ibt of the High 
Priests of Amon; but unless he has encouraged them 
to pot such life into those figures that each one shall seem 
to step from the page to confiosi his recorder, unJe^ the 
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nami^ oI sliall calJ tg the very scenes amidst 

wtuch be WGisliipped, thea b the work unituspired and 
deadening U> the student. 

A cAUlogue of ondent scatabi^ is required, ict us sup¬ 
pose, and tile Students are set to work itpon it. They 
t^TOTnine hundreds of specimens, tlicy record the varia¬ 
tions in design, they note the difierences in the glaae or 
inateria]. But can they pternre the imm who wore tlie 
scarab *can they reconstruct in their minds the scene 
in the worksliop wherein the scarab weis made?—can 
tliey hear the song of the workmen or their iaughter when 
the overseer was not niglt ? In a word, does the scanih 
n tefln history' to them, liistory of a period, of a dyn¬ 
asty, of a cruft ? Assuredly not, unliusj Ihe students know 
Eg^^t and the Egyptians, ixave heard their songs and 
their laughter, have watdied their modern arts and crafts. 
Only then ore they in a position to reconstruct the picture. 

The late Theodore Roosevdt. in his Romanes lecture 
at Oxford, gave it as his opinion that the industiious 
collector of facts occupied an honourable but not on 
exalted position ; and he added that the merely scientific 
ItistorUu) must rest content with the honour, substantial, 
but not of the highest type, tlmt belongs to him who 
gathers material which some tirnc some master shah 
arire to use. Now every student diould aim to be a 
master, to «*£ lire niaterial which he so laboriously 
collected I and though at the begmuing of liis career, and 
indeed throughout hb life, the gathering of material b 
a most important part of his work, he should nevti com¬ 
pile solely for die sake of compilation, unloss he be content 
to serve simply as a clerk of orchsology. 

An arebsKdogisi must be a histoiian. He must conjure 
up the past« be must play the Witch of Eudor, HU 
lists and indices, bU catalogues and note-books, must be 
but the spells which he uses to inv'oke the dead. The 
spdU have no potency until they ore pronutmeed: the 
lists of Kings of Egypt have no more than an accidental 
value until they call before the curtain of the mind tfEOSe 
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mooardiB thcniMlves* It is the business ol the archate^ 
gist .to wake the dreaming dead : not to send the living 
to sleep- It h his bnsniiiss to make the stones tell iheir 
tali: ; nt>t to petrih*' the listener. It is his business to 
put motion and coinmotion into the past tliat the present 
ma^ see and hear : not to pin it down, spatchcocked, like 
a dead thing. In a word, the archseologist must be in 
command of that faculty which is ktiotvo as tlie historic 
imaguiatuin, without which I>eaji Stanley was of opinion 
that the story of the past couM not be told. ” Trust 
Nature ", Orjiieii. " Uo not labour to be dull t " 

But how can that ima^nation be at once exerted and 
controlled as it needs niiist be, unless the archieologist be 
so well acquainted witli the conditions of the coimtiy 
about which he writes that his pictiiMS of it tan be said 
to be accurate ? Tlie student must allow hhnsdf to be 
saturated by the very waters of the Nile before be can 
permit him^lf to write of Egypt. He most know the 
modem Egyptians before he can construct his model of 
Pharaoh and his court. 

When the tnummy of Akhuaton was discovered and 
was proved to be that of a man of only tfiirty years of 
age. many persons doubted the idendftcation on the 
grounds that the king was known to have been married 
at the time when he came to the throne, scvcnteeii years 
before his death, and it was freely stated that a marriage 
at the age of elevwi or twelve was impossible and out of 
the question. Ttius it actually remained for the present 
writer to pmnt out that the fact of the king's death 
occurring &e\'enteeii years alter his marriage practically 
fixed age at JiU decease at not much above twenty-.nlnc 
years, so unlikely was it that hU marriage would have 
been delayed beyond fiis twolftfi 3*«ar. IhcHe who 
doubted the tdentiftcatton on such grounds were showing 
aU too dearly that the manoers and customs of the 
Egyptians of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, m 
many of which have come down iniact from olden times, 
w'ere unknown to them. 
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Here we come to ihe root of die trouble. The Egypio- 
logi&t who ho^ not- resided for time in £gyp^ 
inclined to niiow bis ideas regarding' the ancient customs 
of the land to be inilnenoed by his unconsciously-acquired 
knowledge of the habits of the west. But is he blind that 
he sees not the great gulf hxed between the mrays ut the 
east and those of his ajccustomed west ? It is of no value 
to science to record the life ol ThtttraoaU III with Napo* 
Icon as our model for it, nor to describe ihc daily life of 
the Fhamoh with the person of an English king before 
our mind’s eye. Our western experience will not give os 
material for the Imagination to work upon in dealing with 
Egypt. The setting for our Pharaxiaic pictures must be 
derived from Egypt aloneand no Egyptologist's work 
that b marc than a ample compUatioa is of value unless 
the sunlight and tlie sandy glare of Egypt have burnt 
into lib eyes, and have reflected on to the pages 
under hb pen. 

The aichseola^st must possess tha historic imaglo&tion, 
but it must he coaiined to its proper chnimeb. It b 
impossible to exert Ihb imaginatton without, as a con- 
sequenoj, a figure risiug up before the mind |»riklly 
furubhed with the details of a personality and fully en¬ 
dowed with the broad character of an individual. The 
first lesson, thus, W'hich we must team is that of aUowing 
no incongruity to appear in our hgurcs. In ancient 
libtory there can seldom be suflident data at the Egypto¬ 
logist's dbposal with which to build up a complete 
hgune ; and his puppets must come upou the stage sadly 
deheieut, as it were, iu aims, liegs, and appard suitable to 
them, unless he know from an expcrioiice of modem 
Egyptians how to restore them and to dothe them in 
good taste. Tlie sabstance upon which the imag^nathm 
works must he no less than a ooUective knowledge of the 
people of the nation in question. Komeses must be con¬ 
structed from an acquaintance with many a Pasha of 
tnodern Eg3qit, and hb Chief Butler must reflect the 
known characteristics of a hundred Beys and EEcudis. 
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Without such. " padding " the hgurs will rem^ hut 
names, and with names Eg5'ptoIogy is already ovemtock<^. 

It is remarkable to notice bow little Is known irgaiding 
the great pmonalities in history* Taking three char¬ 
acters at random : wfi know eatiemely little that js 
atiihentic tt^arding King Arthur * Otar knowledge of the 
actual histaiy of Boadicea is extremely meagre' and 
the precise histonan wauM have to dismiss Pontius Pilate 
in a few paragraphs. But let the archajologist know so 
wdl the manners and customa of the period with which 
he is dealing that he will not, like the author of the 
stories of the Holy Graib dress Arthur in the armour of 
the thirteenth century, nor B.U the mind of Pilate with the 
thoughts of a modem Colonial Governor; let him be so 
wdl trained in scientiSc cautiousness that he will not give 
unquestioned credence to the h'gends of the past; Id 
him liave sufficient knowledge of the nation to which ids 
hero or hemine belonged to be able to hU up the lacunie 
witii a kind of collective appreciation and estimate of the 
nnti"iml cbaracteristics, and t do not doubt that his 
interpretations will hold good till the end of all histo^. 

Tbe Egyptologist to whom Egypt is not a living reality is 
handicapp^ in his labours more unfairly than is realised 
by him. Avoid Egypt > and though your braina he of 
vast capacity, tho u g H your eyes be never raised from your 
books, you will yet lemain in many ways an ignoramus, 
tiabb: to be corrected by the merest tourist in the Nile 
valley. But come with me to a Theban garden that I 
know, where, on some still evening, the dark palms are 
reflected in the ptadd Kile, and the acacias are mellowed 
by the last light of the sunset; where, in leafy bowers, 
the grapes clusta: overhead, and the hg-tree is bimdcued 
with fruit. Beyond the broad sheet of the river rise those 
unchan^ng hills which cmcotnpa^ the Valley of the Tombs 
of the Kings; and at their foot, dimly seen in the evening 
haae, sit the twin colossi, as they have sat since the days 
of Amcnophis the kfognifleent. The stars begin to he 
through the leaves now that the daylight dies, and 
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presently the Milky Way becomes apparent, stretchinj; 
across the vault of the night, as when it was believed to 
be die Nile of the Heavens, 

Tlie owls hoot to one tmodter through die garden; and 
at the edge of tlie alabaster Unk wherein the dusk is 
mirrored, a frog croaks unseen amidst the lilies. Even 
so croaked he on this very giound in those days when, 
typifying eternit}-, he seemed to utter tlte endless Tefram, 
" I am the resturrection, I am the resurrection," into the 
eai5 of men and maidens beneath these self-same stars. 

And now a boat floats past, on its \™y to Kamak, 
silhouetted against the last-left light of the sky. There 
is music and song on board. The sound of Die pipes is 
carried o^er tht water and pidaes to the ears„ inflamin g the 
imagination uith the soiceiy ol its cadences and aturing 
the bljDod by its bold rhythm. The gentle bicezi! brings 
the scent of many howcis to the nostrils, and with lliesc 
come drifting tiioughts and imdefmed fancies, that 
presently the busy oonsideratijutis of tlie day are lulled 
and fotgotten. The twilight seems to cloak the extent ot 
the years, and in the gathering darkness the procession 
of the centuries is hidden. Yesterday and tn-day are 
mingled together, and tliere is nothing to distinguish to 
the eye the one age from the other. An immortal, 
brought suddenly to the garden at tliis hour, could not 
say from direct observation whether iie had descended 
from the clouds into the twentieth centuiy before or the 
twentieth century after Christ; and the sound of the 
festal pipes in the passing boat would but serve to confuse 
him the mom. 

In such a garden as this the student will !eam more 
Egyptology than he could a^^hnilate in many an hour's 
study at home; lor here his five souses play the student 
and Egypt herself is his teacher. WMe he may read in 
his bfKiks how this Pharaoh or that feasted o' nigiits in 
his palace beside the river, here, not in fe lli hfe imagina¬ 
tion but in actual fact, he may see Nilus and the Lybian 
desert to wiiidi the royal eyes were turned, may smell the 
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vety ■petiumc ot Uic palace garden, and way biiarken to 
the aeU-same sounds that lulled a king to sleep in Hnnd^' 
gated Thebes, 

Not in the west, but only by the waters of the Nile wUl 
he learn how best to be an historian of andent Egyp*- 
in whai manner 10 make his studies of interest, as wdl a* 
of technical value, to hii readers, for ho will here discover 
the great secret of his profession* Suddenly the veil will 
be lifted from his understanding, and he wiH beconw 
fiwAit: Past Slid Present so indissoluble ^ to 

incapable of separate interpretation or siigle ^udy, He 
will Jeaiu that there is no such thing as a distinct Past w 
a defined Present. " Yesterday thb day’s madness did 
prepareand the affairs of bygone times must be mt^- 
preted in the light of recent events. The Past is alive 
tiMjay and all the deeds of man in all the ages ore living 
at this hour in offepring. There is no real death. The 
(jarthly grave will not lude, nor the mountain tomb 
imprison the actions of the men of oM Egypt, so con- 
seqnent end fruitful are all human aJIaiiB. This is the 
knowledge which wiU make the EgyptdogUl’s work of 
fasting value; and nowhere else save in Eg 3 T?f 
acqurro it. This, indeed, lor him is the secret of the 
Sphinx ; and only at the lips of ttie Sphinx itself can he 
ieam iL 
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CHAPTER n 

THE NECESSITY OF ARCHAEOLOGY TO 
THE GAIETY OF THE \VORLD 

WiTEN a great man puts a period to his eustenoe upon 
earth bjr dying, he is carehilly buried in a tomb, atuT a 
monunietit is set up to bis glory in the neighbouring 
church. He may then be said to begin his second lih}, 
his hie in the nicmoiy of the diTOnider and historian* 
After the bpse td an aeon or two the worlcs of the tus- 
torian, and perhaps the tomb itself, are rethseoveied; 
and the great man begiiis bb third life, now as a subject 
of discussion and contiovirrsy amongst aichsdogists in 
the pages of a sdentihe joumaL It may be supposed 
that the spirit of the great man, not a little pleased with 
his second life, has an extreme distaste for his third. 
There b a dead auuosphcre about it which sets him yawn* 
mg as only hU grave yawned before. The charm has been 
tiUcen from his deeds; there is no longer any spring in 
them. He must feel tow>ards ttie ucbs»Iogist much as 
St young man feels towards hts cold-blooded parent by 
whom his love affair has just been found out. The 
public, too, if by chance it comes upon this archsological 
journal, buds the discussion nothing more than a mental 
gymnastic, which, as the reader drops off to aleept gives 
him the impression that the writer is a man of profound 
brain capacity, but, like the remains of the great man of 
olden thnes, as dry as dust. 

There is one thing, however, which has been overlooked, 
Thb scienCihe journal dot^ not contain the ulrimate 
results of the ardueologL'iit's researches. It contains tho 
researches thsnsdvcs. Hie public, so to speak, has been 
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Irot-pning to tlm piaiust playing his monung scales, has 
been watcliing the artUt mi icing his colours, has been 
exonuoing the tinshnped block of marble- antj the chisels 
in the sculptor's studio. It must be confessed, of couisc, 
that the archeologist has so enjoj'iid bis researdt^ that 
often ultimate rEStilt has been overlooked by him. 
In the gAjie of Egyptian aichoology, for example, there 
are only twit or three Egyptologists who have ever set 
themselves to write a readable bistor^’t whereas the num^ 
her of books which record the facts of the sctenco is legion. 

The archaxitDglst not infrequently lives, fora large part 
of bis lime, in a museum. However clean it may be. he 
is surrousded bj' rotting tapestnes, dc€S>'ing boncs^ 
cnunhling stones, and rusted or corroded metal objects. 
His indoor work lias pakd his cheek, and his muscles are 
not like inm bands. He stands, often, in the contiguiiy 
to an ancient bnuulsword most fitted to demonstrate the 
fact that be cotiid nt-ver use it. He would probably be 
dismiMwl his curatorsilip were be to tell of any dreams 
whkb might tub in hit head—dreams of the time when 
those tapestries bung npon the walls of barons' banquet- 
halls, or when those stones nse high above the streets of 
Camelot. 

Moreover, tliose who make researches independently 
must needs contribute their results to sdentihe journals, 
ivritten in the jargon of the learned, t came across a now 
forgotttiit joumjil, a short time ago. in which an Engliidi 
gentlmnon, believing that tie had mode 3 discovery to the 
jHOvince of Egyptian hieroglyphs, announced tl in aoctenl 
Greek. *111013 would be no supply ol such pedantic 
swagger were tbere not a demand for it. 

^iTnalt w’ondcr, then, that the archasotogist is often 
represented as partaking somewhat of the quality of the 
dust aimdst wbicb he works, ft is not necessary here to 
whether this estimate is just or not: 1 only wish 
to point out its paradoxical nature. 

More than any other science, archieology mlglit be 
expected to supply its exponemts with stuff that, like old 
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wine, would fire the blood and stimulate the senses. The 
sturing events of the Post must often be reconstructeil by 
till! Eucli^logtst with, such precision dial his prejudices 
arv aroused, and his avinpathies are so eitUsted as to set 
him hating wttli a will under this banner or under that. 
The niHsc of Uic hardy strife of youn^ nations Is not yet 
silcnctsl tor him, nor have the Sags and the pennants 
faded from sight. He has knowledge of the state secrets 
of kings, and, all along the line, is an intimate.spectator 
of the crowded pageant of history. The caraviia-niasters 
of the past, the admirals of the great green sea ", the 
captains of archers, have related their adventures to him ; 
and he might cepeat to you Uidr stories. Tjideed. he has 
such a tain to tdl that. Looking at it in light, one 
might expect his listeners all to be gi>od sinrdy men and 
noble wximen. U might be supposed that the arcfiretilo- 
gist would gather round him only men who liave pleasure 
in. the road that leads over tlie liills, and women who have 
known llie delight of the opcii. One has beard so often 
of the '' brave days of old " that the archsologist might 
well be expected to liave his head shtSed with bra-^ e tales 
and Uttlc else. 

His range, however, may be wider than this. To him, 
perhaps, it has been given to listen to the voice of the 
ancient poet, heard a£ a far-off whisper i to breathe in 
forgotten gardens the perfume of long dead dowers i to 
contemplate the love of women whose beauty b peiistwd 
m the dust; to hearken to the sound of the harp and the 
slstrum; to be the po^'sior of the riches of historical 
romance. Dim armies have battled around him for the 
Jove of Helen ; shadowy captains .of sea-going ships have 
sting to him tluough the storm the song of the sweet¬ 
hearts left behind tliem ; he has feasted with sultans, and 
kings' goblets have bom held to his lips; he has watched 
Uriah the Hittite sent io the forefront ^ the battle. 

Tims. W'cre he to offer a story, one might now suppose 
that there would gather around him, not the men of 
muscle, but a dirong of sallow Ustenexs, as improperly 
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(Expectant as vere tljose who hearlwjncd miEler the tuoon 
to UitJ narrations of Boccaccio, or. in old BaghiUd. gave 
ear to the tales of die niousand and One Nights. One 
might j^ttppose that his audience uoitlil Ik drawn from 
those classes most fondly addicted to pleasure, or moat 
nearly representative, in their land and in tJicir time, of 
tlic light-liearled and not unwantoii tau»a of whtijn. he had 
to tdl. 

\Vhp ojuld better arrest the attention of the coxcomb 
than the aTcha,"ologi5t who has knowledge of silks and 
scents now lost to the living world ? To the §<funnft who 
couLl more appeal than the arcJneoIogist who has made 
abundant acquaintance with the forgotten dishes of the 
East ? \Mio could more surely tliriu tlie senses of the 
court esia illnn the archaMlogUft who can relate that w'hicfa 
was whispered by Antony ttt the ear of Qeopatra ? To 
the gjunbler who could be more enti cing than ilioarciiaeo- 
logist who has seen kings play at diet for their kingdoms ? 
The intaginative, mdy, miglit well collect tlie moat highly 
disreputable audience to listen to tlie tales of die ardueo* 
legist* 

But no, these are not the people who are anxious to 
catch die pearls vehich drop from bis mouth. iDo states* 
mrai nrifl diploiiiiitists. thcii, listen to him who can ttn- 
ravcl for them the policies of the Past ? Uo business men 
hasten from ThresdneetUe Street and Wall Street to sit 
at bis feet, that they way have instilled into them a little 
of the lomance of ancient money ? I fear not. 

Come willi me to some provincial town, where this day 
l*rofe^:sor Blank is to deliver one of his arclutsological 
lectures at the Town HalL Wc are met at the door by 
the secretary of the local arclueolugica! sodety . a melan¬ 
choly lady in green plush, who suffers from St, Vitus's 
dance, tiloomily we enter the halt and sUenlly accept the 
scats which are indicated to ns by an unfortunate gentle¬ 
man with a club-foot. In front of us on elderly female 
witli short hair is diatting to a very plain j’oung woman 
draped like a lay figure. On the right an emaciated 
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man v/ith a very bad ctmgh diufflea cm hb diatr; om 
the !elt old grey-beaids grumble to «»« another 
aboat the tveather. a subject wliich leada up to the familiar 
" Mine catchy me in the small of the back *'; vdiile fat^ 
bind U5 the me\dtabte airate, of whose appearance it 
would be trite to speak, describes to an 3stani<4hed old 
lady die rectmt discovery of the pelvis of a mastodon. 

The professor and the aged diairmaii step on to the 
plaiiorm ; and. amidst the poofoundest gloom, the latter 
ii£es to pronounce tlie prefatory rigmarole. “ Archreo- 
Jogy." he says, in a voice of brass, " is a science which 
bars Us doors to all but tins most erudite; for. to the 
layman who lias not been vouclusafed the opportunity of 
studying the dusty volumes of the learned, the bones of 
the dead wdl not reveal their secrets, nor will tlie dumb- 
ling pediments of tuios and cenotai^, the oblitetated 
toml^tones, or the worm-eaten paichments. tell us their 
story. To-night, however, we are privOeged: for Pro¬ 
fessor Blank will open the doors for iis that we may gaze 
for a moment upon that solemn chumel-hotrse of the Past 
in which he lias sat for so many Jong hours of inductive 
meditation.” 

And the professor by his side, whose head, perbapis. was 
hlUsl with the martial music of tlie long-lost hosts of the 
Lord, or before whose eyes there swayed the minincing 
forms of the danctng-^ts of Babylon, stares horrihed 
from chairman to audience. He sees embbed old men 
and barren old women befotn him, aiBicted youths 
fatuous maideus : and he realises at once that the golden 
keys which he possesses to the gates of the trcasiuy of the 
jewelled Past will not open the doors of that chamel- 
house which they desii? to be showm. The scent of the 
king's rases fades from his nostrils, the Egj^itiait music 
which throbbed in UU ears is huslied, the ^orious illu- 
minadon of the Palace of a Thousand Columns is Brtin- 
gui^ed T and m the gnthming gloom we leave him 
fumbling with a rusty key at the mildewed door of the 
Place of Bones. 
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Why is il, one asks, tiiat orducology is a thing sd 
misnndexstood ? CanitbeOialbotbXectiJtreraiMiandieflce 
liave cruiklicd down that whkii was In reality uppermost 
in their' minds: that a sliy stsareh for romaoeaf has led 
these people to the Town Hah ? Or ppic^cc ^liaology 
has hcconiv to them something tiol unhke a vioCi and to 
listen to an. ardueofogical lecture is their rcmaiiuttg 
chance of heiug naughty. It may be that, having one 
fool in the grave, they take pleasure in lacking the moss 
from tile surreniiuiing tombstones with the other ; or 
tliat, being dffniMl. for one reason or another, tlic jovial 
sodety of the living, Hite Robert Southey's Scholar, 
tlipj r hope± ait with thfi 

Be the e^splanaikm wimi it may* the fact is uiulbputabte 
that ajxhjwloey is patronised by those who know mt its 
real meanirig, A man has no more tight to thiniE of the 
people oi old as dsist and dead boms^ than he haa to think 
of liis contemporaries as Inmps ol meat. The truo 
oreh^ologbt does not take phsOpSiire in skfiletons as skele¬ 
tons, for his whole effort is to cover them doc^tly with 
flesh and skin once more, and to put some thou^ts back 
into the empty skidla. Nor does he delig^it in ruined 
btiiUlmgs I rUrtlier he deplores that tliey are mined* 
Coleridge wrote like the trae arch^logist when he com¬ 
posed most magical poem Khublu Ktmn — 

In Xincidii dM Kliubtit 
A ftataly |iktJtii[e-cioini3 clficren v 
Where Alph the stcrtd river, rau 
Xlutuug.h measiitdefls lo mjm 

DoMTtt to a saiit» 

And those who would have tlve ptensnrTc-domes of the 
gorgeous Past rrwnstructed for them must ttirn to the 
arch^logist; those who would see the damsel witii the 
dulcimer in the gardens of Xxtnadn must ask of him the 
sieciet. ^nd of none other- It is true that* before he can 
refashion tlie dome or Qib damsel, he will have to gnib 
his way through old refuse he^ till he shall lay bare tlie 
Tvim of the walls and expose the bgnes ol the lady. But 
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this Es the " dirty work " ; aitd tlie mklakt wlikh is miitle 
ties here—th^t prctiiiimar^' dirty work is cottfused 

with the final clean TEsiilt. An ^nrtist will sometimes 
build up his picture of Venus from a skeleton boo^ht from 
an old Jew round the comer: and the smooth white 
paper wliich he uses will have been made itom putrid rags 
and bones, Amougst painters Uiettiselves tlrcse facts are 
not hidden, but by the public they arc most mrefully 
obscured. In the case of archsolDgy, however, the 
tcdimis details of cOttstruction are so placed in the fore¬ 
ground tliat the fmaJ picture is Imrdly noticed at all As 
well might one go to an aerodrome to see men fly, and be 
siiown nothing else but screws and nuts, steel rtxR and 
woodwork. Originally the fault, perhaps, lay with the 
•uxhffiologist; now it lies both with him and wdth the 
public. TUfi pubUc has learnt to ask to be shown 
the works, and the aichccologist is often so proud of 
them that he forgets to tnentioti Uic purpose of the 
machine. 

A Roman statue of tnoniiG, let us suppOM, t$ discovered 
in dieTtiames valley. It is. so corroded and eaten away 
tljat only an expert could lecognbe (hat it represents a 
reclhung goddess. In this conditmii it is placed in the 
museum, and a photi^rapih of it is published in tht daily 
paper. Those who come to look at it in its gta^ case 
think it is a bunch of grapes, or possibly a monkey ; those 
who see its photograph say that it is more probably an 
eatapult-stouc or a fish in convulsions. 

Tbe ancheeoiogist alone holds its secret, and only he can 
see it as it was. He alone can know the mind ol the 
artist who made it. or interpret the lull meaning of die 
ccinc^tion. It might have been expected, then, that the 
public would demand, and the arcb^tugisi delightedly 
fumidi. a model of the figure as near to tlie original as 
possible ; or. fading that, a restoration in drawing, or 
evun a worded description of its original beauty, But 
no: the public, if it wants anything, wants to see the 
shapeless object in ah its corrosioa ; and the andueok^ist 
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{{targets tbat it is blind to au^t else Imt that oomtsion. 
One of the main duties of the archeologist is thus lost 
sight of: his duty as Interpreter and Reincmbraiicer of 
the Past- 

AlJ the ridiea of olden times, all the maicsty. all die 
ptnver, arc the inheritance of die present day; and the 
archaeologist b the recorder of this fortune. He nmst 
deal in dead bones ooiy so far as the keeper of a hnoncial 
fortune must deal in dry documents. Behind those 
documents glitters the gold, and behind those bones 
the wonder of the things that W'erc. And when 
an object once beaudful has by age become unsightly one 
mTgh r suppose that he would wish to sliow tt to Bone save 
his or the reasonably curious layman. When 

u tiiak^ a statement that his ^nndmother, now in 
her ninety-ninth year, was once a beautiful woman, he 
docs nol go and find her to prove his words and bring liiif 
tottering into the room . lie shows n picture of hi^ as she 
was,; or, if he cannot find one, he describes what good 
evidence him was her probable appearance. In 
allowing hb controlied and sober imaginatuin thus to 
perform its natural functions, thou^ it would never do to 
tel l his grandmother st), he becomes an archieologbt, a 
ncmembiancer of the Fast. 

In tilt case of archaokjgy, however, the public does not 
penult Ltsell to he con^'incx^ In the Ashmolean Museum 
at Oxford excellent facsimiL! electrotypes of early Greek 
weapons aru cxhibit«l - and these have far more value 
in bringing the Fast before us than the actual weapons of 
that period, eorroded and broken, would have. But the 
visitor says " These are shams ", and passes on. 

It will be seen, ilicn, tliat the business of archeology 
often mismiderstood both by arduraiogists and by the 
public; and that there is really no reason to believe, with 
'rbomas Barb, that the real antiquarian loves a thing the 
better for that it is rotten and siinkcth. That the im- 
pressiofi has gone about b bis own fault, for be has 
exposed too much to view the mechanism of his work 1 
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but it is also thu fault of the public for not asking of him 
a picture of things os Uiey . 

Man is by natat? a creature of the present. It w only 
by an cSort that he can consider the futuio, and it is 
often quite impossible for him to give any heed at oil to 
the past. The days of old are so blurred and remote that 
it seems right to Itim that any relic from them should, by 
the maltreatment of Time, be unrecognisable. Ttie 
finding of an old sword, Judf-eaten by rust, will only please 
him in so far as it showit liim once more by its sad con¬ 
dition the great gap between those days and these, and 
con vinces hiTu again of the sole importance of the ptesenl. 
Tile arch^Iogist, he will icU you, is a fool U he eapects 
him to be inteiestcd in a wretched old bit of scrap-iron. 
Be is right, ti would be as rash to suppose that he W'ould 
find interest in on ancient sword iu its rusted condition 
as it would be to expect the spectator at the aerodnime 
to find fascination in the nuts and screws. The true 
archeologist would hide that corroded weapon in his 
work-shop, wiiere hts fellow-workers alone could see iL 
For he I'ecognbes that it is only tiie sword uiuchis as good 
as new that impresses the public ,* it is only the I^esent 
that counts. That b the reason why he is an aiehcco- 
logist. He has turned to the Fast because he is in love 
with the Present. He, more than any man. woiahips. at 
the altar of the goddess of To-day ‘ and he is so desiroos 
of extending her dominion that he has adventured, bke 
a crusader, into the lands of the Past, in order to subject 
tliem to her. Adoring the How, he would resent the 
publicity of anything wfiidi so obviously suggested the 
Then as a rust-eaten oM blade. His whole business is to 
hide the gap between Yesterday and To-day; and, unless 
a man be initiate, he would have him eitlier see the perfect 
sword as it was when it sought the focman's bowels, or 
see nothing. The Pr^nt is too small for tiim : and it is 
therefore that he cnlb so insistently to the Past to cume 
forth from the darkness to augment it. 'fhe ordinary 
man lives in the Present, and he vdll tell one that the 
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afchfcotofpst lives in the Past. This is not so. Thu 
layioan, id the manner of the little Nationalist, lives in 
a gmall and canfined Present; but the ardutologist, like 
4 true Imperialist, ranges through all rime, and calls it 
not riie Past but the Greater Presiaai. 

The arduEoIogisl is not, or ought not to be, lacking in 
vivacity. One might say that he is so sensible to tJie 
channs of society that, finding his comp.'inions too tew in 
mnnbcr, he has drawn the oldcii timi'.T to him to search 
them lor jovial men and agmeabte wom^ It m^ht be 
added that he has so laughed at j®t and joke tliat, fearing: 
lest the funds of humour cud dry, he has galheiX'd the 
laughter of all the years to his enrichment. Certainly he 
has so in noble adventure and stimng action that 

be finds his newspaper msufiicient to his needs, and fetches 
to his aid tlw tales of old heroes. In fact, the arrhnjo- 
iDgist b 60 enamouned of lifo that he ^■ouM raise all the 
dead from their graves, tie will not have it that the 
men of old are dust; be would bring them forth to 
share with h«m the sunlight which Ite finds so precious. 
He is so much an enemy of Heath and Decay that he 
would rob them of their baivest * and. for every life that 
the foe h^s claiined. be would raise up, if be oouM, a 
memory that would continue to live. 

The m eajim g of the heading which has been given to 
thi< chapter is now bccotning dear, and the direction of 
tbs argument is already apparent, &o far ft has been my 
purpose to ^ow that the tudisoldgist is not a rag-and- 
bone man, thongli the public generally thinks lie is, and 
he often thinks he is himself, llio uttenipt has been made 
to suggest that aithaolog)' ought not to consisi in sitting 
in a dramel'hoose amon^t the dead, but rather in ignor* 
ing that place and takmg the bones into the light of day, 
decenrlv clad in Sesh 5 *nd finery, (t has now to be shown 
in what manner rhtii pamditig of the Past is needful to 
the gaiety of the Present. 

Amongst cultured people whose social position motes 
it difficult for them to dance in ekeks on the grass in 
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orfcr to express or to stimulate their gaiaty, and whose 
school of dt^poitment not permit tfaeoi to smg a merry 
5 ong of sixpence as they trip down the streets, that! is 
some danger of the hre of jneniment dying for want of 
fucL Vhacity in printed hooks, therefore, has berai en¬ 
couraged. so that the mind at least, if not the body, may 
skip about and dap its hands. A portly gentleman with 
a solemn face« reading his Puttth or his Life in the 
dub. is, after all, giving play to precisely those same 
humours wiikh in ancient day^ might have ted him. like 
Georgy Porgy. to kiss the girls or to perform any other 
roeny joke. It is necossaty, therefore, ever to enlarge 
tilt stock oJ things humorous, vivadoiis, or rousing, if 
the thoughts arc to be kept young and eyes bright in 
this age of restraint. \^Tiat \vould Yuletide be without 
the oldeii times to bolster it up? What would the 
Qu-istmas uumbeis do without the pictures of our 
great^grand-parents' coaches snowbound, of huntsmen 
of the uigliteenth century, df jesters at the courts of 
die barons? What should we do Viitbout the Ft'car 
of WAkefifld, the Cotnplecti Attglof, Pef>y'$' Uirtry, and 
all the rest of the anciirnt books ? And, going back a 
few cetitnrie, what an omoimt we should «t««! had 
we not Fables, the Odyssey, the talcs of the 

Trojan War. and so on. It is from the arducologist 
that one must expect the augmentation of this 
supply; and just in that degree in which the existing 
supply is really a necessary part of mn equipment, so 
archaeology', which hx>k» for niore, b nccessaty to our 
gaiety. 

In order to keep liis intellect andiiUcd by the routine of 
his dreary work, Matthew Arncdd was w'ont to write a 
few Imcs of poetry each day. t^jctiy, like music and 
song, is an cficctive dispeller of care; and th^ci* who find 
Omar Khayyiim or In Memortam incapable of removing 
the burileti of their woes, will no doubt appreciate 
the Oh'/ and the Pussy-cat. or the Bab Balladt. In some 
form or other verse nnd song are closely linked with 
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happliiicsa ; anO a ditty frtMn any age has its interest and 
its charm. 

She iriiJC9 5tt the *ws abovff ; 

1 wfnild 1 iwa^ the tkitfs 
That 1 cipoa my love 

With wh a thouiaiMt eyt^ I 

That K from the Greek of a writer who is mjt misdi 
read by the public at s^d ■whose works oje the 

tegitimate property of the antiquaTiaiii It siiflfices to 
simw that it is not only to the modems that we have to 
look for dainty verse that is conducive to a light heart. 
The followizig lines are from die ancient Egyptian ; — 

"■ Wliik? In my. rootn I He all 
In pam that will not faUH 
Tti? neii^llbniirs cotiiE and go. 

Ah, if with tb^ni rpy darlnig came 
ttoctm woulii it %mt m abantii: 

SAtf underrtaiids my woe/' 

Such examples nught be nmltiplied indeftnitdy : aijd 
the reader will admit 1 h?^1 there is. as much of a hit about 
those which are bext quoted as there is about the majority 
of the ditties which he Itas iiitmincd to himself in bis bour 
of contentment. Here is Phikxlcinus' description of Ins 
mistresses chamis i — 

** My lgudy-lav« in mull and btnwiLt 
My liidy'i is loft aa down ; 

Bet bai like pswsJEy twuils Atal turni ^ 

Hci v*Sct with mrngic pas^iac 

And hetie b an andent Egyptian's desci^tion of not very 
fliccimilnT phenomena ;— 

A diuTisc!! twwt unto I3iv sight. 

A maid oS whom no lil» tlumr is; 

Black sim ber tfit^ u the night. 

And hUckar than tb^ blackbciriet.^* 

Does not t!ie archffiologigt perform a service to his cort’- 
temporarfea by searching out such rliyiucs and delving 
for mere I They bring witii tlienii moreowFi so subtle 
a so||;esticin ol bygone romance, they are backed by so 
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fair sl scuinc of ALbenjan luxtuy t>r Theban splendour, that 
tfiey possess a chanu not often felt in mmleni Vttse. If 
it h argued that there is no need to increase the pieseDt 
supply of ^ch ditties, since they are really quitt^ tm- 
essentiai to our gniety, the answer may be given iio 
nation and no pcjiDd has ever found tliem unessential; 
and a light lieart has been expr^s^ed in thli$ manner since 
man came dowi fimn the trees* 

Lei ns tnnj now to unother consideration. For a man 
to be hglit of heart he must have conhdence in humoniiy. 
He cannot greet the mom widi a smiling cdimienajice if 
he believe that lie and Isis fellows are slipping down the 
broad path which kads to destructionH The ordncobgisl 
never despairs ol jnaiLkiuil; for he has ^een naiion^ rise 
and [all tili he is idniost gkldy, but he knows that there 
has never been a general delcrku^lion* He realises that 
though a great nation may sufiur defeat and annihilation, 
it k po^isihki fur it to go down bi such a thunder that the 
talk of it stimulate^ other nations for ail time* He sees, 
if any man can, that all things work together lor bappi- 
ness. He has ol)ser\"ed the eyrie of events* the good 
yreare and the bod; and in an evil time he is comforted 
by the knowledge that ilie good will pr^^tly roll round 
again. Thus the lesson which he can leach h a very real 
neces^ty to that contentment of mind whkh lk$ at the 
root of jlU gaiety. 

Again, a man cannot tie permanently ha^y unle^ he 
has a just sense of proportion Me who is too big feu^ 
Ilb bools mnsl needs limp; and Im who has a swollen 
head is in pcrpetunl discomfort. The history of the lives 
of men, the tustory of the nations. gives one a fairer sense 
of propturtion dian does almost any other study. In the 
great company of die men of old he cannot fad to assess 
tiis true value : if be lias any conceit there Is a greater 
than he lo ^nh him: if he has a poor opinion his 
powers there is many a fool with whom to ooiitrast him¬ 
self favounddy* U he would risk itis fortune on the 
Spinning of a coin^ being aware of the pfcvaknce of bis 
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gtxjd'Suck, aj viiflM ildigy will tell liitn tha.t tie best luck, 
will change; or if, when hi soire stoits, he ask whethfir 
ever a man was » unlucky, arehiology will aosw^ him 
that many millions of men have been more unfavoumd 
tlmn he. Andueology provides a prcoediftit for almost 
every e\'ent or occumaioe vrheic modtin inventloiis are 
not involved ; and. in this manner, one may rcckmi their 
value and determine their tnend. Tims many of the small 
Hnorrics which cause so leaden a weight to liu upon the 
heart and mind are by tlie arducotogisl ignored ; and 
many ol tlic Ja^er calamities by him are met with 
serenity. 

But not imly does the archaoh)gisl lorn to cstimaJe 
himself and his actiims ; he Ivaras al&o to see the rehiUcm* 
ship in which his life stands to the course of Time. With¬ 
out archaiology a man may be disturbed list the wwrld 
be about to come to an end ; after a study of history 
he knows that it has oaly just begun : and tliat isaiety 
w'hidi is said to have obtained "when the svorld was 
young " is to him, therefore, a presimt condition. By 
studying the ages the archaeologist learns to reckon in 
units of a thousand years; and it is only then that that 
little unit of threcserne-and-ten foils into its proper pro¬ 
portion. *' A ihoufiond ages in Thy sight are like an 
evening gone says the hymn, but it is only the ardi^o- 
logisi who knows the meaning of the wor^ ; and it is 
only he who can estplain that great discrepancy tit the 
Chinan faith between the statement Brfurid, 1 come 
quickly " and the actual fact. A man, who knows where 
lie is In regard to his fellows, and realise where he stands 
in regard to Time, has learnt a lesson of archxology whidi 
is as ojKisaaiy to his pence of mind as his peace of mind 
is necessary to his gaiety. 

It b not needful, however, to cooUnuc to point out the 
many ways in which aichAology may be shown to be 
necessary to happiness. The reader wih have compre¬ 
hended the trend of the argument, and, if he he in 
sympathy with it, he win not be unwHUing to develop the 
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Uitmie for liimaelf. Only tme pobt, thereforr, need liifte 
bt- up. It lias fwen reserved to tiie end of iliis 

dmptcr, for, by its nature, it doses iUl arguments. I refer 
to I>eatb. 

Ueatli, as we watch it ariDtmd ns, is the black menace 
of ijic heavens which darkens every man's dav ; Death, 
coming to our neighbour, puts a period to our meity- 
maktng ; Death, seen clrse beside us; calk a lialt in our 
march of pleasure. But let those who would W'rest her 
victory from ttio grave turn to a study of the Pa.st. wliere 
all is dead yet sUU lives, and Ihry will find that tlie horror 
of life's cessation is materially lessened. To those who 
are familiar witli the course of history, Death seems, to 
some extent, but the happy solution of tlie ddcniDia of life. 
So many men have welnnued its coming that one begins 
to led that it cannot be so vierj' tcrrihle, CM the death of 
a certain Phaiaoh an ancient Egyptian wrote: *' Ho goes 
to heaven like the hawks, and his feathers ace like tliosc 
of the geese; he rushes at heaven like a crane, he kisses 
heaven like the falcon, he leaps to heaven like the 
locust " ; and we who read Im words can feel tliat to 
rush eagerly at hea%‘en like the crane would be a very 
hne ending of the stoty, Archxology, and especiaily 
Egyptolog}’. in this nspect ts a bulwark to those who 
find the faith of Ihcir fathcre wavering ; for, after much 
study, die triumphant assertion which is so often found 
in Fgypiian tombs—Thou dost not come dead to thy 
sepulchre, thou comest living "—begins to take hold of 
the imagination. Death has been the parent of so much 
goodness, dying men have cut such a flash one looks 
at it with an awakening interest. Even if the sense of 
the misfortune of death is uppermost in an arclueoJogist's 
mind, he may find nut a Jitde wtnlort In having before 
him the esomplf of so many good men, who, in their 
hour, have faced that great calamity with squared 
shouldera, 

" When Death comes says a certain sagt: of ancient 
Fgyyt, " it the babe that is on the breast of its 
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■natlier well as lum that has bccojnft an old man, 
Wljeii thy imssenger tfomes to (any ihcc away, be thuu 
found by him r^iidy ^Vlly, Iicto Is our (diancc ^ here is 
tliL* opportnnity fur that HourisU which modesiy, through¬ 
out our life, has feuiudden to u$ I Jdm Tiploft, Eort of 
Wuroesler, when tiie time came for hhn to fay tus head 
upon the blockj hade the executioner smite it nli with 
tlirec strokes as a (x>urte<^' to the Holy Trinity. King 
Charles the Second, as he lay upon his death-bed. apolo¬ 
gised to those \diti stood around him for " being sucih an 
unconscionable time adying Tlie story Ls familiar of 
Napoleon's aide-de-camp, who, when he !iad been asked 
wliether he were woimded, replied. " Not wounded, 
killed ", and thereupoa expired. The Past h full of such 
iticidenis; and so Inspiring an they that Death comes 
to be regarded as a most stirring aduenture. The archaio- 
logist, too. better Uum any other, knows the vastness 
of the dead men's majority t and, if, like tlte uncients. 
he believe in the Elysiun fields, where no death is and 
decay is unknown, he alone will reolise the excellent 
naiun; of the company into w'hich he will there be intro¬ 
duced. 

There is, however, far more living going on in the world 
than dying; and tiuav is more happiness ^thanks be I) 
than sorrow. Tims the ardueologist has a great deal 
iiKwe of pleasure than of pain to give us for our eniich- 
ment. 'the reader will here enter an objection. He will 
say " Tliis may be true of arcluEokigy in genetai, but 
in the case of Egyptology, with which we are here mostly 
couEemed. he sorely has to deal with a sad and solrmn 
people The answer is that no nation in the wtuM's 
history has been so gay, so tight-hearted as the ancient 
£g>'ptians : and Egyptology furnialies, perhaps, the most 
convincing proof that ardioHilogy is, or ^louhl be a merry 
scieace. very necessary to the gaiety of the wwld. I de^ 
a p'flu suHcrmg from his Itv^ to utukTStand the old 
Egyptians: 1 defy a man who does not appreciate the 
pleasure of life to make anything of them. Egyptian 
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ftn:haK>logy presents a pageant of andi briMiancy that the 
archaeologist is often earned along by it as in a dieam, 
down the \'aUey and over the IiillS;, til]. Past hlend ing 
with Present, and Present with Future, Ite finds himsei f 
led to a Mud of Island of the Blest, where death ia fnr- 
^tten and tudy the joy of tlfe^ and hfe'a good deeds» still 
remain ; when [d«awieHl<meSt and ah the ancknt 
’* miracles ol rare device rise fnto the tur Iram above 
the Oowers; and when the Hamwl with the Hnlrnwt»f > 
beside the nmnine stream sings to bint of Motml Abora. 

and of the old heroes of the days gone by< If dte Egypto¬ 
logist or the archaeologist ooiifd revive within him one- 
himdiedth part of the dusive romance, the delicate 
gaiety, tile subtle humour, tlie intangible tenderness, the 
unspeakable goodness, of much that is to be found in 
his province, cute would have to cry^ hke Coleridge:— 

“ B«i«ara, bmvon t 
Weave a ebete rowid hMn thrice^ 

And ckwe your eyes with holy dmd, 

Fbt he on honey^etv bath feq. 

Awl drank tbs milk of Paradise." 


% 
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CHAPTER III 

THE MISFORTUNES OF WENAMON 

iji the previous chapter it has hem suggested that the 
archzeologist ts, to some extent, tuamniircd of the Past 
because it can add to the stock of things which arc likdy 
to tkkJe the fanc)’. So humotous a man Js he* so fond 
of the fair things of life* so stirred by its adventures, so 
touched by its sorrows, that be must needs go to tile Past 
to augment the supplies provided by the I^esent, 

Here, tiicn, is the place to give on example ol the 
entertainment which he is likely to frnd in this province 
of his ; and if the reader can detect any smell of dust or 
hear any creak of dead hones in the stoiy which follows, 
it will be a matter of surprise to me. 

In the year 1891, at a small vills^ in Upper Egjpt 
named O HibdU. scEme natives unearthed a much- 
damagied roll of papyrus which appeared to them to be 
very andent. Bhice they bad heard that antiquities have 
n market value they did not hum it along with whatever 
other scraps of inflatxunable material they find collected 
for their evening lire, but preserved it, and Itnally took 
it to a dealer who gave them in exchange for it a small 
sum of money. From the dealer’s hands it passed into 
tltn possession of Monsieur Gdlenischeff, a Russian Egypto¬ 
logist, who happened to be travelling in Egypt; and 
by- liim it was curied to Petrogtad, or St, Pcterabtiig, as 
it was then called, where it now rests, if it has not been 
destroyed during the troubles there. This sovanf pres¬ 
ently published a translation of the document, wlticb at 
once caused a sensation in the Egyptological w'urM ; and 
during the next few years four amended translations were 
made by dilicrent scholars. The interest shown in this 
n 
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tattered roll was due to the fact tha t it had been found 
to contaiii the actual report written by on official named 
Wenamon to bis chiefs the Higti Priest of AinoH'Ra, 
relating hts adventures in the ^Icditerranean while pro- 
cuiing cedar-wood from the forests of Lebanon. The 
story whidt Wcoaman tells is of tltc git^atesi value to 
Egyptology, giving as it does a vivid account of the 
political conditioits obtaining in Syria and Egypt during 
the reign of the PliaraoU fCamescs X.I1 ; but it also has 
a very htiman interest, and the misfortunes of the writer 
may cjccite one's sympathy and aLmusement, after this 
lapse of three thousand years, as thou^ they hod oc-* 
ciirred at the present day. 

In the time at whidi Wenamon wrote his report Egypt 
had fallen on evil days. A long line of incapable descend- 
ants of the groat Rameses U and Ramescs lit had ruled 
the Nile volley ; and now a wretched ghost of a Ffiamolt, 
Ramescs XII, sat upon the throne, bereft of all power, a 
ruler tn name only. Tire goveratnml of the coxmtry by 
in the hands of two great nobles: in Upper Egypt, 
Herbor, High Fri^t of Amcm-Ra, was undisputed master ; 
and in Lower Egyp*, Nesuhatiebded, a prince of the 
city of Tanb (the J^oan of the Bible), virtuafiy ruled as 
king of the Delta. Both these persons ultimately 
ascended the throne of die Pharaohs; but at die time 
of Wenamon's adventure Uie High Priest was the more 
powerful of the two. and could command the obedience of 
tile DOrtheni ruler, al any rate in all sacerdotal matters;. 
The priesthood of Anion*Ra was the greatest political 
factor in Egyptian life, Ihat god's name was respoef^ 
even in the courts of Syriit, and though his power was now 
on tlie wane, fifty yoais previously the great religious 
body which bowed the knee to hbn was feared throughout 
nil the countries neighbouring to Eg>"pt. The main cause 
of Wenamos's troubles was the lack of appreciation of 
this fact that the god's influence tn Syria w*as not as great 
os it had been in the past ; and report w'uuld curtoiuly 
not bnve been worth recording here if he liod realised 
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that prestige is, of all factors in international relations, 
the least neJiable. 

In the year H13 bx, the ttigli Priest undertook the 
construction of a ceronotiiaJ boirge in which the image of 
thr god might be floated upon the sacred waters of the 
Nile durii^ the great ncligious festivals at Thebes \ and 
for this pnrpose he found hmisclf in need of a huge 
antoiint of cedar-wood of the best tjuality. He thcrelore 
sent for Wtnanion, who held the sacerdotal title of 
“Eldest ol the Hall of tho Temple of jVmon and in- 
strtjirted him to proceed to the l^banon to proenre the 
limher. It is evident that Wenainon no traveller, 
and wc may perliaps be ptirmicted to picture him as a 
rather partly gentleman of middle age, not wanting 
dther in energy or pluck, but given, like some of his 
cotmtr3mien, to a ductuatiun of the emotiom which would 
jump him from smiles to tears, from hope to despair, in 
a manner amajdng to any but an Egyptian. To us he 
often appears as an overgrown baby, and fm niUfurtuDes 
have a farcicflJ narure which makes its appeal as much 
through tfie niedium of one's love of tile ludicrous as 
througii that of one's intenist in tlie romance of ad ven¬ 
ture. Ihose who arc acquainted with Egypt wall see in 
him OTU? of those types of naive, djcliglitfiil children of the 
Nile, whose decotoiis introduction into the parlour of 
the naitotis of tiHday is requiring such careful rehearsal. 

For his jotimt^y the Hi^ Priest gave t^'enamon a sum 
of mone)', and as ocdeatials he handed him a number of 
letters addressed to Egyptian and Syrian princes, and 
entrusted to his care a paiticuLariy sacred little image of 
Amon-Ka. known as Amon-of-the* Road, which tiad prob¬ 
ably accompanied other envoys to the Kingdoms of tlie 
Sea in times past, and would be recognised iu a token of 
the ofUdal nature of any embassy which carried it, 

'Ih us armed Wcnarnoti set out from El Uibdi—probably 
the andem Hetbeonu, tht capital of the Eighteenth 
Province of Ufqwr Egj’pt—on ihe sixteenth day of the 
eleventh month of the Wth year of the rei^ of Rannises 


timr 
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XII B.C.), and travelled down the Nile by boat to 
Tanis, a distance of some ^ miles. On his anival at 
this fair city of the Deha, whose temples and palaces rose 
on the borders of the swamps at the edge of the sea, 
Wenamon made his way to the palace of Nesubancbded, 
and handed to him the letters which he had received 
from tJie High Priest. Th^ were caused to be read 
aloud; and Nesobanebded, heattrig tliat WenamcFii was 
desirous ol reaching the Lebanon as soon as possiblo. 
made the necessary arrangeinents for liis iminediate 
despatch upon a vessel wbieh happened then to be lying 
at the quay under the commiuid of a Syrian skipper 
named Mengebei, who was about to set out for the 
Asiatic coast. On the first duy of the twelfth month, 
that is to say fourteen da3'5 after his departure from his 
native town, Wenamon set saU from Tanis, crossing the 
swromps and heading out into " the Great S3Tian Sea 
Tlic voyage over the blue rippling Mediternmean was 
cahn uml prosperous as the good ahip sailed along the 
barren shores of the land of die Shaahu. along the more 
mountainous coast of Edom, and thence northwards past 
tlie dtifii of Askalon and Asbdod. To Wenamon. how¬ 
ever, the journey was fraught with anxiety. He was ftiU 
of fears as his rec^ition in S^ria, for the lir^t of Ids 
misfortunes Eiad befallen him. Althou^ tie tiad with 
him both money and the image of Amon-of-the-Road, 
in the excitement and hmry of his departure lie had 
entirety forgotten to obtain again the bu^e of letters of 
introductioa which he had given Xesubanebded to read: 
and thus tlicre were reasons for supposing that his mission 
migh t prove a complete failure. Uengebet was evidently 
a stem old salt who cored not a snop of tlw tmgeTS for 
Amon or hb envoy, and whose one destie was to reacli his 
destination as rapidly as wind and oats would permit: 
and it is probable that he refused bluntly to return to 
Tanb when Wenoraon informed him of the ovemi^t. 
This and the inherent distrust of on Egyptian for a 
foreigner led Wenamon to regard the captain and his men 
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with suspicion ; and one must imagion^ him seated m the 
tDtigh deck-cabin gloomily guarding the divine image and 
his stpie of money. Ue had ^rith him a secretary and 
probably ttvo or three servants; and one may picture 
these unfortunates anxiously watcliing the Syrian crew 
as tliey slouched about tlie deck. It is furtlicr to be 
remenibcred that, as a general rule, Egyptians suffer 
excessively ftuni sea-sickneas. 

Alter some days tlie ship arrived at the little dty of 
Dor. which nestled at the fool of the Ridge of Car^; 
and here they put in to teplcni^ their supplies. Wena- 
mon states in Ids report that Dor was at that time a dty 
of the Utekd or Sidhans, smuc wandering band of sea- 
rovers having left thdr native Sicily to settle here, at 
hist under the protection of the Egyptians, but now 
independent of them. The King of Dor, by name Bedel, 
hearing tiiat an envoy of the High Priest of Amon-Ra 
had arrived in his harbour, very politely sent down to 
bim a joint of boef, some loaves of bread, and a jar of 
wine, upon whidi Wenamon must have set to with an 
appetite, after subsisting upon the scanty raiioas of the 
sea for so kmg a time. 

ft may be that the wine was more potent than that to 
which the Eg3^tian was axxustomed: or perhaps the 
white buihliugs of the dty, gHstening m the stinli^t, 
anti the busy quays, engrossed his attention too com¬ 
pletely : anyhow, the second of his misfortunes now 
befell him. One of the Syrian sailors seized the oppor¬ 
tunity to slip into his cabin and to steal the money which 
hidden tliere. Before Wenamon had detected the 
robbery die sailor had disappeared for ever amidst the 
houses of Dor, That evening the distracted envoy, 
seated upon the floor of his cabin, tya.s obliged to chronicle 
the list of stolen money, which list uras afterwards tn- 
corpurated in bis repon m the following manner 
One vessel containing gold amounting to .. 5 debens 
Four vessds contaming sil%rer amounting to ;to 
One wallet containing silver amounting to ..11 debens 
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TotoJ of what was stolen . gold, 5 deibcns: silver, 31 
debcns, A dcbcn weighed about loo grammes., and tints 
the robber uras richer by 500 frammcs oi gold, wMoh In 
those days would have the purehsising value tif about 
£600 in our moneyp and 3 graimnes ol silver, c^uni Id 
about £2,20qJ 

Wciiaman must have Akpt UlUe that rriglit, suid early 
on die foltowLDg iBomiiig hitstePLsl to tbe palace of 
Kirig Bedel to lay hh ease before turn. Fominatdy 
Bedel did not ask bim for his ci^JentiaJs but with the 
ucniost politMiiiss gave Iiis cousidcratipn to the aJIair. 
Wenamon^s words^ howiyver^ wtsre hy no rtwaiis polite^ 
and one fuids in them a Uustcring assurance which sug* 
gesis that he conaidcred himself a personage of extreme 
consequcnctf, and regarded a King of Dcir as nothing in 
Gompaiisoti with on envoy of Amon-RsL 

I have hem robbed Ui your harbour."^ be cried, so 
he tell* us in the report, ” arid, since \m\ ate die king of 
ttiL^ land, you must be regarded as a parly to the crime* 
You niusi sieirch for my motley. The money bdongs to 
Kesubanelxled, Eind it bclonj^ to Hciiiot, my lord '* 
(no TTienlion^ observe* of the wretched Rameses Xill^ " ujid 
to the other nohits of Egypt. It belongs also to 
and 10 Alekmel, and to f^ar-Baal the Prince of Byblosu"' 
These latter were the persons to whom it was to li paid. 

The King of Dor listened to this outburst with SicilLaii 
politeness, and replied tn the following vety correct 
terms: With all due respect to your honour and 

«Cf!ltmcy/‘ be said, " I know noUring uf this cemptaint 
which you have lodged with me. If the thief bekmgsd 
to my land and went on board your ship in onkr to steal 
y-our mmtsy, I would advance you dm sum from my 
treasury wliiJe Uiey were findiiig the cnlprit. But the 
thief who robbed you beJcngied to your ship. Tarrjv 
howevoTp a few days hesre with me and E will acek biro/* 

« See ni/ p/ in iLt C«>^ Mwu*im, 

|i> Ktfl, 

* truulpLtkm u hit»ii 04 tiul ^ BnimtM. 
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Werumion, thtrefort. strode back to the ^essdi and 
ihorti remained, fuming and Iruiting, for mne long 4 sy^. 
The skipper Mcngebet. hcrweverp had no reason to remain 
at Dor, and seems to have told Wenamon that he 
could wait no longer^ On die tcntli day, therii^Drc, 
Wenamon rtinLced his steps to the palace. »nd addressed 
himself once more to Bedd, " Look,” he ^id to the 
king, when he was ushered into the royal presence. ” you 
have not found my money, and thcrefure you had belter 
let me go with my ship's captain and with those . . * 
The rest of the interview is bst in a laomii, and prac¬ 
tically the only words which the damaged condition of 
the pap3Tus permits one now to read are^ He said, 
* Be sili.^nt ! ' *' which indieates that even the patience of 
a King of Dor could be exhausted. 

Wlicn the narrative is abSe to be resumed one iinds tliat 
Wenamon has set sail from tlie city, and has travelled 
along the coast to the proud city oj Tyre, where he ar¬ 
rived one afternoon pmnilcs? and ietlerlesa^ living now 
nodiing left but the little Amon-of-th^Road and his own 
audacity. The charms of Tyre, then one of the gre^t 
parts of tlie dvilised world, 'were of no consequence to 
tlie destitute Egyptian, nor do they seem to have at¬ 
tracted tile skipper of hh ship, who, after his long delay 
at Ttor, was in no mood to iingcr. A( dawii the nrad 
tnoming, therefore, the journey was continued, sund once 
moft tiu unforuiuate lacuna interrupts the passage of 
the reports From ihe tattered fragments of the writiog, 
however, it seems that at the nc^ct port of call—ptniiapA 
the ctij' of Sidort—a party of moffensivr Sidlmn iru^r- 
chunts was encountered, and immediately tire dnsperale 
Weuamon hatched a daring plot. By time he had 
Como to place some inist in Mcngcbclp die skipper, who* 
for the «ake of his owti good standing in had 

shown himsdf willing to hdp the envoy of Aiuon-Ka in 
his troubli^p although he would not go so far as to delay 
his journey for hhn ^ and Wenamon therefore admitted 
him to his councils. On sense prctcjrt or another a party 
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led by the Egyptian paid a vijai to these merchants and 
entered into conveisatioii witJr them. TbtfU. sudde^oiy 
ovetpowering tikem, a nisb was made for Ibeir cash-box, 
whidi Wenamon at once burst open. To Ills disappoint¬ 
ment be found it to oontain only thirty-onL> deb^ of 
silver, which liapiKnud to be predseiy tlte aiuoimt of 
dlvtar, thoii^ not of gold, which be had tost. Tliis sum 
he pocketed, saying to the struggling mscliant^ as he did 
so, ** I will take this money o! yours, and will keep it 
until you find my money, Was it not a Sicilian who 
stole it, and no thief of ours ? 1 will take it."* 

With these words the party meed back to the ship, 
scrambled on board, and in a few moments had hoisted 
sail and were scudding northwards towards Byblos, where 
Wenamon proposed to throw himself on the merty of 
Zakar-Baol, the peiuce of that dty. VVenanuin, it will 
be rcmembeml, bad always considered that he hod been 
robbed by a Sicilian of Dor, notwithstanding the fact 
that <mly a sailor of Ins own ship could have known of 
the trxtstence of the money, os King Bedd sesm to have 
pointed out to him. The Egyptiim, therefore, did not 
regard this forcible seisnre of silver from these other 
Sicilians as a cciine. It was a perfectly just appro- 
pdadon of a poUion of the funds which bdonged to birg 
by rights, l^t us imagine ourselves robbed at our 
hotel by Hans the Gonnon waiter: it would surely give 
ws the most profound satisfaction to take Heir Schim- 
pfendorfl, the piano-tuner, by the tbioat whai next bo 
visited us, and go through his pockets. He and Hans; 
being of the same nationality, must sofler for one another's 
sins, and if the magistrate thinks otherwise he must be 
regarded as prejudiced by too much study of the law. 

B>-b]o3 stood at the foot of the lulls of Lebanon, in the 
vety' shadow of the great cedars, and it was therclum 
Wcnainon's dcstmation. Now, however, as die ship 
dropped anchor in the harbour, tlie Egyptian realised 
that bis missian would probably be fruitier and that ht 
b iro se lf would peihaps be flung into prison for illegally 
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having in tiis possession the famoius image of the god to 
which he could show no written right. Moreover^ the 
news of the robbery of the merchants migiit wdl have 
reached Byblos overlimcL His first action, therefore, 
was to conceal tlu: idol and the money: and this having 
been accomplished he sat hintseU down in his cabin to 
await events. 

Tlie Prince of Byblos certainly bad been advised of the 
robbery; and as soon as the news of the ship's arrival 
was reported to him he sent a curt message to the captain 
saying simply “ Get out of my harbour." At this 
Wenamou gave up ali hope, and, hearing that tliero was 
thjtai in port a vessel wliidi was about to sail for Egypt, 
he sent a pathetic message td the Prince asking whether 
he might be allowed to travel by it bock to bis own 
country. 

No satisfactory answer was received, and for the best 
part of a month Wenamon's ship rode at anchor, while 
the distracted envoy paced the deck, vainly [londcnng 
upon a fitting course of action. Eadt moming the same 
brief order, Get out of my harbour," was delivered to 
him by the harbour-master; but the icdcdsioii oi the 
authorities os to how to treat this Egyptian official pre¬ 
vented the Older bdng backed by force. Meanwhile 
Wenaiuon and Mengebet judiciously spread throogh the 
city the report of the power of Atnoa-of-the-Road, and 
hinted darkly at the wrath which would ultimately fall 
upon the of those who suffetEd the image end its 

keeper to be turned away from the (}unys of Byblos. No 
doubt, also, a portion of the stolen debens of silver was 
ei^ended in bribes to the priests of the city, for, as we 
ahall presently see, one of tliem took up WetiHmon's 
cause with the most unnatural vigour. 

All, however, seemed to be of no avail, and Wenamon 
decided to get away as best he could. His worldly goods 
were quietly transferred to the ship which was bound for 
the Nile ; and. when night had iaiJen, with Amon-of-the- 
Road tucked under his aim, he hurried along the deserted 
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quay. Euddpiily otit of tlie darkness there appeared a. 
group of figures, iuid Wcttiunon fbond hioiself cooirooicd 
by the stalwart harbour-master and his polic®. Now', 
indeed, he gave himself up lor lost. The image w'ould. be 
taken b^m liitn. and no longer would he have the alter¬ 
native of leaving the harbour. He must have groaned 
aloud as bo stood there in the black idght, with the cold 
sea wind threatening to tteir the ccweis from the tr^iire 
under his arm. His surpritiCt therefore, was unbounded 
when the liarhour-tnastw addressed him in the following 
wurds : *’ Remain until morning liere near tlic prince." 

Tluj Lgyptian turned upon him heredy. " Are you 
not the man who came to me every day saying ' Get out 
of my harbour ’ ? " he cried. " And iimv arc you not 
saying ' Remain in Byblos' ?—your object being to let 
this ship which I have found depart for Egypt without 
me, so that you may come to me again and say ' Go 
away 

The harbour-niaster in reality bad been ordered to 
detain VVenmiion. for quite another rtsasem. On Ltie pre¬ 
vious day, while the prince was sacrificing to his gods, 
one of the noble youths in his train, who had probably 
seen the colour of Wenmnon’s debens, suddiaily brake 
Into a religioiis frenzy, and so coatmutxi all that day. and 
fia into the night, c^ing incEssontly upon those around 
him to go and fetdi tlie envoy of Amon-Ra and tlio 
sacred image. Prince Zakar-BaaJ had considered it 
prudent to obey this apparently divine command, and 
had sent the hurbour-niaster to prevent Wenamon's 
departure. Finding, however, that the Egyptian was 
determined to board tlie sltip, th£ ofiicmJ sent a me^tengi^r 
to the prince, who replied with an order to Uve skipper of 
the vessel to remain that nigtil in harbour. 

L'pon UiL- folioiving monting a deputation, evidently 
friendly, waited on Wenanion, and urged him to come to 
the palace, which he finally did, incidentally attending on 
his way Uie mtfnting senice which was being celebrated 
upon the sea-shore. " 1 found the princG," writes 
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Woiamon in his report, sitting in his upper diamber^ 
Scaning his back sigainsL a window, while tiic waves of the 
Great Syrian Sea beat against the wall below, 1 said to 
liiiTi ‘ Tlie mercy of Amon be witli yoti! ^ Ho said to mo 
^ tlow long is it frtim now ^l^noe you left the ainxle of 
Atnon ? ' 1 replied " Five moutlis arid one day from 
now 

llie prince iJien said " Loot now, if wlint )"<iu say is 
true, whtru is iht writing of Amon w hich should ^ in 
your hand ? Where h the letter ol the H^h I'^riest of 
A molt w^hich should be in your Imid ? ** 

“ I gave them tci Kesiibancbded/* replied Wcnartion. 

" Then/" says W'^eitamori. '' he wras very wroth, and Ue 
said to me ' Look liere, the Mrritings and the letters are 
not in your hand. And sphere is ihe fine ship which Nesu- 
banebded woiild have given yotip and where is its picked 
Syrian crew ? He would not put you and your aJiaifs in 
charge of this skipper of youm, who mlghl have had you 
killed and thrown into thtr SFca. WTmm tvould tiiey have 
sought the god from then f—and you. whom would they 
have sought you from thtn ? ^ So be said to and { 
replied tci him * There are indeed Egyptian s]upi> and 
Egyptian crews that sail under Nesubanebded. but he 
had at the time no ship and no Syrian crew' to give me 
Ihe prince did not accept this as a satis:^toTy* answer, 
but pointed out that iliere were ten ihonsand ships sailing 
between Egypt and S3nia. of which number there must 
have been one at Nesubans^bded's dbposat. 

Then/' writes Wenamnni " I was silent in this great 
hour. At length he said lo me * On what business have 
you come here ? ^ 1 replied * I have come to get wood for 
the great and august barge of Amon-fta, king of gods. 
Your father SiUppLied it, yotir grandfaiher did so, and yon 
too shall do it/ So spoke I to hhn/* 

The prince admitted that his lathers had sent w^ood to 
Egypt, but lie pointed nut that they had received proper 
remuuenition for it. He then tuld his S 4 !ni"ani& to go 
and find the old ledger in which ilie trsmsaetions were 
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recorded, and ibh being done, it was found Uut ^ thousand 
debens of silver hod been paid for the wood. Tlic prince 
now argued that he wns In no way the servant of Anion, 
for if he had been he woidd have been obliged to supply 
the wood without renumeradon. “ 1 ain," he proudly 
declared, " ndtlicr youi servant nor the servant of him 
who sent you here, li 1 cry out to the Lebanon the 
lieavens open and the logs lie here on the shore of the 
sea.He went on to say tliat If. of liis condescension, he 
now procuml die timber, Wenanmn would have to pro¬ 
vide the ships and all the tachle, ** If J make the sails 
of the ships for you,"' said the prince, " they may be 
top-heavy and may break, and yon will p<uish in the sea 
when Amon tbundeiB from heaven : for skilled workman¬ 
ship comes only froni Egypt to reach my place of abode." 
lliis seems to have upset the composure of Wemunon lo 
some extent, and the prince took advantage <d his un- 
Gasiness to say Anyway, what is thk misarable e^tpe- 
dition that they have had you make (withuot money or 
equipment) ? " 

At this Wenamon appears to have ket his temper. 

O guilty one I '■ he said to the prince, thi»t is jm 
miserable expedition on which J am engagt'd, Tticre Is 
no ship upon the Nile which Amoa docs not own. and his 
is the sea, and his this Lebanon of which you say ‘ It is 
mine.' Its forests grow for the borgo of Amon . the lord 
of every ship. Why Amon-Ra himself, Ihe king of the 
gods, said to Herhor, my lord. * Send me '' and Herhor 
made me go beaiing the statue of this great god. Yet 
sec, you have allowed this great god to wait iwenty-nine 
days after he had arrived in your harbour, although you 
certainly knew be was tiiere. He is indeed still wliat he 
once was : ye. now wiiile you stand bai^ainEng for the 
Lebanon with Amoti its Loid. As for Amon-Ra. the 
king of the guds. he is the lotd of Jife and health, and he 
was the lord of your fathers, who spent tlieir lifetime 
ofieiing to him. You also, you are the servant of Auum. 
Ji you will say to Arson ‘ 1 will do *h« a tut you execute 
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luB cmnniatid. you shall live and be prosperous and be 
bcaJtby, and ynu ^a11 be popular with your whole country 
and people. Wish not for j-ourself a thing belonging to 
Amon-Ka, king of the gods. Truly the Ucm loves his 
own t Let my secretaiy be broii^it to me that I may 
send hiin to Nesubanebded, and he will send you all that 
! shall ask him to send, after ^^ch. 'when i return to the 
south, I will send you all your tiides sfain.’' 

■' So spake J to him," says W'cnamnn in his report, as 
with a fiourish oi his pen be bmigs this fine speech to an 
end. No doubt it would have been more truthful in film 
to say " So would I have spoken to him bad ! not been 
so flustered ; but of all types oi lie 'tljis is probably die 
most excusable. At all events, he said sufEcient to in¬ 
duce the prince to send bis secretary to Egypt \ and as 
a token of good faith Zakar-Baal sent with liim seven logs 
of cedar-'wood. In forty-eight days' rime the messenger 
returned, bringing with him five gulden and flve silver 
vases, twenty gannents of fine linen, 300 rolls of papyrus, 
500 ox-hides, 500 coUs of rupc. twenty measures of lentils, 
and five measures of <lri^ fish, At this present the 
prince expressed htmEeif most saitslied, and immediately 
Krni 300 men and 300 oxen with proper overseers ti> 
start the work of felhlig the trees. Some dght months 
after leaving Tonis, WtmamcBi's delighted eyes gared upon 
the complete number of logs l3iiig at the c^e of the sea, 
ready fur sliipment to Egypt. 

The task being flnbhed, the prince walked down to the 
beach to inspect the timber, and he called to Wenamon 
to come witli biiu. When the Egyptian had approached, 
the prince pointed to the logs, remarking that the work 
had been carried through although the Temuneratioti had 
not been nearly so great as that ivhicti his fathers bad 
received. Wenamon was about to reply when rnari- 
vertentl}' the sliadow of die prince's umbrella fell upon 
his head. What memories or anticipations this trivial 
incident aroused one cannot now tdl with certainty. 
One of the genileineii-hi'waitsng, however, found cause 
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to it to whisper to Wensunon " Hie shadow of Pbanoh, 
your Jorrf, falls upon you "—the mmark. mi doubt, bdng 
accompanied by a sly dig iji the ribs. The prince ^grily 
snapped " Let him alone ; and with the picture of 
Wenamon gluomUy storing out to sea, we :ire left to 
worry out the meaning of the occurrence. [ t tuny be that 
the prince intended to keeii Wenamoti at B.vblos imrij 
the uttermost farthing had been extracted from ligj'pt 
in further pn^meni for the wood, and that therefore he 
was to be regarded henceforth ns Wenamon’s king and 
master. TTiis is perhaps indicated by the follow tog 
remarks of the prince, 

'* Do not tfms conteniptote the terrors of the sea." he 
said to ^^'enamotJ. " For if you do that you sbotdd also 
contemplate my oiivn. Come, 1 Imvo not done to vou 
what they dinj to certain former envoys. They spent 
seventeen years in this land, am! they died wiicn; they 
w^.’* Then, turning to an attendant,Take hhn," he 
said, " and let him see tlie ttnnb in which they lie." 

Oh, don’t let me see it," VVenamon tells us tliat he 
OTed in anguisli i but. lecnveriDg his composure, he con- 
timiL-d to u more valiant strain, " Mere human beings," 
be said. " were thi* envoys who were then sent. There 
no god mnong thcni (as tlsere ixow 

The prince had recently ordered an engraver to write 
a coninieniomtive inscription upon a. stone tablet record¬ 
ing the fact that the king cd (lie gods had sent Amon-of- 
thc-Rtjad toBybtos as hU divine messenger and Wenamon 
as his human messenger, that timber had been asked (or 
and supplied, and that in return Amon had promised hiiu 
tra thousand yearn of celestial life over ami above that 
of ortUnaiy persons. Wenamon now remmaL'd him of 
tlus. asktog him why he dhonhi talk so sUghtmgJy of the 
Egyptian enroys wlmti the making of tiiis tablet eljowcd 
lilt in nr^lity he ctimidcred tlicir aji 

Moneover, Ite painted out that whiui tn fntilre yeoto an 
envoy from Egypt should read this tablet, he would of 
contse pronounce at once the magical prayers which 
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would procure lor the prmc^e, who would probably then 
be in hell after all, a clmught of water. This remark 
seems to liave tickled the prince's taucy, for be gravdy 
ackfiowicdgied its valuiCf, and spoke no mjtsro in Jiis fomiEsr 
strain. Wenarmiri closi^ the inten-iew by promuung that 
the High Prit^t of Amon-Ra would fully reward him for 
hL^i various kiudnessea. 

Shortly alter this the Egyptian paM anetber visit to 
tlte to feast hb eyes upon the logs^ Hq must 

have been almost unable to contain himsdf in the dt^Ught 
and e^edtement of the ending^of his task and his approadi- 
ing return in triumph to Egypt; and we may see him 
jauntily walking over the sand, perhaps humming a tune 
to himself. Suddenly he observed a Reet M eleven ^hips 
sailing towards the town, and the song nmsl have died 
upon his lips. As tlicy drew nearer be saw to his horror 
that they belonged to ilie Stdlions uf and we must 
picture him biting his nails in Lis anxiety os he slewed 
amongst the logs. Pres^Uy they were withm hailbig 
distance, and some ime called to diem asking their busi- 
nessn Thn reply mug aorrss the water, brief and terrible : 

Arrest Wenamon I Let not a ship of his paws to Egypt." 
Hearing theise words the envoy of Amon^Ka. king of the 
gods, just now so proudly boating, threw^ himself upon 
tlie sand and l>ursi into tears. 

The sobs of the wretched moji penetrated to n chamber 
in which the prince's secretary sat writing at the open 
window, and he hurried ov^ to the prostrule tigure. 

Whatever b the matter W’itii yon ? he said, so w'e are 
told, tapping the man on the shoulder. 

Wonamoti raised his head. ** Surely ymi see these 
birds wludi de^toul on Egypt." he groaned. " Look at 
durm 1 They liave come into the harbour, and how long 
shall I bu left forsaken hero ? Truly yon see those who 
have come to arrest me*" 

Wltli these weirds one must suppose that Wenanoon 
rottirncd co his weeping* fur lie says in his report that tins 
syrapailietic secretary went oS to hud the prUice in order 
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that samtt plan of action, might be fomniIatf!d. When 
the tiew& was reported to Znkar-Baal, he too began to 
lament; lor the whole afiatr was menadng and ugly. 
Looldflg out of the window he saw the Sicilian ships 
anchoTEd as a barrier across the moutli of the harbour, he 
saw the logs of cedar-wood sb%wn over the beach, he saw 
the writhing figure of Wenamon pouring sand and dust 
upon his h^il and drunuumg feebly with his toes ; and 
his royal heart W'as moved with pity for the Egj'ptian. 

Hastily speaking to his secretary, he told bint to piro- 
cure two large jars of wine and a ram, and to give them 
to VVenamoa on the chance that they might stop the 
oobfc of his hunentatiom. The secretary and his servants 
procured these things from the kitchen, and, tottering 
down with them to the envoy, placed them by bis side, 
WeaaiiLcm, however, merely glanced at them in a sickly 
manner, and ihen buried his head once more. The failure 
must have been observed from the window of the palace, 
for tiic prince sent antitlier servant flying off for a popular 
Egyptian lady of no reputation, who happened to be 
living jUSt tlien at Byblos in the capacity of a dancing- 
girL Pr^ntly she tnlnced into the room, very much 
dated, no doubt, at this indication of the royal favour. 
The priace at utice ordered her to hasten down on to tlie 
beach to conafert her couiitrynum, “ Sing to bttn/‘ he 
said. " Xhm't let his heart feel appreltensiou.'* 

Weijamon seems to have waved the girl a^c, and we 
may picture the prince making urgent signs to tlic lady 
from his window to renew her efforts. The moans of the 
misfuable man, however, did not cease, npd the prince 
had recourse to a third device. This time he sent a 
servant to Wtamnum with a message of ealTt^ assurance. 
" Eat and drink." he said, " and let not your heart feel 
apl^iensinn. You shall hear all that t have to say in 
the moming." At this Wenamon roused himself, and, 
wipmg his eyes, consented to be led back to his rooms, 
ever turuing, no doubt, to cast nervous glance in the 
dkectiou of the silent ships of Dor. 
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On. IhiC foUoning morning the prince sent for the 
leailcrs of the Sidltans and asked them for what reason 
had come to Bybios. They replied tliat they bad 
come in search of Wexiamon, wtio tmd robbed some of 
tlicir countrymen of thirty-one debena of silver. The 
prince WHS pbeed in a difficult position, for he was desiroiis 
to avoid giving offence either to Dor or to Egypt from 
whence he now expected further puyxnent : but he man' 
aged tq pass out on to dearer groiuid by means of a simple 
stratagem. 

" I cannot arrest the envoy of Amon in my tHsmtory,” 
he said to Uit men of Dor. " But I will send him away, 
and you shall pursue him and arrest him.” 

The plan soenis to ha^ne appealed to the sporting in¬ 
stincts of the Sicilians, fur It appears that they drew oft 
irom the harbour to await thdr quarry. Wenamon was 
then iufurmed of the schcuie, and one may suppose that 
he dmw«:d no relish for it. To be chased acro^ a bilious 
sea by sjxjfting men of hardened stomach was surely a 
torture for the damned: but it is to be presumed that 
Zakar-Baai left the Egyptian some diance of escapf. 
Hastily he was conveyed on board a ship, and his misery 
must have been oomplcte wken ho obsc^ed outside 
the harbotir it was blowing a gale. Hardly had he set 
out into the " Great Syrian Sea '* Ijcfmv a terrihe storm 
burst, and in the confusion wluch ensued wc lose sight of 
tlie waiting fleet. No doubt tht Sicilians put into Byblos 
ooco mure for shelter, and deemed Wenamon at the 
bottom of the ocean as the wind whistled through the ir 
own bare rigging. 

The Egyptian had planned to avoid his enemies by 
beating iiortliwards when he left the hartwur. instead of 
southwards towards Eg>*pi ; but the tempest took die 
ship's course into its own hands and drove the trail craft 
nortii-westw-ords towards Cyprus, the wooded shores of 
wliich w ere, in course of dme, sightccl Wenamcm was now 
indeed 'twixt tlic devil and die deep sea, for behind htrg 
the waves raged furiously, nod befure him he percdvcd 

t 
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<1 tbrealeDiDg group of Cypriots aivaitiDg him upon the 
wmd'Swept Ehore. Presentiy the ves$di gnnmded upon 
the beach, and jmmedktidy the tU-starred j^'ptian 
and the entire ctvyt were prisoners in the hands of a 
hostile mob. Roughly th^ 'Were dragged to the capital 
of (he island, which liappemsd to be but a lew miliis dis^ 
tant. and with ignonuny they were hustled, wet and 
bedraggled, through tlie streets towards the palace of 
Hetebe, the Queen of Cj'pius- 
As they neared the budding the queen hersdf passed 
by^ surrounded by a brave company of nobles and 
soldiers. Wenamcn burst away from his captors^ and 
bowed bimsdf before the royal lady, crying as be did so, 
“ Surely there is sconebody amongst this company who 
onderstands Egyptian.*' One of the nobles, to Wena- 
moit's joy, TepUed *' Yea, 1 underatand it." 

Say to my mistress," cried the tattered envoy, “ that 
I have beard even in farniid Thebes, the abode of Amon. 
that in every city injustice is done, but that justice obtains 
in the laud of Cyprus. Yet sec, injustice is done here 
also this day/' 

This was repeated to the tiueen, who replied " Indeed 1 
—what is tliis tliat you say ? " 

Through the interpireter Wenammi then addressed 
tiimself to Hetebe. " If the sea raged,*’ he said, *' and 
tlte wind drove me to the land where 1 now am, will you 
let these people take advantage of it to murder me, I who 
am tin envoy of .Amon ? I am one for whom Uiey vrill 
seek unceasingly t And as for these saibrs of the prince 
ol Byblos, whom they also wish to kill, their lord will 
undoubtedly capture ten crews of yours, and will slay 
every man of them in revenge/' 

This seems to have impressed the queen, for riie ordered 
the mob to stand on one side, and to Wenamon she said, 
" Pass the night . , . " 

Here the tom writing comes to an abrupt end, and tlie 
remainder of Wenamon’s adventures are for ever lost 
amidst the dust oi El Uibeh. One may suppose that 
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Hetebe look tbe Egyptian under her pmtcctioii, and diat 
uldmatdy he aiiived om^ more in Egypt, whither 
Zakar-Baa! had perhaps already sent the tunW. Ketura* 
ing to kb native town, it seems that Wettamon wrote his 
report, which for some reason or other was never de^* 
patched to the High Priest. Perhaps the envoy was 
himself sent for, and thus his report was rendered useless ; 
or perhaps our text is one of several copies. 

There can be no question that he was a writer ol gr^t 
power, and this tale of hts adventures must be regarded 
as one of the jewels of die andimt Egyptian language. 
The brief description of the I^nce of Byblos, seated with 
his liack to the window, while the waves beat against the 
wall below, brings vividly befoTB one that far-of! scene, 
and reveals a Ughtness of touch most unusual in writers 
of that time. There is surely, too, an apprudation of 
a delicate form of humour observable in his account of 
some of his deaUngs widi the prince. It is appalling 10 
think that th** peasants who found this roll of papyrus 
might have used it as fnel for their evening fire; and 
that, had not a drifting rumour of the value of such 
articles re|udied their village, this little tale of old Egypt 
and the long-lost Kingdoms of the Sea would have gone 
up to empty heaven in a pufi of smoke. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE PRESERVATION OF ^INTIQUTTLES 

Is the I>resdeii S^ackrkJttfn. a. newspaper of ctnuddiirable 
landing, aa article appcartti in the second jwir of the 
late war. in which a weU-known Gofnirtui writer sidVDCatod 
a ruthless attack upon the antiquities and art Ir^ures 
of Italy* 

'■ If fiilian statesmen " he s«dd, " have imagined that 
the art treasures in their country are a spedcs of insurance 
against a too energetic conduct of the War mi Germany’s 
partj they will experience some verj' bitter disappoint- 
ttients." He tells the Italian people tliat tlie wdi-being 
of the least dgnificant Gcnnan soldier—that is to say, 
any oaf from the lowest grade of Gtiman l 4 le--is of moie 
value than the most magnificent gem of ancient or mudem 
art j and in conriuaion be declares that when the 
maaoments and cathedrals, the statues and the pictures, 
the churches and the palaces, of Venice, Milan, Florence 
and Rome, feel the sharpness of the German sword, it will 
be—and God knows tluxt it will be—a just judgment that 
ox^take them'' 

Tlic views thus recorded are not to be regarded as the 
expression of an individual idiosyncrasy. The German 
tieatmciit of the historical monuments of France and 
Belgium proved clearly enough that the Tenlonic mind 
had discarded (let us hope t^purarily) all reverence for 
ancient works of art as bdng a sentiment which was 
incompatible with tlie general policy of the nation ; and 
we had abundant proof that the existence of what we 
reckon Uie greatest and most permanent tieasures of 
civilisation was beUeved by our late enemies to be of in* 
htutely less account than tlic smallest and most transient 
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i^ra-tiofi of their aggttsssive WMtone, Of course, there 
were certain artistic people in Cxemtamy who would 
have revetted the destmetion of the groat masterpieces 
and might have fdt concerned on Tccei™g the news of 
such ^ catastrophe i but there is hardly a man of Tea- 
tonic race who wotdd not have found exctiscs for the 
soulless cceatnres who then directed the activities of the 
nation, iind would not reptiat the ciiminal heresy lliat 
national necessity atnxigatcs intemationijl obligations. 

It b ihe irony of fate that the Cfermanic enemies of 
Italy, under the stress of war embraced a doctrine which 
Was first prea^i-cd by an Italian—a very young and 
unbalanced pci^nage named Marinetti—who in bia 
initial Manifesto of Futurism, dated 1909, declared that 
his sect wrilusd to destroy tlie museums and Ubrari^ 
which cover Italy with as many cometeriea.^* 

Wcmld yu%*' he waste the best of your 

strength by a useless ailuiimtion of the past ? To admire 
an old picture is to pour our sensitiveness into a lunoral 
um instead of casting it forwwd in violent gushes of 
action^ The admirable past may be balsam for invalids 
and lor prisoners ; but we will have none of itk wre, the 
youngs the strongs the Siving Fiiturists. Come^ then* 
sei^ the pickaxes and hammers! Sap the foundations of 
the venerable cities. We stand upon the extreme prom¬ 
ontory of the centuries : why should wc look bdimd m ? " 
This whole manifesto^ indeed, might well Imve been 
written by a Prussian oJficer of the sdiool w^hich one 
trusts ihc war lias dislodged; and tli^i ninth article of 
the Futurist doctrine* which says We Hosh to glorify 
war, luilitoriain^ patriotism^ the destructive arm of the 
anandibt, the Iteaudiui inventions that kill, and die con¬ 
tempt for wtrnifcn/* reveais a startling dmilant>* to the 
creed of the Geiman, as one saw it iti thaw temble 
Our late enemies did not destroy valned lustorical 
njontimcnis in the manner of savages who knew no 
betU-r ; they destroyed them because tlie reasoned doc- 
trincss upon which Oam Culture w^as founded declared 
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that one living Ge rman was o| grvnter ilgan all the 

revered ^vxrrks of dead masters, one blow for Germany 
more precious Uwn all the art treasures in the world. Tim 
only essential diiTerence bctwwm the teaebrngs of Fntur-^ 
ism, at which we laughed, and of Pan^Gentianism, against 
which we fon^t with such astounding intensity, U tltat 
the Futurist advocated the wholesale destruction of all 
relics of the past, whereas Pan^eimanisni tolerated the 
retention of those monuments and works of art which, 
owing to tlicir situation, did not interfere in the slightest 
degree v-ith the paramount activities of the day. In oilier 
words, the Gernrami regarded the saiegaardii^ of these 
works of art as a matter quite secondary to all practical 
considerations. They had no objection to tlie protec tion 
of their own monuments, which, they realised, had some 
sort of patriotic worth ; but they did not consider that 
antiquities had on ethical value in themselves, and they 
did not regard the dcstmctioEi of foreign works of art 
iritb any real regret at the rime. 

The point of view held, then and now. by the rest of 
the civilised world, is entirely diiierent. Wliile w'e recog-> 
uise that national monuments or treasures of art are an 
asset to the country w’bicb produced them, we are 
accustomed to consider them more as assets of the whole 
human mcc, iirespef^ve of nationality. We feel that a 
beautiful anriqnity has an intrimic value, and it is a 
matter of conscience with us to band on to the future the 
treasures which we have received from the past. Cologne 
Cathedral or the castli^ of the Rhine would have 
bcQi as little likely to be damaged intentionally by us 
as our own ancient buildiugs. The cathedral of Rlicims, 
though h be sitxtked with memories of our early struggles 
witli France, is as beloved by every intelligent Engiish- 
tnan as is Westminster Abbey ; and the burning uf 
Louvain evoked in England a feeling of distress no less 
siocere than that vvhidi would have been aroused by the 
destruction of Oxford or Cambridge. Anctenl master- 
pieces are the possession of the whole world: they are 
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Ihc records of the devdopmedt of the whole hmnau race, 
and we treasure Uiein. vdthout regaid to creed, nationality, 
or faction. The German threat to destroy the morm- 
ments of Italy or France could only he received with 
horror by us. and the sense of outrage would not have 
been dilferent had wl- ourselves bees* at war ivith the 
Italian or French peoples. Each nation, we hclicve, is 
but the steward of its antiquities on behalf of the whole 
world, and warfare does not disrupt that stewardship. 

This attitude towards the relics of bygone days b not 
usually defined by na. It is a sense so rooted in our 
Tninrig that we liave felt no need to find for it a reasoned 
explanation. But. since our late enemies, in the ejtcile- 
ment of warfare, widely and openly preached a doctrine 
of destruction which we had believed to be held only by 
a few madmen of the Futurist sect, it b necessary for us 
to inquire into the unconsidered arguments upon which 
our sentiments in t hi'^ regard are based, Wlial, then, is 
the value of an ancient work of art ? Why do we fed that 
bmltUngs or objects of this kind arc entitled to respect no 
matter how fierce the intemalional struggle which surges 
aroond them f Let us search for an answer to these 
questions tii order that the attitude dictated to us by 
intuitive sentiment may be justified by some process of 
definite thought. Here in the loUowing pages are briefly 
outlined the main aiguments uludi have presented them* 
selves to the mind ol one whose business for several years 
it has been to safeguard the treasures of the past from 
thoughtless or intentional damage, and who, in the stress 
of that Sabour, has oiten searched for thr foundations of 
the instinctive desire to preserve intact to future genera¬ 
tions the ancient glories of an alien race. 

" Ijong memories make great peoples," satd Montalem' 
bert, and it b largely for this reason that the preser\'ation 
of antiquities is desitabte. Antiquities, whether they be 
ntirks of art or objects of archseologicnl interest, are die 
iUustmtionB in the book of hiatoiy, by means of whidr 
we are able to visualise the activities of past ages. The 
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buitdmg^ and objects created by period in a nation's 
existence have a value more or liss equal to the written 
fiords ol ibat On the ixne hand die d^xiimjentaiy 

records sometimes tell ns of matters upun which stmc^ 
tuial or artistk lelics throw no light ; and on the other 
hand monumtmU and objects often give informatiozi lo 
m which no written word could convey. Antiquities and 
lustories are iascparalile. Tlir one kind of reobid supple^ 
ments the other ; and it b as difficult to read histcry 
aright witiiout the aid of the^ tangible illustrations as 
h would be to study Euclid without linear diagrams. 
Tims to destroy antiquities b to destroy history. 

Tilt CmnaiB of course did not attempt to make a dis- 
ttnetiem betw^een objects ami etocuntente in tbdr threat 
to Italy^ or in UiEir destinctive policy m FratiCd and 
Belgium. Public libraries were necessarily i^idangered 
by the menace (u public museums^ gailerics^ anil buildings; 
und the attack therefore wa5 openiy made upcni the 
national orthives tiiemsdves, both in their documentary 
and their material form. The cranks of the Futurist 
movement desired to uniiihilate histcrrical records because 
they con&tdeFed them to be of no value to hunian pro¬ 
gress : the Germans Vfcre W'iiling to obliterate these 
rectirfs liccauiw they ccaisidcrcd them to be of !ijss value 
than the temporary operations of their armies^^ There is 
very little diffcreaice betwren the two points of view^ 

Any person of intehigaice will quickly recognise tliat 
the mind winch looks mih compiacency upon die des¬ 
truction of a part of the wcirld's ardiives will regard with 
cquammiiy the d&trt>ctimi of the entire record of man's 
past !u:tivides. Aticienl building, objecis and documents 
are not 50 numerous that the loss of a kw specimens can 
pass uimoljced : but even if the number were unlimited 
the crime of tlie destrue don of some of tJiat numlwjr 
would nut be fUmiiii^hfid. A thief wiio steals a handy 
hundred pounds from a public fund is not lcs$ ciilpahie 
because ht? leaver tmiouchrd the bulk of tJie capital sum, 
which tmppens to be out of his rcadv. Tliis aspect of the 
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matter thus resolves itself into a question wbelher a. 
knowledge of history is of any practical value to the man 
of the present day, or whether il is merely a hindrance to 
the progress of his original thought. The Futurist 
dchnitdy accepts the latter view. 

" Would you poison yourselves," says hts Manjfejto, 
" by a knowledge of historj' ? Do you \^'vint to decay ? 
Would j»ou tt'asto your strength by a useless adniimtion 
of the past, from which you can but. emerge exhausted, 
mluced, downirodden ? " 

The Oennan seemed to take the same attitude towards 
history, with this one qualification—that he was prepared 
to tolerate, to a certain extent, tiio history of his ovvn 
nation. In hia blind agony he saw a certain use in the 
study of the developinenl of Germanic thought, but 
recognised none in the lessons conveyed by the history of 
other nations. German antiquities had some sort of 
value to him because they were German, not because they 
were antiquities. Like the Futurist, he felt that he 
" stood upon the summit of the world “ | he believed that 
he had the r igh t to make new laws, to upset accustomed 
habits ; he would not be bound by the old traditions of 
which the growth is recorded by history. Confident in 
tlie freedom and maniacal strength whichjre derived from 
his destruction of tiadition, he bounded forward, to use 
the words of the Mamfesto, " scratching the air with 
hooked hngers, and sndhng at the academy doors the 
odour of the rotting minds within ; wmmuig his hands 
at the 6re made by the burning of the old books ; while 
injustice, strong and healtliy. burst forth radiantly in his 
eyes." 

Like the Futurist, the militant German hated, the 
restrictions placed upon him by calm, sedate history ; he 
detested the admonitions of accunmlaljeci experience; 
and, regarding liimsclf as supennan, he nifihed to be rid 
of all records, documeninty or material, which tended to 
pull hb thoughts down from the untrodden paths of his 
h^ i attainment to the unchanging plains of tlie world. 
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]jtsl as in i!^-arfcxre lie brushed aside every ^hicb 

experience and custom had placed upon ail military 
actions, and stopped his ears to the voice of history which 
counselled moderation, so in n^ard to the treatment of 
art treaiiures he adopted a policy of delib^te destrttc- 
dvencss based on the argnment that the world's art. tiie 
worId*5 history, die world's acettmuiations of experience, 
tht world's very soul, was as nothing compared with 
Germany's needs of the motnent. 

Come, good incendiaries with yottr charred fingers/^ 
he cried, in the words of the Futurist Haidfesto, " set fire 
to the shelves of the libraries I Flood the museums, that 
the glorious canvases may drift hojidcssly away I tkstroy 
the venemble dtiis T" ^ might Germany, untniinTndled 
by obsolete codes^ roign supreme over a new* earth> 

The uses of histoiy are most readily shown in the 
irrcslstibk! opposition wliich it presents to this attitude * 
and herein lies the practical value of all recoitb of the 
past in whatever form they are placed before ns. The 
simple consciousness Uiat ive who live in the present day 
are figures silhouetted against the lomiuous curiam of 
former ages produces m our minds a definite sense of 
proportion and decorum which is our surest defence 
against anarchy and uncontrol. iltm's knowledge of 
good and evil, of right and wrong, whether divinely 
msphrd or not, is the re^t of his accumuJated experience* 
It is an inherited mstinct. derived like the instinct of self* 
defence^ from the tearhkigs of the past ; and on that 
intuitive sense is based ail law. all order, and all righteous- 
uesa. To tiestroy antiquities, and consequentiy to 
obliterate a piece of hbttny , is to help in the imdenniTimg 
of the very basts of orderly society and the weakening of 
the foundations upon which the peace of the world is 
to lie built. The mimi whidi can regard with cqtianiinity 
the deliberate destraction of a glorions relic of bygone 
activities can have little love for the human race, and am 
hold in no csteein the traditjonal codes from which the 
goDdne^ and ilie balance of mankind ore mainly derived. 
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It is ridtculnus to suppose that common sense and tiatucnl 
morality will direct our lives itpun the true course. If we 
have no tradiUons, if the past experienjces of our race be 
obliterated, we may stray frum the road as the Germans 
strayed, and be utterly tost in the howling wilderness of 
materialism, where the qualities tong-loved and endeared 
to us l>y lime are foi]gotten, and the Mul of mankind is 
shed. 

Tliocgh we do not always realise the fact, it is the con* 
sejousness of history which gives us individually that 
natural discipline discarded by the Germans in place of an 
artificial obedience. It is the inherent sense of history 
that is the source of the strength and ilic sweetness of 
fibemUsm and democracy, for it gives to every individual 
a feeding of respoflsitrility which causes him to act with 
a kind of reasonable sobriety on all occasions, 1 do not 
mean to say that a man is more decorous because he has 
ieamt that William the Conqueror landed in England in 
T066 ; I am not referring to a knowledge ol tlm details of 
historical events, but rather to a consdousness of history 
in its widest aspect, a consciousness not necessarily de¬ 
rived at all from the study of books And it is the presence 
around us of ancient buildings and other relics of the past 
which prevents this oonsciousness from becoming dimmed 
in the hurly-burly of to-day's acGvities. 

Let us ask oursclvts ibis question : Arc acquired know¬ 
ledge and established custom, or is a \'acuura the better 
base for iiuman advancement } If organising energy, 
creative faculty, and orderliness be so strung in us that 
we need no foundation for our efiorts T if, in the divine 
manner, we are prepared to create something out of 
nothing: then, I suppose, we may repfy that vacuum, 
with its freedom from impurities and useless habits, has 
its advantages. Bui if wc have no pretension to divinity 
or to super-manhood, then it is clear that we cannot hope 
to improve the lot of humaiiity unless wre set out upon 
our of progress girt with the accumulated expcdenco 
of former generations, that is to say, girl with history. 
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Mdfcpv^r, huitory Laniis duwn to w that moat precious 
of hrnnoii —cur consdtmoe. It h history that aims 

m mdividuiUy with thesw*ord and buckler of mMiDi^tiiro 
orderliness ; iuid cvciy antiqnity or andent work of art 
serves as a remnider to os of otcr resx>onsnii]iti^ to Goit 
and mmi, Histary is the silver thread which passes from 
a man back to his Creator: and woe be lo him ^idio 
breaks that thread. 

In tbe above rraiarks antiquities have been rrganltHi 
amply as die rdioa ol an earlier tpodi: hut Id us iimv 
ask ourselves what is the vjIuv ot antiquities regarded as 
works of art- In tliLs aspect w« must note tliat the value 
does not merely lie in ihc of the ; for no di&- 

tinction can be made anfeticallj' an ancient »uid 

a modem piece of work. The splendouis of art tran¬ 
scend time, thdr manifii^statiDns appearing sporadicBlIy 
in all periods : and thcrefofE, when we assk wtuit is the 
value froTTi this point of view of an ancient work of art we 
are hi reality questioning what is tile of such a work, 
of any pcriotl, anciejit or modem. It is obvious tliat we 
cannot dimply rqdy tliat these wcurks arc to be safe* 
guarded bKwse they arts l>oautiful, or because Uicy ai^ 
hndy inspired. That would Jt-ad only to (he question 
as to what h beauty or what h inspiration ; and the 
anawer would vat}- necording to tlin taste of the individual. 
A mof tr practiod, a more condTlc reason must be given 
for the need of preserving these things. 

Works of art, no matter wliat may be the material or 
the mcdiuin employed, are primarily expressinns of a 
point of view which cannot be emnmunicated by the 
written of die spiiketi word, A painting, a piece oi 
sculpture, an edifice, or any other wtirk of art, is essentially 
a statemimt. Hie crusutive impulse felt by the artiste tlie 
inspiration whidi Impds hint to set to work, is actually 
hk dnirn to communicate some aspect of his thought to 
bi.*! fellow-ziien. He ha^ Bomettiing to ^y.^ n nicssage to 
deliver, an 4 ngk of vbUm to reptesant. a seitsatiuu ur an 
emotion to express, which can be conveyed by no other 
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means. Words are not ihe only method of intelleccuaJ 
coniTtiimicatioTi betwe^m indi'^Tdiials ; and apoti dirtain 
planes of thought they entirely fail to efitet a sympaihetii: 
juncture- Tlic artist mmt make use of other metlipds 
of intercourse. I^iyUnn, spmnetry. the composilton af 
Unrs, the gnaupio^^ ol colours and forms, go to make up 
his Jangnage : unti in tlus manner he unburdens his heart 
to hk feilow-nioi. Tlius the greatest value of a vrork of 
art iies in its action as a medium of lugh inlercourse by 
of visirm and aspect in place of bmguagC- 
Whmr we look at tire works of a master in this art of 
spiritual expression 'we ^ire stirred and stiinuJiitcd by the 
sensations whidi he himself has cacperiimcud^ we read off 
iliG message which he has pat before ns, we sre ttungs 
from his point of view : and a bond of cmotionnl and 
intellectual sympathy is created between us which could 
have l5cen eaiabUshed by no other means. In most casea 
tlifi mes^ge thus coOTCyed is of an ideal nature, telling of 
emolioas wiiich are exaited altogether above the common 
incidenUr of the day, and placing us in touch with thow 
boautiies irf life which are usually r^jarded as boing in 
some maimci: God-given. The galknes of picture and 
stHituaxy wiudi the Germans runsacked, tlte groups oi 
splendid monuments and odihees which tliey blew t<i 
pieces, are the libraries of men^s smdSp wliere^ through our 
eyes, we may receive the spiritual communications of the 
mastei^. and may be linked one to anotber by sytnpathy 
and imdcfstandlne- In this manucr works of art constitute 
the most powerful bond between the nations; lor they 
tonnect man to man without regard to nationality* 
Wiens A babel of language leads to conlusion and mis- 
tmdm^tandiiig, Art speaks with a voice that iinai of all 
races can comprehend : it speaks thrnngh the senses, and 
the language o! the senses is conmioit to all mankinip 
The writer in the Dresden told his renders 

tliat tljc di^truction of Italum worfe of art would be 
Italy's just punishnjent; and evidently he had no bdid 
dial the loss woukl also be fdt by bis own nation. In hi* 
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warlike frenzy be had na wish to conuf into tondi with 
the point of view of other people; and. moreover, tus 
wai-dedicatesl mind regarded with misinist all coiuddcra- 
tion ol what may be called a iipirttual subject. His stem 
philosophy dulled hb brains and blunted lib wits; and 
he refused to admit either the pussibility or the desir¬ 
ability of receiving any stimulation from the work of 
foreign hands. A picture for him was simply paint and 
canvas, and Italian paiut and canvas were enemy goods. 
Similaify in regard to the French cathedrals which he 
shot nearly ro pieces he admitted the sanctity of nHth^T 
the art nor the religion of France. Or if ttiere were a 
gtimmering in his mind that siwh works werv the medium 
for the expres^on of a point of view, and as such were tlie 
cherished vehicles of inteniatitnial sympathy, he shunned 
with so inucli the more deebion the contamination of 
non-Germank: ideals. The essence of his system was 
anti'democmtlc: it was entirely opposed to inter- 
natioiiahsattou or t* any tolcianf and benevolent under¬ 
standing between the peoples of the world; and any thing 
that led to such a condition was scorned by him as being 
incompatible with those tyrannical doctrines nf the mailed 
hst. to which in his frenzy lie clupg. 

It is not necessary here to discuss the many arguments 
of an idealistic kind which can be advanced in favour of 
the prescnutkm of antiquities. I have stated simply two 
practical lines of thought—namely, that antiquities re¬ 
garded as relics of a past age have the same value as 
docunumtory records, and illustrate the story of the 
development of the soul of mankind ; and that, regarded 
as works of art. they serve as an international bond, 
putting us in touch with the aspirations and the high 
endeavour of all races and of all periods. In either r ase, 
antiquities are sceo to be of untold value to the world. 
Un ilie one hand, they put the pecqile of to-day au fail 
with the movement of the intellDct of other ages ; they 
ke^ us in touch with past experience, and give us the 
benefit of earlier effort. On the otho' hand, they enlarge 
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the hreadtli of our outlook and put the thought of tiie 
different races <d the world before us in its spiritual aspect 
more clearly than written records could put U> In eithtu' 
case they perform a function wluch Is essential to that 
unity of mankind and that iutcmational tolerance upon 
whiidi the future peace of the earth most be based. Wc 
fought lor the maintenance of what may be termed the 
soul of the world : and to destroy antiquities Is to destroy 
the record and the manifestation of that souL We 
fou^t, or so we believed, for the cessation of intemationai 
misunderstanding, and to deitroy works of art is to 
destroy a vital bond of sympathy between the nations. 
We fought for tlie happiness and wcU'bcing of our 
children's children; and W'e must liand on to them intact 
the good things that we receive from the past and the 
present: not only the things that we, in our own phase 
of thought, contido' good, but all tiiose which the past 
has cherished and the future may bud of value. To 
obliterate now anything which may be the inspiration of 
our descendants is agalnsi the principle for which vre 
-should strive. The Gemmns of the old ri^me deliber¬ 
ately destroyed the records of early ideals as worthless to 
their materialistic dvilisatton. We fought, and toiledt 
and. poured out our blood and our treasure, tliat idealism, 
^mipathy, tolerance, understanding, and good will might 
be established on this earth for ever, The dr^m has not 
been realized alter ah, but a appreciation of the 
value of the records of the past will assuredly help to* 
waids its attainment. 



CHAPTER V 


TKE MORALITV OF EXCAVATION 

I AM askrd with grtot Ibequency by tmvcUere in Egypt 
and purMife interested in J^'ptaiO'gy why it i$ that the 
excavation of ancient tccnbs ia permitted. Surely, they 
say. Uu? drad miglit to be left to rest in peace. How 
would Sfrf like it were forneigncra to come to England and 
ransack our graveyards ? Is it uot a saccilege to expose 
to view once more tlie sepuJcErcs and the mtuimiies of 
the PJioraolis } 

Questions of this kind, FUg^esting disapprobation of 
the primary actioua of archiEtilogy, were at first inclined 
to take the breath away t hut it so<at became clear that 
in evf^' case they' were asked in all sincerity and were 
deserving of a studied reply, Mmeover, there is no doubt 
that the whole subject of tlie moaraltty of excavation. i»n d 
Uie dnrumstances under which it is justifiable or unjusti- 
fiahle^ has been much neglected, and Is liable to consider¬ 
able misapprehension, 1 thercffliria venture here to play 
the part oi an apologist and to explain tlie attitude 
a^umed towards excavation by the ^mall group of 
Egyptologists of what may be called the nioderti sdiool, 
that it may serve as a reaponse, halting Init sincere, to 
tbis recorcent Inquiry. 

The main argument in favour of the excavation of 
tombs by archeologists is easily stated. The careful 
opening of an ancifuii Egyptian sepulchre saves for sdence 
urformatinn and antiquities which otherwise would 
inevitably be scattered to the four winds of heaven by 
native plundeiers. In spite of the strenuotia efforts of 
the Department of Antiquities, a coiuiideiable amount of 
robbery takes place in the ancient cemeteries. T omb s 
are rifled, coffins ai'e broken open, niunmiies tom to 
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pifices^ in tlie search Uir gold, heavy objEcla smashed into 
pertabh! iragmi-nts. aod valuable papyri ripped hiio 
several parts to be apportioned among the ihici'cs. It 
will not be easy for the reader to pictuiiE! in his mind the 
disorder of a plundered tomb. There lies the overittmed 
sarcopitagus, there sprawls the dead body with the tu^ 
rent from the shoulders, there arc the sltattcred remains 
of priceless vases bdieved by the robbers to have bem 
of no great value. It is its tliough the place had been 
visited at full moon by demented monkeys. 

Compare this with sdentihe excavation. The archseo' 
legist recordi! by means of pi i olographs, drawings, plans, 
and copious notes, everything that there is to be reconkd 
in the tomb. Before he rati.es the )id of the shell ta 
which the dead man Iks he has obtained pictures of the 
intact co^ at every angle ; before he imiolb the band¬ 
ages from the nmnuny he has photographed it again and 
again. Theste is a rough decency in his dcaiiogs witti tlie 
dead, and u core in handling the contents of the graves 
which would have been gratifying to their original owner. 
Every object is taken front the sepulchre in an orderly 
maiuitr, and die body itself is dtlier buried once more or 
is ^t to the workroom of the arcbxologist or anihropo- 
logist. A Icimb which migiit be thomuglily plundered 
in half an hour occupies the earnest attention of an arehao- 
logist for several days; and the miinuny which would 
have been rapidly torn to pieces in the search for jewels is 
laboiirtd over for many an hour by men of science. 

Which, then, is the better course : to leave Liic tombs 
to be rifled by ignorant thieves, or to clear tliem of thdr 
contents in an orderly manner ? I do not »e how there 
can be ain' doubt as to the answer. 

But let us assume for the sake of argument that there 
is no illegal robbety to br feared, and that the question 
b simpl)? as to whether these andent tombs aliould be 
excavated or left imdbtiirbed. What can be said in 
favour of the molesling of the dead ? What can he bnought 
forwaid to Justify this tampering with oblivion } 
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Firstly, it is lo bt^ remembered that without the excava¬ 
tion of the tombs a targe part of the dynastic and indus¬ 
trial history of ancient Eg^iit could not be leoanstnicted ; 
and the question tlius largely resolves Ustitf into the 
query as to 'whether the history of Egypt is worth study¬ 
ing or iioL The ancient ^yptians burierl in tlieir 
sepulchres a great quantity of " funeral furniture ", as it 
is called—beds, chairs, tables, boxes, chests, vases, uten¬ 
sils, weapons, cloth ing, jeweUery, and so forth. Almost 
all the objects of this kind vddeh are exhibited in ottr 
lauscunts have been found in undent sepulchres, almost 
all the pictures which give us scenes from the daily life of 
ancient Bgypi have been discovered upon the walls of 
the mortuaiy chapels ; and if there hod been no excava¬ 
tion of tlie tombs very little would have been known 
about the maimers and customs of this antique race. 

It was the discovery of tile body of .Akhnaton, and the 
cocseqaebt determination of Ins age at death, that made 
the writing of bis biography possible: it wad upon the 
waits of a tomb that his great hymn was inscribed. The 
invaluable biographies of the nobles of the vaiiDus dynas¬ 
ties of Egyptian histoiy were mostly recorded upon the 
walb of their mortuary chapds and tombs ; famous texts 
such as that upon the " Carnarvon tablet ", which relates 
a part of the history of the Hyksrw wars, were found in 
the graves of the dead: the beautiful " Song of the 
Harper " was engraved upon the wall of a tomb ; and so 
on. If a scruple had held the Egyptoli^t from inter¬ 
fering with the dead, tliese inscriptions would be unknown, 
and. n ifiQ would be the less iinderstood, 

TlLe complex character oi a human being is expounded 
only by tlie study of but forefathers. If we wuuld appre¬ 
ciate the value of a race or nation we must of necessity 
sit down seriously to a detsilixl cxaininatian of its past, 
ft is as futile to attempt to undeEstund the modem 
Egj»ptians from a survey of this little motneni of their 
present existence as it woodd be at a single interview to 
gauge tlie character oi a butler or groom who brings no 
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with hiriL The lestUBonlals, pnedentiaJU, 
references, and certificates ol the Egyptian race arc to be 
found in her ancient tombs; and* say what you will, 
those who w^ould leave them unoxcavated and unstudied 
arc like the trus ting and tzmeh deceived young house- 
keepers who place their confidence in servants whose 
" characters" arc not forthcoming. The study oi 
E^gyptologj^ is a political nec^typ and for this reason 
alone the tombs must be opent^ and thdr contents 
recorded. Lord Cromer* in a letter to the present writer, 
speaks of the value of aich^logy, which is really only 
another name for history, io ihf pidiikian of the 

prcsirnt dity ** Incidents in ardent history/" ho writes, 

frequently brought to my mbd the facts with which 
I had to deal during my tenure of office in Egypt ; 
while botJi in his Reports and In his Ancisni and Modem 
tmperiati&m he enlarges upon this same theme. 

Thucydides said that tustory was pliilosophy learnt 
from examples. To philosophise cm mankind/'' wrote 
Taitie, exact observation is not sufficienti but requires 
CD be completed* and knowledge of the proent must be 
supplemented from the liistory of the past.” History/* 
says Seeley, '* lies before science as a mass of materials 
out of which a political doemne may be deduced - . . 
The ultimate object of all my ccachiiig (of history) is to 
establish this fundamental connectioti, to show tha^ 
politics and history are only diilerent aspects of the same 
study . . . WTiat can be more plainly political than tiit 
questions —Whai ought to be done with India ? What 
ought to be done wHtii our Ckitonies ? But tJicy are questions 
which need tlie aid of htsiory^ We cannot delude our¬ 
selves , so as to fancy that lOTmuonsense or oonunon 
morality will suffice to tcad 115 to a true opinion.” 

These words ate especially applicable to Egypt, where 
there h a complete sequeooo of many thoMsand^ of yeais 
of history^ and where the hbtorian inay watch the 
EgypFtian in his every mocxl, and may observe his actiotis 
under innumerable comblnatiDns of drcumstances- The 
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race has mi changed its character since the ci 3 >Ti of ttie 
Riaraohs. and in order to know of wbat the nation is 
capable in the future itmsi ascertain what it has done 
b the past it ta our particulnr btisineiss in Eg>'pt to 
work lur the futunCr to bnOd up a nation out of the wreck 
which conlionted us in iS 8 £; but, as Edmund Burke 
said, " people wUl not look forward to posterity who never 
look hackw'aTd to thek ancestors;*^ It b m incuntest- 
nhlfi fact that the contents of die ancient scpulclires do 
give us the material to form the basis of the only reason¬ 
able study of the Egyptian queetion—the study of the 
present in the light of the Past with an eye to the Future. 
The records axe discovered in the tombs tel! us what 
Eg\"prian individuals can accompli^ ethicaiiy. while the 
antiquities themselves show us of what they are capable 
artistically, mdustrially, technically, and sdentihcally. 

It is to obtain this knowledge, and also, ol cuun^j to 
add to our general nmtoial for the study of art, religion, 
literature, and so fortli, that the ancient tombs miLst be 
excavated and recorded, and the dead disturbed, Moro- 
over» the mummies md bones of the dead men are ol 
coniidfirahle \-aliie to science^ The werk of Pmfes&or 
Gi Elliot Smith, and his assistants has led to most 

imiwrtanl discoveries i n connection with the his tor}' ol 
disease: and Ids minute examination of thousands of 
raununies has been most extraordmarily (ruitiuL Studies 
tit tile origiji and growth of suHi diseases as tuherculo^ 
or plague cannot iaiJ to be oj importance ; bui without 
tile excavation of andcnl tombs no such work can 
be undcrUken. I vcniiire to think* too, that the fight 
against disease b invigorated by the know ledge that 
certain imihidies are of modem growth, and that the 
known world n^s at one time hec of them. 

Th^ is, however, a vieiy vridesprcotl lidding agairist 
any meddling vfilh the dead. A sentiment which has 
a laige part of its origin in tho bdief that the spirits of 
the departed tinva stili some use for their bodies forbids 
one to disturb thft bones which have been cotdxnitLed to 
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Uie e^uth. Tlitrc is die itjar lest the distnrbiiig af tlue 
ilead should otTiaid the susccpttlitljties uf the living meat' 
bers nf ilui family to wiikli tlie deceased belonged. A 
E>ody from wbkb the life lius gone iissumes. abio. a sanC' 
tity derived from the mystery of death. It has passed 
btyond the sphem of our understanding. Hie limbs 
whidt in life «ere apparently independent of Hcavon 
have suddenly fallen hack upon God, and are become the 
property of the Infinite. A corpse represents the total 
collapse of our mrpediandes, the absolute paral^'sis of our 
systems and devices ; and thus, as the mcitement to tlie 
mjeatal search for the pemiantncy which must somewhere 
exist, the lifeless bones become consecrate. 

llie questiou, however, is u somewhat dillcruitt one in 
the case of the cmbalitvcd bodies of the ancient Egyptians. 
No ntodeni family trace its desent bach to the days of 
the Pharaohs: and the mummies which are found in the 
old tombs, although often tliose of historical characters, 
and therefore in a special sense the property of the 
Egj'ptian nation, compel tltc iamily consideration of no 
particular group of persons. Like other antique objects, 
they fall under the cane of the Department of Antiquities, 
which acts on behalf of the people of Egypt and the 
scientists of the world. They have been such aifous dead 
that tlicy itu longer suggest the fact of deatli; like 
statues, they seem aever to have been alive. It b with 
an efiort iLat in tlie imagination one puts motion into 
the stid limbs, and thoughts into the hard, brown s k nli ^ , 
Hiey have lost to a great estent that aw'ful sanctity 
which more recent bones posses, for tlie soul has been so 
long departed from tliem that even tlic rccoUcctiou of its 
presence is forgotten. People who would be terrified to 
pass the night in a chuichyorU will sleep peacefully tn an 
andent Egyptian uccropolb camped amidst ihe tomlis. 

After all, What virtue do our dbeuded bodies posst^ 
that wc should dislike to turn them over ^ What right 
have wc to declare that tile muouiite^ must be left un¬ 
disturbed, when their exammation will give us vitally 
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important inlomiatioD n^aniittg Uio htstoiy ani 3 ciarly 
development ol dwcascis—inlonnation which is of real, 
pTnctkal value to mankind ? lit it just for us to object to 
the opening of tombs which contain matter and ntatciial 
so Uluniinating and of ^ch value to Egypt and tile wotld ? 
Those who hold orthodox religiDus opinions sometime 
point out that the dead shcniid not 1^ interfered with, 
hmly, because the bodies are temples of the spirit, and, 
secondly, because they will rise again at the cah of tlie 
last tmmp. " Alt that are in the graves shall hear fib 
voice, and shall come forth ? *' sdys the Gospel of St. J ohn 
tv, 28); aoH tlie belief In tJie Second Advent scorns, at 
liist si^t. to necessitate the presen.'ation of tlie dead in 
the tombs. In answer to the^ contentions, however, one 
may point out that the inummieG of the ancient Egyp¬ 
tians are the notable exception to the general law of total 
destruction whicJi overtakes the ondent dead in all 
countries, and whidt leaves to the present day hardly a 
trace of the tuilHcms of bodies of our remote amxstors. 
The dissection and scattering of all the mummies in 
Eg}pt would add udinitesimally to the number of corpses 
alr^dy reduced to dust and blown about the world. 
Jilorvovcr one may call attention to the words of our Lord: 
*’ Let the dead bury their dead," w'hich seem to indicate 
that no extreme consideration for them is required. 

It b often argued, and with far more justice, tliat the 
mummies should not bo disturbed or lemovcd from their 
tombs because it is obvious that the ancients icxik extreme 
care to prevent any tanjpermg of this kind, and most 
passionately desired their bones to be left wh^ th^ 
were laid. There are many Cburdimen nho, tracing an 
historic growth in religion, moiatom that the consecratioii 
ceremony made by the priests of long ago in all sincerity, 
and accepted by the people in fike maimer, is of the same 
etumal value as any Oiiistian coumiittBl of the dead 
body : and that therefore one b actually sacrUegioas in 
touching a fxxiy laid to rest in the name of the elder gods. 

In stating the answer of Uie archzologist we must 
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retum to the aubjc-ct of illegiU excavation, and must point 
out that sdentihe excavation prevents the desecration iii 
tlie tombs by the inevitable ptodexor, atid the violent 
smashing up cf the mummies in the crazy search for gold. 
1 have come upon whole cemeteries ransacked by native 
thieves, the bodies broken and tossed about in all direc¬ 
tions. I have seen mummies stiddog up out of the sand 
like the " Aunt Sallies " of a country fair to act as a 
target for the stonc-throvring of Egyptian boys. In the 
Middle Ages miunmies were dragged from their tombs and 
esponed to Europe to be used in the preparation of 
medidnes, " Tlio Egyptian mummies,” says Sir Thomas 
Brovme in t,‘r» Btittai, " which Cambyses or time hath 
spared, avarice now consumeth. Mummy is become 
merchandise. Mirraim cures w'Ounds, and Phaiaoh is sold 
for balsams." Tticre is some reas^m, also, to suppose that 
l^ratili was sold for common manure. 

The scientific excavator anticipates the robber when¬ 
ever it is possible to do 30 : and if, in the cause of science, 
the minttmteSj like the bodies of paupers in the dissecting- 
room. are sometimes exposed to what may appear to be 
indignities, these are suieJy not so great as the tnsnils 
which they might suffer ai the bands of the modem 
Egyptians, who, in this regard, care not a snap of the 
fingers for sentiment. 

Nevertheless. 1 am of opinion that the ancient dead 
should be treated with very great respect, and that they 
should be kit in their tombs wluniever it is consistent with 
scientific work to do so. 'ihough the rdtgious point of 
view may cot be accepted, it is tisualiy tuidesiiable Co act 
without regard to inherited sentiment; and as regards 
tltc dead, there is a very distinct feeling at the bade of all 
otir minds against any form of desecration. It b, no 
doubt, a survival which cannot be defended, but it should 
not be lightly dismissed on that account. Certain munt- 
mies of necessity must be examined and disscettsd, and 
for this purpose it is often necessary to rcmoive them to 
sdentific institutions; others, in emtain cases, require to 
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be pivmlabU: for ptibUc cxaminattoji ta inuseums. Bat 
iliEOi: no remj>ii why Uit Ixtnts one of tJie Pharaohs* 

for example^ lihould itow Ik junibled in a dusty old box 
imtkr tlu: tahh; of a cert^ti luu^mn workroom; nor iloe:s 
tilers i^ni to be any panictilur object sensed m expo^g 
other bodies, whicli do not happen to have the pFtoteelive 
dignity qf ihi^ nmiiimics of Kamescs the Second and 
Sethoa the Firsts to the jibt^ and jests of the vulgar. 

It seems reosjonabk to hold that the mntnioies of 
Pharaohs and otiier histcarioLl eharacters should be avail¬ 
able for study at any moment^ and should not be huiiod 
again beneath the tons of ssnni and rook from which tiiey 
liivu beeii removinl But moat assu^^dly they should be 
picvoed mill decency and solemnity in a room set aside 
for the pinpqsc in tlie Cairo Museum^ and ^nhi only be 
seen by speciid permhiskrii. C4Ttam exoeptiou^ mig ht 
be maffii to this mk. Hie munmiies of Rmneses the 
Second, Sethos the Firstp Tlmfroods the Fourth, Prince 
Yuiui. Princess Tuan, and one or two ocherB have such 
inherent dignity that, in rather more serious and impres¬ 
sive surroundings^ ihey m%tit well remain on regular 
exhibition in C^iiro. It i5 a pity that thty cannot be 
pliicc.'d. once more in tlieir tombs at lltcbes^ where they 
ungfri be viscied, as is the tomb and mummy of Amen- 
ophts the Second among the hllla of the western desert- 
But there b too gntve a danger fnjtu the native plunderer* 
who, in spite of bolts, bars, and police^ on one occasion 
hm^i into the tomb of this AmqiDphis and bashed in the 
bicost of the mnnmiy fa the vain search for gold. At 
present there are seven watchmen tti the ViUej' of the 
Tombs of the Kings, und tl would be quite to 

neplace more of the royal miiminies there witli sudi 
inadequate protection. The tomb of Raines^ the 
Second, moreover^ is now dcst rayed ^ and the alaiiaster 
sarcopltagiis of Sethos the First is fa Loodou ; tlius 
neither of tliese iviti mummies could bepttpperiy cn^Jiriued. 

The pnbUo exhibition of thr mumniks ui the aneient 
Egyptians in the cilleries of the muscuins of the w^orkl, 
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wLcrr they an* gyncniUy ituffttl into gta^ cities amidst 
dusty ccdliM^tkins of pots uul puju and sticks and stones, 
is altta>*s objectionable. One does not can; to think of 
the body of a l^uuuoh who mJed a mighty empire cs^ 
posed to the giggling coumu’nts of the members of a school 
treat, or to the haid jests of the Ameiican looiist. The 
only three justihcauoos for the ramovai of the body from 
the tomb axe that it could not safely be left in its sepul¬ 
chre, diat it U of osc to sdentists, and that it Ls of valiie 
in tlie edocation of the public, Now, the first two of these 
points do not give reason for its exhibition at all, and the 
tfami obviously requires the " setting " u> be impressive 
and coudueive to serious and undisttaeted thought. We 
an not called upon to iunii£e the public by means of 
the earthly remains of a great king: we may leave the 
business of entcrtainniait to the circus proprietor. 

The fact that excavation so often involves the dfa- 
tnrbance of the dead makes it a very serious matter, not 
to be entered into in any but a purely scientific sparit. 
But there arc also other reasons for regarding excavation, 
as to no way a sport- 

The arcdueologist who Ia3fs bare an intact burial takes 
upon btmsdf a grave responsibility. If we admit tliat the 
Study of tile ancient Egypiians is of ruty value to num-^ 
Idiid. then we must also allow that the excavator has a 
duty to the world to perform when he enters an ancient 
sepulchre and is confronted by the antiquities wliich ore 
stored there. The objects which he sees in front of liitn 
arc not his own ; they belong to all men ; and it is his 
business on behalf of the public to gel from them as much 
inforauition as potsslbk. In the present stage of the 
develnpmciit of archamlugy the \‘a]ue of a fltld ** of 
antiquities far more in tJit origmul ornm^t* 

ol t]u> obinci^ than in the objects tbemsdve^. llie 
sole intetost nf a scarab, for i^xamplCp may be in the fact 
tliut it on the hrst and not the finger of the 

mummy« and the mam value of the mummy may be 
found iu tho manner of its orieniatian as it liiia in the 
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tomb. Sucb cndcnce as this, however triiting it may seem, 
must oj necessitybe the basis of al) teal knowin^ge of the 
history of a. race ; and the excavator who omits to record 
by means of photographs, drawings, and notes ever>^ scrap 
of evidence with which he meets, commits a far greater 
crime than he could at once comprehend, and has failed 
in his duty to the public. An item b for ever lost: and 
the history of Egypt b built up by means of itans. 

Some yearn ago I excavated a few tombs in Lower 
Kubia which were in danger of robbery. I photographed 
the contents i« situ, recorded the positions of the skeletons 
and all the objects placed around them, measured and 
photographed the skulls, and went aw'ay believing that 
my duty to science had been lulhUed. Some months 
later I showed the photographs of the skulls to a ctsrtam 
smwnJ. who examined iluan closely. 

'M notkr in tliesc pictures,^' said he. that some of the 
front teeth are mbsing from the jaws. Had they dropped 
out in the grave, or had thc^- been knocked out during 
life ? Y oa could, of course, tell from the condition of the 
jawbone." And it was with considerable shame tliat 1 was. 
obligetl to admit that I had not made the required obacr- 
vations. The fKiint was an important one. Certain African 
tribes break out the h^int teeth lor ornamental reasons, 
and the origin and geographical distribution of this strange 
custom, whicli c.an now be traced bach to Fharaonic 
times. » a matter of far-reaching value to ethnology. 

The excavator must be prepared to record every thing 
he sees, anti Ills general knowledge must be such that he 
will not, by ignorance of what to search for, overlook 
matters of this kind ; for it is a patent fact that, in 
general, we do not see what we do not look for. The 
number of tombs in Egypt is limited, and the person who 
excavates any one of them has an opportunity for obser¬ 
vation which ran never be exactly repeated- %V1icn he 
has remwed the outiquili*^ to tiie museum he lias 
necessarily obliterated for ever Uic source of his informa¬ 
tion, and, unless the contents of the tomb are oil duly 
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photographed and recordtsd tn situ, that ohlJteraticn is 
as calamitous hs the actual destniction of the antiijiiities 
themselves- He may carry o5 to his museum, let us say. 
lour bronste statuettes of no particular artistic merit or 
tudividualit^-. Their real value to the scholar may have 
resid'd almost solely In the fact that they stood at the four 
comets of the tomb to ward off the evU spirits of tlie 
uortlt, south, east, and weat; anti it is that pwese of 
lofomatimi rather tlian the somewhat mwliocrt objects 
themselves which must at all costs lie preservoiL 

Tlius the Tesptinsibiliiy of the excavator U vtu>‘ great, 
ami be m\ist honestly feel capable of meeting tlie demands 
which such work m^es upon h i m , and must enter upon 
his labouis ih full Mnsdmsncss ef hh oUigutions to the 
fmllie. It may fall to his lot to dig through the stratified 
remains of a Koman fortreSiS in order to Teach the ruins 
of an Egyptian temple buried far below- To a large 
extent tliL* Roman walk and huildings must be destroyed, 
and scholars will afterwards possess only so much in- 
fomiatiim regarding the fortres as the excavator lias bad 
the ability to record. If bis notes are incomplete, then 
he may justly be accused of destroying valuables whidi 
r;in never be replaced ; and I can sec very little difference 
between liim and the crazy Tdiain who cuts a slice out of 
a famous painting evr amazes the nose ofi a statue. Ihe 
rarity of antiqiirties and ancient remains constitutes their 
special value. Infotmatinu once destroyed can never be 
recovered. A stroke of the spade or pick, made before 
the n<!<essary records arc taken, may nullify the labours 
oi many an .indent Egyptian's lifetime. An old priest's 
phitosopliy may have been summed up in tlie buriai of 
a magical figure of Osiris in the earth floor under liis bed 
as a protection against evil, and a too hasty strobe of the 
pick may lay bare the sl^tuette but at the same time 
obliterate the traces of the position of the bed, thus 
rendering the magical little god as meaningless as the 
thousands of otbezs just Like it which line our museum 
shelves. lire point of an arrow lying below the dust of 
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a TO)'al skekton mav be sliown by close objcrvatum to 
havfr bcGm. the cause of deatli, atul a fact will thus be added 
to bisloiy which might have lost liad a touyh tumd 
scattered tlie ashes. 

Dead mim are not useless; and the excavator must not 
cheat the world of any pari ol its great perquiate. The 
dead are the property of the Uving, and the archscologist 
is the worid's agent fon: the estate of the grave. '1110 fact 
that the world does not yet realise the value of its posses¬ 
sions in this respect is no justiheation fox bad stewardslup. 
A can no more amuse liimself by excavating 

carelessly' because tlic world is not lo oking 1-ha.Ti the agent 
can play tiui fool with property which is negldcUd by its 
owner. Excavation is only moral when it Is conducted 
on the stricliist scientific lines for tlie benefit of mankind. 
Bad excavating, that is to say, digghig for antiquities and 
not for information, is not the less dishonest because it 
happtTns to break no law, It dieats tlie living men of thdr 
rightful possesions which, believe me, are of real prac¬ 
tical value to them; It cheats the dead, of their utility, 
and pves in very truth a sting to death and the victoiy 
to the grave. 

In past years professed orcb^logists hnvc been sur¬ 
prisingly remiss in regard to the moral pnndples of 
excavation- The work of such famous men as Mariette 
can only be described as kgali^ plundering, and there 
arc afd a few diggers at tlie present day who liave no 
possdhie right to touch andtnt ground, ' Mariette made 
practically no useful records during tlie ceutse of his work. 
For esnmple, wc do not know with certainly from ivbat 
tomb came the famous statue of Skikh-d-bekd, perliaps the 
greatest art treasnre in Egypit: we do not know how it 
was foimd ; we do not know whethcf it was the ^fi-staiue 
of the deceased standing behind tlie altar, or whether it 
had soniG other function in the sepulchre; wc do not oven 
know' its exact date. It was Uariette's custom to send 
a native overseer to conduct the work for him, and It was 
Ids boast that numcroits excavations under his diiection 
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WfTC ixuug cairic'l on tliron^out Epypt at one and tlic 
Rtint* time. Tlie antiquities were dug out at a terrific 
rate, and were hurled pell-mell into the mviseum m cart¬ 
loads. In more recent ycarE EurDpeon gentlonien. and 
even native antiquity-dealers, have been given e,vca- 
vating concessions, and have mnsacked the ancient tombs 
and temples in a mad search ior toot, no records being 
made and no scientific inlornuttion being gleaned. 

All antiquities found in Egypt, except those discovered 
on private propertj', belong by kiw to the Egjfptian 
Go vernment 1 and it has been the custom lor many years 
to allcnv natives to excavate, should they so desiie, on the 
understanding t b^ t they pay all expenses and receive in 
return one of the objects found, the w'ork being con¬ 
ducted under the supervision of a native gha^r, or watch- 
man, employed by the Deparunent. The anthiuities 
handed over to the native promoter of the W'ork [not to 
mention those which he has retained illicitly^ are sold by 
him to dealers and merchants, and the enterprise is often 
a very profitable one. No records whatsoever are made, 
and there is a total loss of every scrap of interesting in- 
fomiation. Of course, since this is a long-^tablished 
custom, it is perhaps a difficult one to slop ; and. doubt¬ 
less, there are arguments to be recorded in its favour. 
I was permitted, howTV'er, to put an cud to it in my own 
district of Upper Egypt: and, whilst 1 was tJiere. no 
pcrton, native cur European, who was nut a competent 
ardueolpgist, or who did not employ a competent archrEo* 
logist to do the work for him. was allowed to exr^vate 
ior antiquities or new material. Nor was any person 
permitted to excavate who desired to do so simply for 
pecuniary gain and who ititeaded to sell on the open 
market the objects which fell to hts share. 

Per many years Eurepean or American militoiiaircs, 
bared with Life’s mild adventuro, have obtained excavating 
eancessiuiis in Egypt, and have dallied with the relics of 
by.'gonc ages in the hope of receiving some thrill to stimu¬ 
late their sluggard imagination. They call it " treasure 
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hunting ", their hope is to find a king lying in si&te 
with his jewelled crown upon his head. With this 
romantic desire for excitement one fleets a kind of sym¬ 
pathy ; but. nevertheless, it is a tendency whidi requires 
to be checked. The records of die past are not ours to 
ptay with : in die manner of big game in Uganda, they 
have to be carefully preserved; ami the tombs, like 
deplumts, should only be disturbed by tiiose provided 
wiUi a strictly wordMl licence. That tlcence should pro¬ 
hibit merchandise in the relics of the dead, all foolery with 
tilt things of die past, and all {^eudu-ajchieoJogical en¬ 
deavours. None but the honest and disinterested expert 
can get full value out of a '* find and excavation is not 
moral full value is obtained. What would have 

happened to the fnigile objects found recently by Lord 
Carnarvon and Mr. Carter in the tomb of Tutankhamen 
if those two gentiemcxi iiad not been tiained archaeologists 
working for sdence and not for loot ? 

Another aspect of the subject must now tie examined. 
ArcluMilogists whose intcatkois are perfectly honest often 
dig out monuments, sepulchres, and temples which require 
to fae protected as soon as exposed: but iliey do not first 
consider whether such, protection is available. They are 
overwlielmcd by the desire to make discoveries, and they 
go on digging and digging without any regard for the im¬ 
movable but frangible objects which are left exposed to 
destruction in their wake. " Oh, the Govermneat will look 
after tlicm," say tlicy. not realising that tiu? rTovtTnnmnt 
is already strahiing every nerve and expending every avail¬ 
able penny upon such works of pmservatUHi. and can do 
no mure. Pcopla sometimet bdieve that the British arc 
vandals; and I miisit tliercfore observe in passing that 
under Brilisb direction more mone>' has been spent upon 
anth]uitit5 in Egypt in proportion to the budget of the 
country than in any nther pari of the world. During the 
fom or five years previous ter the war nearly £300.000 was 
spent by the Egyptian Government on arditeological 
works; and surely no more can be asked. 
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In arcluEological work Uicre notbuig more Jtamifiil 
than the cra*e for discovery. The archafolqgist often 
thinks that it istiis business to find autiquitiea witli which 
to Jill the museum which he represents: or, again, he 
thinks it is necessity to make some startling discovery 
which wUi redound to his credit and to that of tiis in¬ 
stitution. This attitude is generally forced upon him by 
the fact that the peisons or societies who have financed 
his work desire to see a tangible return for their money, 
and arc not satisfied with the heavy records of a dull 
piece of work such as the planning aiul dcaring up of an 
empty fortress of Roman date. Tliey insist on their 
tepresentative going for tlte plums ■, and th^ do not seem 
to realise that in so doing they are encouraging him to 
excavate in an unprincipled maimer. An archafulagist 
cannot accomplish his duty to the world unless tie digsout 
the unfruitful sice as conscientionsly and diligently as he 
would the plenteous one. and records ever>'tliing minutely, 
whether it happens to thrill liim or leave him cold. This 
is the first principle of honest work, based upon the quite 
obvious truth that at the present time wo cannot always 
tell exactly wbicli of our records of the past are going to 
be considered of value to the future. 

In digging thus for the plums, it is the excavator's 
object to obtain as large a otmeession from the Government 
as possible, and to tap as many sites as fie may. The 
res^t IB that far more ruins are left exposed to the scant 
merdes ot the weatlier. the native robber, and the «n- 
scrupvilous tourist than would be the case were he to 
confine tiimself to working thoroughly over one set of 
remains. Tlie excavator has no rigtit to expose any 
inunovable monument unless and until he can secure iin 
funlcciiau—at his own expense if need be. Being respou- 
stblu, as 1 was, for the preservation of hundreds of 
ancient remains, I felt witli peculiar bitterness the enUous 
beliaviour of certain arc1t«olcgbts who in past years have 
opened up ruins which could in no way be protected, and 
which have now been smashed up and defaced. 'JTie 
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peasants will hock out pieces of bas-rdicfs from stone 
walls to sell to the dealers, or sometimes for stipeistittous 
reasons, or ai^ain from.sheer maliciousiiess, will break up 
the tnost precious treasures of art. Ko andrtit motiU' 
merit in Egypt is safe unless it is wailed in, or placed under 
lock and key in die charge of a custodian ; and 1 do not 
hesitate to say that it is the baundeii duty of the exca¬ 
vator lo ma^ full arrangements for sudi ptotective 
measures or ever he puts pick in the gitmiul 
Excavation b being carried on in Egypt on a scale 
wholly disproportionate to the namber of trained field- 
workers available. Yet it would not be easy for the 
Goveminent to refuse the desired concessions, since they 
are generally presented in the name of institutions of 
standing ; but at the same time the would-be excavator 
sJiould remember that the Government ou gh t tiol to give 
a licence to anj'body through a suit of generosity or desire 
to show magnanimity. It sometimes happens that 
aiiciimt cemeteries or ruins are situated so far from the 
nearest police outpost that they arc in real danger of 
illegal plttndning hy native robbers: and in such 
it is ih^rohle that they should be excavated as quickly 
as posatbk even though the persons who conduct the w-orfc 
are not ab-iotufdy fitst-dass men. But it Ghould be 
dearly understood that such danger from unaatltorised 
diggeis is the only possible justification for excavations 
whicli are not conducted on the siriclcst scientiiic lines 
and under the close supcrxbiun of lirst-rate nvT i, TJy a 
first-rate man I mean an aichteologist wlio has l>wn 
tr^n^ m his work; who b imbuifd with the highest 
prindples, and b aware of his responsibility to the world ; 
who subordinates p^sonal int«ests and the laiettits of 
the institution which he serves to those of science in 
general; who wvrks for the beneJit of his feilow'-mcu, 
desiring only to give tliem in complete measure tiie full 
value of the property they possess in the regions of the 
dead ; whoee general knowledge is such that he will not 
overlook any item of evidence in the " finds " which he 
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tnak^s; who U ptcpfind to sit or stsod cvor his work all 
day lottg no niatteir iiow trying the coujitioas; who 13 
deft with his fingoi^ as vrelJ as with his brain, being able 
to photograph, draw, piati. mend, nnd write fluently; 
and who can organise and control his men. There is no 
barm in allowuig a wcaitht- amateur to e^avnte provided 
that he employs a trained archaiologist to do the work lor 
him and does not mterfere in it biniaelf, and also provided 
tliat he intends to make available to the public the 
anti<]ui ties which lall to liis share and all the infnmuitioii 
which has been gleaned. But there is very real harm 
dumr in giving concessions without the most strictly- 
w^ed licences, in which are clauses precluding aU un- 
scientiJic work and fmstrutiiig all enterprises undertaken 
entirely for personal gain. Tlic exploiting of Ui* ancient 
tombs simply for nierccnarj' purposes gives the excavator 
far too Hindi the appearance and character of a ghoul. 

The aidiaedt^ist, so eager to add to his knowledge by 
new discoveries, should remember that there b already 
quite enoogli material on hand to keep him busy for the 
rest of his life, material wliiclt mgcntly requims his 
attention and liis protection. The standing monuments 
of E|^pt arc still imsttidicd in any degree of completmiiess i 
and if only the variuua antiquartan societies would send 
out thiiir scliotais to make careful, records of the remains 
which are already accessible, instead of urging them to 
unearth sometliing new. Egyptology would be established 
on a much mora solid basts. What scholars am thoroughly 
acquainted with the vast stores of Egyptological muicrial 
in tlie museums oJ the wid. or with the wonderful 
paintings and reliefs upon the walls of the temples, tombs, 
and monuary chapels now in view throughout Egj-pt ? 
Why excavate mwe remains untB these are studied 
unless the desired sites are in danger, or unless some 
special inlunnatiGn is required ? Why fill up our museums 
with antiquitieb before public opinion has been sufildmtly 
educated to authorise the employment of larger numbeis 
of curatura ? Why add to the burden of Egypt by 
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iiicctajiin^ ntunbi^ of monuments wliiiib tmvie to be 
protected ? It b to be remembered that in some cuses 
the longer an excavation is poiitpoiied. the better chance 
there will be of recording the discoveries adequately. 
Our metliods improve steadily, oui knowledge grows. th« 
number of expert excavators bicreases - aoH each year 
(inds us mure ht than we were formcriy for the delicate 
and onerous task of searching Uie dead. 

It will be seen, then^ that excavation Is not a thing 
which may be lightly entered upon, It is a very serious 
business, and involves a grave duty to the public. Even 
If the arguments in favour of scientific reseaith which 
I have suggested at the beginning of paper are con- 
siclnrtd to be those of a casuist, as no doubt they will be 
by a certain class of readem, no one will deny that the 
study of the past has a broadening influence upon our 
minds, and therefore is not to be trifled with. 

In Egypt, where scientific excavations ore conducted 
entirely by Europeans and Americans, one has to consider, 
filially, one's duty to the Egyptians, who care not one jot 
for their history, but who, nevcrttadcss. as the living des^ 
cendents of die ^araohs should be the nmninal stewards 
of tlidr ondent possesanms. VVhat right have we as 
fordgnena to dig out the graves of the andent Egyptians i 

Our right is a limited one. The Egyptians of the 
present day have no interest in antiquities except wlien 
consideied as merchandise. They have no idea of whnl 
is called scientific work, and excavations conducted by 
them have not the slightest similarity to those under the 
supersdsion of modem arehsologists. Yet ncitlicr the 
activities iiC the native pliinderer nor the pressing need 
for the study of the history of the Nile Valley permits the 
GovciiunEnt to refrain altogether from allowing excava¬ 
tion : imd therefore the work lias to be done by trained 
acdirologists without regard to their naUonahty. This 
intofimtioimlisation of the work can be justified also on the 
ground that antiquities of so ancient a kind arc in many 
respects the property of the whole world; and. loUowiDg 
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out this aif;umeiit, it will at once be apparent that archseo- 
lo^ts must work soldiy for tiie bcnehi of mankind in 
general, since thr}‘ are dealing with the ptopLTty of oil 
men. By admitting the right of non-Egyptian sdmttsts 
to ejccavate in Egypt because all the world has tlic right 
to hold shares in these niLncs of information, one admits 
the existence of the excavator's duty to the world. That 
duty must never be overlooked, it consists in getting the 
greatest possilik omonm of inioimatioit out of a dis¬ 
covery with the least possible damage to the things fomuL 
Any excavations authorised in Egypt which are not of 
an ^jsolutely scientific diaractcr are injustices to tire 
Egyptians and to all uien- It is tlte business of the 
Egj^tologist to work for the welfare of Egypt as well as 
for the boDcht of the world; and if he fail to make the reltcs 
of the Pharaohs yield their full burden and act to their 
litmoit capacity for the purpose of teaching the Egyptians 
of the future the qualities of their nice, and assisting the 
occupying Power and ih® world at large to estimate those 
qualities and their bearing on modam tliouglit, tlicn liis 
excavations are not moral and should not be authorUed- 
To the few Egyptologists of what one may call the 
modem scientific s^ool these prhidpks are so obvious that 
it may seem somewhat absu^ to put them into words 
as 1 have done here. I am. however, answering repeated 
inqui^; and, moreover, it is an unfortunate fact that hi gh 
piiiiciples on the subject of excavation am conspicuously 
absent among all but this small group of Egyptologists. 
The umtni is often posisesed only by the joy of dis¬ 
covery and tluf mad desire to find sodnethtng new. He 
rushes into excavation like a fighter into the tray, and 
the consequence is disastrous. He should realise far mote 
keenly than he sometimes does the seriousn^ of hia 
undertakings and the great responsibilities which are 
involved. It b only by this realisation Ihat he can justify 
hb labours in the field- it is only by the most smjpu- 
lousiy coRsckcUous work that lie* can convince the 
tnlerested public at all of Lite morality of excavation. 
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THE TEMPERARfEN'T OF THE ANCIENT 
EGYPTIANS 

A CERTAIN school geography book, now out of dote, 
condenses its remarks upon the character of our Gallic 
(lousms iato the foIIowLcig pregiiani sentoice: '* TTje 

French arc a gay and frivolous nation, fond of dandng and 
Ted wino." The description would ^ ncarfy “^he 

ancient inhabitants of that its adoption here as a 

text t» ibis chnpier cannot besaid to be extravagant. Tlie 
unbiased enquirer into the affairs of ancient Egypt miisl 
discover ultimatdy, and perhaps to hb regret thot the 
dwellers on the Nile were a '* gay and frivolous people,"' 
festive, light-hearted, and mirthful, " fond of dandngand 
red n'ine,"' and pledged to all that b brillbnt in life. 
TIlctc arc veiy many people, natarally. who hold to those 
views which thek forefatliers hdd before them, and 
fucturc the Egyptians os a sombre, gToomy people; 
replete with tlinu^ts of Death and of the more melaxidioly 
aspect of religion ; burdened witli the menacing presence 
of a multitude of humble godA and demons, whose priestn 
demanded the erectioti of vast teinpleii for thdr appease^ 
meiit; having little joy of this life, and much tttiea^ 
oonjecture about the next; making entertainment in 
solemn gatherings and praideruus feasts; and holding 
merriment in holy contempt, Of the five startling 
da^es into which the dictionary divides the human 
teuiperamcnt, namdy, the bilious or choleric, the phleg¬ 
matic, the sanguine, the melancholic, and the nervous, 
it ts probable that the first, second, the fourth would 
be iJiosc assigned to tfie Ancient Egyptians by those 
people. Thb view b so entirely false that one will be 
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forgiven if, in thr attempt to dissolve it, the gaiety of the 
ttu:^ is thmst bdfore tlie reader with too lltUe quallfi cation. 
The isangiiijie* and the nerveus, are the 

of tcmpeojnfnt midi!r which the EgyptUns miist be 
docketed It cannot be denied that they W4!re an indus- 
tricnis and even a ^trenuotis people, that they indulged in 
the tnost serious thoughts, aiid attempted, to study the 
most complex problems of life, and that the ceremonial 
side of their rdigion occupied a large part of tlieir time. 
But tliere is abundant evidence to show tJiat, like their 
descencLuits of the present day, they were one of the least 
gloomy peoples of the world, and that they took their 
dutit!s in the most buoyant manner, lowing as mud] 
sunshine to radiate through their minds as shone from the 
cloudless Egj'pdan skies upon thdr dazzling country, 

It b curiously inter^ting to note how gmeral is the 
present btJief in the solemnity of this ancient race’s 
attitude towards existence, and how little their real 
character b appreciated. Already the reader will be 
prciiesting, perhaps, that the application of the geo¬ 
grapher's summary of Frendi characteristics to the aU' 
ciem Egyptians lessens in nri wise its ridiculousness, but 
nithcr increases it- Tet the pro tot, however, be hdd 
hack for a w^lnk. Even if the Egyptians w'Cfv not alwnj'S 
frivolous, they were always unconunonly gay, and any 
siiglit exaggeration will Ixt pardomsd In view of the fact 
titat old prejudices have to be vkikntly overturned^ and 
the stigma of melancholy and pouderous sofnicty tom 
from the national name. It w^ould bo a matter of little 
surprise to some good pemons if the prcxtucts ul excava- 
ticins in the Nile Valley consisted hurgdy of antique black 
gloves. 

Like many other imtiDns tJie andtnt Egyptians 
rendenxi mortuary sendee to Oicir ancestors^ and solid 
Ecrnb-dLapcIs bijtl to be comtmeted in honour of the more 
imporUnt drad. Botli for ilie purpose ol pfreserving the 
mummy intact, and aJbu in order to keep the ceremunh^ 
going fur as long a period ul lime as possible, thjcse 
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chapels wen! conatmeted m a most sofastantioJ manner, 
and many of them have withstood successfully the siege 
of the years. The dwdirng-^hoiises. on the other hand, 
were seldom delivered from father to sou; but. as m 
modem Egypt, each grandee built a palace for h imse lf, 
designed to last for a Jifetune only, and hardly one of these 
mansions still exists even as a rain. 

Moreover the tombs were constructed in the dry desert 
or in the solid hUUide. whereas the dwelling-houses were 
situated on the damp earth, where they had little chance 
of remaining undemolished. And so it is that the main 
part of our knowledge of the Egyptians is derived from a 
study of thidr tombs and mortuary temples. How false 
would be our estimate of the character of a modem nation 
were we to glon our information solely from its church¬ 
yard inscriptions f We should know absolutely ooUiing 
of the hjvolous side of the life of those whose bare bones 
lie beneath tlie gloomy dedamtioin of their Christian 
virtues. Tt will be realised how sincere *as die HghG 
beartedness of tJie Egyptians when it is remembered that 
almost everything in the following iecOi](l of their gaieties 
is derived from a study of the tombs, anci of objects found 
therein. 

Light-hcaitedness b the key-note of the ancient 
philosophy of the country, and in this ass^ion the reader 
wilt, in most cases, find cause for surprise. Ihe Greek 
travellers in Egypt, who returned to their native land 
impressed with the wonderful mysticism of the Egj'ptiflm. 
committed their amaaernent to paper, and so kd of! that 
feeling of awed reverence wliich is felt for the philosophy 
of Pharaoh's subjects. But in their there was the 
presence of the priests and wise men eloquenHy to baMe 
tliem into a state of respect, and there were a thousand 
unwritten arguments, comments, ariictes of faith, and 
conttoverted points of doctrine heard from the memths of 
the believers in them, to surprise them into a reverential 
altitude. But we of the present day have left to us only 
the mere outward and virihle remains of the Egyptians. 
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There arc only the ftmdajnCTtal doctrines to work oa. the 
moore penctr^thi^ mitB of the harmony to listen to. Tht$s 
the outline of the philosophy h al»le to be studied without 
any eompticatioiir ond we have no whirligig of priestly 
talk to confuse it. Examined in this waj', working only 
from the cold stones and dry papyri, we are conironted 
ydxh the old “ Eat. drink, and be merry/^ which b at once 
the happiest and most dangerous philosophy conceived 
by man. 11 is to be noticed that this way of looking at 
tile is to be found m Egypt from the earliest times down 
to the period of the Gipeck occupation of the country* 
and* in fact, until the present day. That is to say* it was a 
piiiloBophy mbocn in the Egyptian— m. part of his nature. 

Imhotep, thn famous pbiloso^ier of Dynasty III, about 
n*C.3CXKi, said to Iiis disciples: Bdrold the dwellings of 
the dead* Their walls fall down, their place is no more ; 
they are as they had never existed ; and he drew from 
this the lesson that man is soon done with and forgotten, 
and that therefore Ins life should be as happy as pc^iblc. 
To Imhotep must ba attributed the eoriksl known 
exliortadon to maji to resign himself to hiia caudle-end of a 
life, and to the inevitable smeffiog-out to come, and to be 
meiTj' while yet he may. Tliere is a poem dating from 
about B.C. 3000 * from which the following is taken:— 

" W ftJk liter thy boart ^4 desire $0 long a* thou Ptit 

tnyryfi cm iby hetul. cJcjtiic ia fine Jhwn, anotai thyKlf 

wth tho ttJK marvd^i ol god. . Let not Itiy J>Mart conciem 
itfirii, until therr coTaeth to the* Umi gnmt day odE 
Yet he who isf mt neat tan hear not thy ccmplainl* twf who Hw 
in tomb too ttad«T¥taiid aoi thy ’wiping. Theit^ore^ with 
smiLiiif; let thy da.yf be happy, xnd mt uot tbereiii. For no 
tflcm orrteth lu4 goods sway with him j t>^ no man retnmeth 
sgain w'ho is. n^cnu tlUiJwr/^ 

Again we have the same sentimciits expressed in a tomb 
of about U.C.1350, belo aging to a certain Nderhotep, a 
priest of Amon. It Is c^uoted elsewhere In these p^ges, 
and here we need only note the ending' 

Come* Kmpp and muse are bdore tliee. Set behind tUee all 
cixmn ; Uiiiik cmly upon gkdncaa. untD day cfiiaetli whorEUi 
thoa ahait go down m the land which Jov^irth GLbmcaL^* 
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A Ptol^itnaic dcscriptioii quottid moire luUjr tourards the 
end of tills diiiptcr teiuis : ' ’ FcUow thy desire by night 
and by day, j^t not care within thy heart," 

The ancient Egyptian peasants, their modem 
descendants, were fatalisis> and a linppy corde^ness 
seems to have lioflened tiie ^trennonsness of their daily 
tasks. The peasants of the present day in Egypt so lack 
the inittative to develop the scope of their mdimdes that 
ihcir life cannot be said to be scrennotis. In whatever 
work tliry luidertake, liowevcr, they show a wonderful 
degree of cheerfalncss, and a fine disregard forrokfurtune. 
Tiielr forefathers, similarly, went through Uieir laboim 
Willi a song upon their Ups, In the tombs at Sakkara, 
dating from the Old Empiie, there atv scenes representing 
flocks of goats treading in the seed on the newiy’^own 
grounil. and the inscriptions give the song which the goat¬ 
herds sing r— 

The gOAt'hHTl Is In ibc ^ith. the — 

He lEpoakk ^th the nor-^h, he tallfs with the pike ; 

From Lhc wot la yotir gMHuml ^ y™ gtat-herd is tram the 
we«t. 

The meaning of the words is not known, of course, but the 
song seems to have been a popular one, A more compre¬ 
hensible diity is that sung to the oxen by their driver* 
W'liicit dates from the New Emjure 

*' Thnsh mt tor ^ourset^nes, y« oxen, thnsli cot fur yoiirsclvea. 
Thfuli oat th« straw (ur jFCtrr Coed, nnd the ^laui lor youf 

EnasLeiTB. 

Do curt rest yxnnTolv^ fen It is. cool to-day." 

Some of the love-songs have been preserved from 
destructian, and these throw much light upon the subieot 
of the Egyptian lempemmunl, A number of songs, 
supposed lo have been sung by a girl to her lover„ form 
themselves into a coUeciion entitled " The bcuutif^ ruid 
gladsu^ songs of thy sister, wliotn thy heart loves, as she 
walks in (he (telds." The girl is supposed to belong to the 
peasant class, and most of the verses arc sung white ^rhe is 
at her daily oocnpatioti of snaring wild duck in tlie 
tnarslies. One must hnaguic the songs warbled xvhhout 
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any particular rcfniiji, jmt ^ in the ca$e ol th& modem 
Egyptiandp who pour out their andent tales oi Icm and 
adventure to a aeries of hird-iike i:ajdcnces, full-thimled^ 
and often wonderfully melodious* A peculiar s^wtoess 
and tenderness ^vil! be noted in the foHo^ving examplcs^and, 
itmugh they sufier in transhitLoii. theii airy ti^tnesa ajid 
rehmunent b to be dbtlngtmhed. Ose characteristic 
sang, addressed by the girl to her Invtr. runs ; — 

Caugtit by the worm, tfus wtltl-diiclf 
But in l&w-lJgUt o( thima 
ip trnnbbn^ k>om ttio tmp. ^ flU^ 

The bird Into tSua air. 

What will angry motb^r say f 
With bafihfirfuU 1 cotrit day* 

But now tliy lova Kiatb Ivd taa 

And I hnvt *et no 5aare,'* 

AgaiUp in a somewhal simiLar strain, she sings — 

■" Tbt aiicl dtwJtMatter far* and now 
Again tiwy light upon tlic boagfi 
And cry unto tbiar kindT 
Anon tlioy gnJdicr tb^ men?" 

Bat yet ijisbamiail I leave iham thare, 

For lova tuitii filled my mind," 

Another song must be given here in prose form. The girl 
who sings il is supposed to be makiiig a wreath of flowers^ 
and as slie works she criss:— 

1 am thy firai ai»ter^ and to in« thou art aa a garden wliich I 
have plauUid with fiowem mud all sweet-Binalling herbs And t 
have directed a caiuliitlo that thou mlghtest thy hatid intn 
it whnn Hus north wirul bloyrs cooL The plocxj la beautiJul wbem 
we uaUc becanue wr ^atk Uagrthi^i thy Ikand reHtui; ta nthia^ 
onx mind thou^htlol and ouf heart Joyful. It b intqiicatifig 
to me to hecr thy voiev^ ynt my life dopcsiilt upon bearing it. 
Wrheneva 1 aw l>iw it ia for mi? ib:m forHl ajid driiik." 

One more song must, be quoted^ for it is so niiiess and so 
full of bumiuT tenderness that 1 may risk the accusation of 
straying from the nuun argiunent in repeating it, it 

rtms:— 

'' The bittath of ihy noatijlfi flloae 

U that whldi maiurth my hart to live. 

I iouud ihsm : 

God grant thee to mt 
F«f ever byct/^ 
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It is really painful ta thinls of tiicae words as having fallen 
from tUe lips of what is now a resiti^smelling lump of bancs 
OTd Lardcjied flesb, perhaps sttU itneartbed, perhaps lying 
in sojnt! museum dioW'Casej or perhaps hicked about in 
tragbieiits over the hot sand of some tourist-crowded 
necropolis. Mimmues are the most lifeless objects 
could weU imagine. It is impossible even for those whree 
imaginatinns are the most powerful to iofiise life into a 
thing so utterly dead as an embalmed body ; and this fact 
is partly responsible for that atmosphere of stark melan¬ 
choly sobriety and aloofness which surrounds the aflairs 
of andetit Eg>^t- In reading these verses, it is impera¬ 
tive lor their ri^t understanding that the mummies and 
thi^ resting places should be banished from the thoughts. 
It is not always a simple matter for the student to rid 
hh^lf of the atnwwjdiere of the museum, wlieio the beads 
wbidi should be jangling on a brown neck are lying 
numbered and latxdled on red velvet; where the bird 
trap, once the centre of such feathered commotion, is 
propped up in a glass case as '* D. iS, 433 ” ; and where 
even the document in whidi the verses are written U the 
lawful booty of the giamnuuian and philologist in the 
library. But it is the first duty of an ardta;oIogt$t to do 
away with that atmosphere. 

Let those who arc untianuncUed, then, pass oat into the 
sunshine of the Egyptian fidds and marshes, where die 
wild duck cry to each other as they scuttle through the tall 
reeds. Here in the early morning comes our songstress, 
ami one may see her as dearly as one can that Shulazmie 
of King Solomon's day, who has liad the good fortune to 
belong to a land where stones and bones, being few in num¬ 
ber, do not endanger the atmosphere of the literature. 
One may see her, her hair moving In the breeze " as a Sock 
of goau that appear from Mount Gilead "; her teeth while 
'* as a dteep which came up from the washing "; and 

her UjK like a thread of scarlet," Through such imagin- 
mgs alone can one appreciate the songs, or realise the 
lightness of the manner in which they were sung, 
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With sucli a happy view of life among the upper classes 
as is indicated by their philosophy, and with that merry 
disposition amongst the peasants which sJiows itself in 
their love of song, it tsspt surprising to hod that asceticism 
is practically unknown in ancient Egypt before the time 
of Oitist. At first si^t, in reflectiTtg on the tny^tmeoand 
ceUgious ceremonies of the nation, we axe apt to endow 
the priests and other partidpators with a degree of 
austeiitv wholly tmjnsdfied by the facts. We picture the 
priest chanting his formulie in the dim light of the temple, 
the atmosphere about him heavy with incense; and we 
imagine him as an anchorite who has put away the things 
of this world. But in reality there seems to have been not 
tfven such a thing as a celibate amongst the priests. 
Each man had bis wife and his family, his house, and bis 
comforts of food and fine linen. He indulged in the usual 
pastimes and was present at the meTriest of feasts. The 
famous wise men and magicians, such as Uba-ann of the 
Wcstcar Papyrus, liad their wives, their parks, their 
pleasmc-pavillDus, and their hosts of servants. Great 
dignitaries of the Amen Churdi, sudi as Amcnliotepfiase, 
the Second Frophet of Amcai in the thne cf Thutmoda IV, 
are represented as feasting with thdr friends, or driving 
through Thebes in richly-decorated chariots drawn by 
prandng horss, and attended by an array of servants. A 
monastic life, or the Uhr of an anchorite, was held by thc- 
Egsptions in scorn ; and indeed the state of mind which 
produces the monk and the hemiit was atmost entirely 
unknown to the nation in dj'nostk times. It was only in 
the Ptolemaic and Roman periods that asceticism come to 
he practised ; and some have thought tliat its introduc* 
tion into Egypt is to be attributed to the preachings of the 
Hindoo missiuuaiies stmt from India to the court of Uie 
Ptolemies. It is nut really an Egyptian characteristic t 
and its practice did not last for more than a few centuries. 

The rcli^ous teachings oi the Eg^-ptians before the 
Ptolemaic era do not suggest that the mortification of the 
flesh was a possible means of purifying the spirit. An 
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appeal to the senses tmd to the emotions, howevei. was 
constdeted as a le^timate method of raacluni' the soul. 
The Egyptians were passixmaldy fond of cerctnonial 
display. Tlicir huge tetnpLus, painted as they were witti 
tljf most briUknt colours, fotmt.'d the setting of pro¬ 
cessions and ceremaolcs in which music, rhyttunic 
mijtkm, and colour wen brought to a point of exedlence. 
Ill honour of some of the gods dances were conducted: 
wtiije ceiebrations, such as the fantastic Feast of l>amps, 
wercheld on the anniviexsaries of religious events. In diese 
goJlgcoiisiy qicctacukr ceremonies there was no place for 
anything sombre or austere, nor could they have K-en 
conceived by any but tlie most life-loving temperaBicnts, 

As in his religious functions, so in his hoinc, the 
Egyptian regarded brilliancy and festivity as an edifica- 
tion. When in trouble or distress, he was wont to 
relieve liis mind as readily b>’ an appeal lo the vanities of 
this world as by an invoenttun of the powers of Heaven. 
Thus, when King Sneferu, of Dynast^' IV, w'as oppressed 
with tile cares of state, his councillor Zazamankh con- 
stTUCted for him a pleasure boat which was rowed around 
a lake by the most beundful damad ir obtainable. And 
again, when Wenamon. the envoy of Htrhor of Dynasty 
XXi, hod fallen into trouble with the pirates of tile 
Hleditorrancan, hU depression was banblied by tlie gift of 
a chojriDg-giiJ, two vessels of wine, a young goat of tender 
desh. and n menage winch read—" Eat and drink, and 
let not ihy heart feel Bpprt'hcnsian." 

An intense crai^g for bright ness and cheerfulness is to 
be observed on all sidiis, ami the attempt to cover evciy 
action of life with a kind of lustre is pertiaps the most 
apitarent diaiactmstic of the race. At all tunes the 
i'^gypti^us decked themselves with ifowccs. anr] rich and 
poor alike Ineathed what they called ” the sweet nnrih 
wuid " through a screen of blossoms. At their feasts and 
festivals each guest was presented with necklaces and 
downs of Idtus-fiuw'crs, and a spectaliy selected hout}ti6t 
was camed In the hands, Constantly, us tho hours 
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passed, tlowcts 'were brought m to them, and the 
guests ai^e shown in tlte tomb paintings in the act ol 
burying tlieir noses in the delicate petals with an air ol 
luxury wbidi ev'en the conventiima lilies of the draiigjil*- 
ynan catuiot hide, lu the woman's hair a flower was 
pinned winch hung down belote the toretiead ; and a cake 
of otuiment, concocted of some sweet-smelling unguent, 
was so arranged upon the head that, as it slowly melted, 
it re*pcrfumed the flower. Complete wteaths flowers 
Were sometimes worn, and this was tlte custom as much in 
the dress of the home as in that of the feast. The common 
people 3 I'M arrayed diemsclves witli wreaths ol iotuscs at 
all galas and carnivals. Tlie room in which a feast was 
held was docorated ]a\-isbly with flowers. Blossoms 
crept up the delicaie pillars to the roof ; garlands tw^ined 
themselvies aroimd the tables and about the jars oi wine 1 
and single buds lay in overy dish of food. Even the dead 
w'ere d^ked in the tombs witli a mass of flowers, as 
though tile mourners would hide with the living delights 
of tfie earth the misery of the grave. 

The Egypthm loved tu* garden, and filled it witli all 
manner of beautiful flowers. Great parks were laid out 
by tlie Phariii>hs^ and it is n^conied of Tliuiirujsis 111, 
hcf brouglit back from bb Asiatic campaigns vast 
quantities cif rare plaats witli which tn beautify TbclMts. 
Festivals wetc held at tht season when tlie Bowers were in 
fuU bloom^ and tber jight-liearted EgyptlSin did not fail to 
make the flowers talk to him, in the UiiaginatJon, of tbo 
deiigbts of Ule. in one case ^ fi^-tree is made to cali to a 
passing maiden to come into its shade. 

•' Come/* it ssjn, slid spcnii ihn fcslltl «iil tomotnew, 
and Lli« aJtct sittiug in my iliadow, thy 

lover fill at thy eLfic, imd Let him drink . . . 7 hy 

viU come with tile dtnner tbifticE—Uiw will bnDg diiiik of wnry 
iuEid^ vntti aJL of enkea^ iqweis ct yesterday mid uf iQ-finy* 

snd oil kinda ot nlttatdng, fruit." 

Than this one could hardly 6nd a more Gon\^cing 
indication of tlie gaiety of die Egyptmi temperament, 
lu the eighteenth and nineteenth cenluiie3 AJl., the 
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pMpk wertf so oppressed that any display of liucury was 
discouraged, stud a happy smile brought die tai-coUcctor 
to the door to ascertain whether it was due to limiitdaj 
^sperity. But the carrying of flowtas, and otber 
indications of a kind of unwoiried contentment, are now 
again becoming appraient on all sides. 

The affection displayed by the Egyptians for bright 
colours would alone indicate that Iheir temperament was 
not melancholic. The houses of tlie rich wtre painted 
with colours which would be regarded as crude had they 
appeared in the Occident, but which are admissible in 
Egs-pt, where the natural brilliancy of the sunshine and 
the scenery demands a more extreme colouT'Scliemc in 
decoration. The pavilions in whidi the nobles made a 
happy day." as they phrased it. were painted with the 
most brilliant wall-decorations, and the delicate^ shaped 
lotus columns supporting the roof were striped with half 
a do^n ooloiua, anti were hung with streamers of linen. 
The cdlings and pavements seem to have alforded the 
ar^ts a happy ddd for a display of (heir originality and 
skid, and it Is on thesC stretdie of smooth-plastered 
surface that gems of Egyptian art are often found. A 
pavemimt from the palace of Akhnaton at Tell cl Amarna 
shows a soene in which a cow is depicted frisking through 
the reeds, and birds are represented dyuig over the 
marshes. In the palace of Amenophk III at Gueneh 
there was a cdUng doooratioa representing a flight of 
doves; which, in its deikacy of execution and cdouring. is 
not to be classed with the crude forms of Egyptkn 
decoration, hut indicates an equally light-tieancd temper¬ 
ament in its creator. It is mrl probable that either bright 
colours or daintiness of design would emanate from the 
hrainii of a sombre-minded people. 

Some of llic fctnininD garments worn in ancient iJgypt 
were e.xo;edmgly gaudy, and they made up in colour all 
that they lacked in variety of design. In the Middle and 
New Jimpires tlie robes of the men vtcn as many-hued as 
their wall decorations, and as rich in comporition. One 
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may tak« as a typical example the costume of a ccriaia 
priest who lived at the end of Dynasty XVIIJ, An 
elaborate wig covers his head; a richly onuunented 
necklace surrounds his neck ; the upper part of Im body 
is clothed in a iiutk of gauac-Ukc hnen ; as a skirt there 
U swathed around Itim the most delicately colmued fine 
linen, one end of which is brought np and thrown graces 
fully over his ann ; decorated saai daln cover im feet and 
curl up over his toes ; and in his band Iv; carries a jewelled 
wand surmounted by feathers. It would be an absurdity 
to state that these folds of tine tinen liid a heart set on 
things higher than this world and its vanities. Nor do 
the objects of daily use found in the tombs suggest any 
austerity in the Egyptian character. Tltcze is no 
redectinn of the Underworld to be looked for in the 
omaniEntal bronze mirrors, oar smell of death in the fiaiJ 
perfume pots. Religious abstiactjon ts not to be sought 
in lotus-formed drinking-cups, and mortification of the 
body ia ccminly not practised on golden chairs and soft 
cushions. These were the objects buried in the tombs of 
the priests and religious teachers. 

The puritanical tendency of a race can generally be 
discovered by a study of the personal nomca of people. 
The names by which tlie Egyptians called their children 
are as gay as they are pretty, and lack entirely the 
Puritan character. " Eyes-of-love," “ My-hidy-i&-as 
gold/' " Cool-b««e,“ " Gold-and-iapis-lazuli/' '* Beau- 
tifubmoming," are Egyptian nam^ very far removed 
from ■ * Througb-trials-a^-txibulations-wie-enter-m to-th e 
Kmgdom-of’Heaven-Joties," which is the actual name of 
a modern soon of a Puritan family. And the well-known 
" i^raise^lod Barohones" has Ultle to do witli the 
Egjptian " Bcautiiai-Kitten/' " Ultle-WiJd-lion/’ -'l- 
liave-wanted*you/''' SweethBart," and so on. 

Die nature of tlie folk-tales is equally indicative of the 
temperament of a nation. The stories which have come 
down to us from ancient Egypt are often as frivolous as 
they are quaint. Nothing ddighted the Egyptians more 
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Uum listening to a tale told by an expert story-tcUcr; 
and it fs to be sapposed tbat sueb persons were ui as niucli 
demand in the old days as they are now. One may sUE 
read of the adventures of the Prince who was fated to die 
by a dog, a snake, or a mocodilc; of the magician who 
nude the waters of the lake ht-ap themseives itp that he 
might descend to the bottom dry-shod to recover a lady's 
jewel: of the fat old wizard who would cut a mati*s head 
oS and join it again to hb body : of tlie fairy guLmotbcia 
who made presenti. to a tiew-hom babe; of the ship¬ 
wrecked sailor who was thrown up on. an island inhabited 
a serpent with a hinnan namtC’; of tlie princess tn the 
lower whose Iovt!i% spent their days in aticrnpting to 
climb to her window—and so on. TTie stories have no 
moral, they are not pompous: tliey are purely 
interesting and roniandc. As an example one may quote 
the story which is toM of Prince Setna, the son of Ramescs 
IT, Thb Prince was one day sitting in the court of the 
tmpie of Ptah, wlten he saw a woman pass, " btaiitihil 
escettiingly, there being no woman of her beauty," 
There were wonclerful golden ornaments upon her, and 
she wsts attended by fifty-two pcriKins, themselves of some 
rank and much beauty. " TTie hour that Setna saw her. 
he knew not the place on eartli where he was “ ; and he 
called to his servants and told them togo quickly to tho 
place where she is, and Icam what comes under her 
command/' Tlic beautiful lady proved finall}* to be 
named Tabuboa. the daughter of a priest of Bast, tlie Cat. 
Setna's acquai nt a nc e witii her was later of a most disgrace¬ 
ful character; and. ftmn motives which are not dear, she 
mode him murder his ow'n children to please hn-. At the 
critical moment, however, when tlie climax is reached, the 
old. old joke is played itpon the listener, who is told that 
Setna then woke up, and discovered tJiat tli^ whole afhdrhad 
btstsi an afternoon dream in lli* shade of tlie temple court. 

The Egyptians often amused themselves by drawing 
comic pictures and caricatures, and there is an inleresting 
scries stiJl preserved in which anima ls take the place of 
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human btiiugs, and are shown pcrfonning aU mniiTn^r of 
antics. One sees a cat K'alidng tin its hind le^ driving a 
flock of geese, while a wolf carrying a staff and knapsack 
leads a lierd of goats* Tliere is a battle of the mice and 
cats, and the king of the mice in his chariot drawn by two 
do^. is seen attacking liie fontess of the cats. A picture 
wiiidi Is n'orthy of Edward Lear sliows a ridiculous 
hippojutainus seated amidst the foliage of a tree, matin g 
from a tabic, wfulst a crow mounts a ladder to wait upon 
him, Thera ate caricatures diowing w'omen of fashion 
rouging their faces, unshaven and really amuEmg old 
tramps, and so forth. Even upon the w alls of the tombs 
there arc often conuc pictures. In which one may ree 
litUe girls hgliting and tearing each other's hair, men 
tumbling one over anothur as they play, tmd iJ»e like; 
and one must suppose that these w^ the scenes which 
the owner of the tomb wished to perpetnate tiiroughout 
tlie eternity of Death. 

The Egyptians took keen dolight tn music. In tlie 
sou^ of the trumpet and on tlie wdS-tuned cymbals they 
praised God m Egypt as luonily as tht Fsalmist could 
wish. The strings and the pipe, the lute and the harp, 
mode music at every festival—leli^ous, natkmai. or 
private. Plato tells us that " nothing but beautiful 
forms and fine music was peimittcd to enUT into the 
assc^lks of j^ting people " in Egypt ; and he states th:tT 
muEic W'as considered as being of tlie greatest consequence 
for its beuefkial effects upon youthful minds. Strabo 
records the fact that music was largely taught in Egypt, 
and the numbers of musical mstrumems buried in Ihe 
tombs or represented in the decorations confutn his statn* 
ment. The music was scientifically taught and a know¬ 
ledge of harmony is apparent in the complicated fbnus <il 
the instrument The harps somotunes had as numy as 
twentj'-two strings; die long-handled guitars, fitted with 
three strings, w'erc capable of wide gradations; and the 
flutes were suffidenlly complicated tn be described by 
early writers as " many-toned." The Egyptian did not 
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merely bang a. dtiim Miitli bis fist because it made a noose, 
nor blow blasts upon u munpet as a means of expressing 
tile in^pressible. Ho was an educated musJdan, and he 
employed the modium of music to ennoiimge his lightness 
of heart and to tender his gaiety more gay. 

One sees representations of the wimien in a rich man's 
harim amusing themselves by dondng and singing. In 
the tomb of Ay there is a scene showing due interior of the 
women's quaitofs. and tiere the ladies am shown dandng, 
playing guitars, feasting or adorning Uiemselves with 
their jewdleiy; while the store-rooms are seen to be 
filled with all manner of musical instnnnents, as W'cU as 
mirinrs, boxes of clothes, and anicl«;s of feminine use. 
At feasts and banquets a string band played during the 
meal, and songs were sung to the aecampanhnent of the 
harp. At religtom festivals choruses of male and female 
voices were mtenduced. Soldleis tnarched through the 
streets to the sound of trmnpets and drunis, and marriage 
processions and the like were led by a band. At the 
feasts it was customary for all the dancing girls, who were 
employed for the amusement of the guests, to perform 
their dances and to play a guitar or a flute at the same 
time. One sees rcpresentatlDns of girls, their Iteads 
thrown back and thdr long hair flying, merrily tw-anging 
a ^tar as tlicy skip round the room. In ilie civil and 
rdigtous processions many of the pardcipeitors danced 
along as though iram sheer lightness of heart; and on 
some occasions eu'en the band footed It down the high- 
read, circling, jumping, and skipping as they played. 

The w'ords for " rejoice " and " dance " were ayntmy- 
mous in the liiemtiirc of the Egj'ptians. In early days 
dancing naturally implied rejoicing, and rejoicing was 
most easily expressed by dancing. But the Egyptians 
ol the refined periods more often danced to amuse them' 
selves, regarding it, jmt as we do at the present day, as 
an exluJaration. Pereons of Uie upper classes, howover. 
did not indulge %‘wy freely in it, but preffirred to 
Watch the pcrfomiances of professional dancers. At all 
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bsnfjttcts dancing was as mdiapcnsabk as women 
and song, and it rather depended on the nature of the 
wine and women as to whether die guests joined person- 
oily in the sport or sat sdU while (Jje dancers swayed 
around the room. Tlie proiesalonals were generally 
womtjij, hut soinethnes men were einplqyed, and mie sees 
lepresentatirms of a man performing some didieult solo 
while a dmrus of women sings and marts time by clapping 
the hands. Men and women danced together on 
occaaons. but as a general rale the Egyptian ptY:fGFTed 
to watch the movements of the more graceful sex by 
themselves. The women sometimes dann^ed naked, to 
show off the grace of their poses and the suppleness of 
their muscles ; sometimes iliey were decked with ribbons 
only ; and sometimes they wore transparent dresses m itd r 
of linen of the finest teirture. It was not unusual for 
them to carry tanibourmes and castanets with wludi to 
beat time to their dances. On the other Jianil, there were 
delicate and sober pcrfomiances, unojccampanied by 
music. The paintings show some of the poses to have 
been exceedingly graj^ful, and there were character 
dances enacted in which the figures must have been 
highly dramatic and artistic. For example, die tablegi f. 
which occurs in one dance, and is called " Tlw Wind," 
shows two of the dancing-girls bent back like reeds when 
the wind blows upon them, while a third figure 
ovfT them in protection, as Ihougli symbolising the 
tciitiovable rocks. 

But more u.sually the merry mood of the Egyptian 
asserted itself, as it so ofiiui does at the present day, in a 
demand fur sonieihmg approaching nearer to buffoonery. 
Tile dancers whirled one another about in the wildest 
m^ner. often iumfaUng head over heels on the floor. A 
trick, attended apparently with success, consisted in the 
attempt by the dancers to balance the body upon the head 
without the support of tiie anna, Tliis bufTocmeiy was 
highly appreciated by the audience which wttnemud it; 
and the banqueting-room must have been full of the noise 
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of dotoos mirth. One camiot, indeed, legAid b feast bs 
pompous or sotmui Bi which the banging of the tambour- 
mes and the dick of castaneta vied with the clatter of the 
didie> and the laughter of the guests in creating a general 
hullabaloo. Let those state who will that the Egyptian 
WOE a gloomy individual, but hrst let them not to 
observe that same Egtp'ptian trying to stand upon his tiead 
amidst the loais of laughtei of his friends. 

l>anchig as a religious cemnony b to be found in many 
primitive countries, and in Egypt it exists oi the present 
day in more than one form. In the days of the Phamohs 
it was customary to institute dances in timmur of some of 
the gods, more especially those ddtks whose concerns 
were earthly—that is to say, those connected with love, 
joy, birth, death, fertility, leproduction, and so on. It 
will be remembered how David danced before the ark of 
the Lord, and how his ancestors danced in honour of the 
golden calf. In Egypt the king was wont to dance before 
the great god fiiin of the crops, and at harvest-time the 
peasants performed their thanksgiving before tile Hguics 
of Mia in this matmer. Hatlior and Bo&t. the two great 
goddesses of pleasure, w‘er« worshipped in the dance. 
Halhor was misticss of sports and dancing, and patron 
of amiiseiRents and mirth, joy and pleasure, beauty and 
love; and in regard to the happy temperament of the 
Egyptians, it Is signilicant that this goddess was held In 
the highest esteem throughout the history of the nation. 

East was Iionaurcd by a festival which for merriment 
and frivolity could not wtU be e<iuallje<L The festival 
took place at Bubastis, and is desaibed by Herodotus in 
the following words:— 

" ThlJi a the "tmitm dI the ccnmoiiy an the vr^y to BubAsttsu 
Thfly ga by watery arc crofwctod with perwam 

ui i^th aexu- Durmy th« voyage wml. rtrike the 

some men play the the siagnig nci4 dlvpping 
tneir baiulB. Aii they paaa demu- a tuwii tliey ItimK, the Iwt ckeae 
to the bank. Same of *he wofUEia continue to airifi ami play ihn 
; tsihm cry <wit oa kmg they can, wtii utter mtckseig 
jests the peoiilo of the town, wbq to doirce. wlub^ ihc 

pnEl up their clothes beloro thorn ui a minaer. 
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The saini; n tepBated at svciy town they dass oei the fiver. 
Anivctl At th^ celebrate tltE jf^slival wt 6acri£c mg 

tL great number of victims, mid mi thdtt ckccaxson x greatet can- 
KjfliptirTn Cil TTjfic takes ploce f hATi dtuing ihe wb^c tti the yeax.^' 

At this fe&tival of Bast h^f the p€rsoiis taking part in 
tiu! cfitebraiiotiA iniist have bt^come into^catedp The 
Egj^ptiaiis were always given in wine-drinking, and 
AthiiiiaBUs goea so far ns to say that they w^ere a nation 
addicted to systematic mtempemne^. The same writo 
4m the authority of Helixmlerus, estates tliat the vine 
cmhivated in the Nile Valley at a date earliet than that at 
which it was first grown by any other people; and it. is to 
this circinnstanoe that Dion attributes the Egyptian's 
love of wine. Strabo and other writers speaJc of tJic 
^ ^ being particularly good, and varioiw kinds 

etnanatiug from different localities are numlioned. The 
wines inadif from grapes were of the red and white 
varieties; hut there were also fruit wiru^K made from 
pomegranates and other fruits* In the list of offizrings 
inscribed on tlie walls of tempLes and tombs one sees a 
large munber or varieties recorded—wine$ frcrni the norths 
wines from the south, ^^incs proviadal^ and wines 
foreign. Beer, made of barley, was also dnink very 
largely, and this beverage is heartily commended by the 
early writers. Indeed, the wine and bcer-bibber was 
50 common an offender against tlie dignity of the nation, 
that every moralist who arose had a word to say against 
him. Thus, for example, in the rnarim!; of Ani one finds 
the moralijit writing 

Do uoi put in a boet'kousB. An evil Hiing jtfo 

c^port^ as cumiiig horn tfiy mnatb when Ihou dost iwi Icn^w 
tEiki they bttv* borta idM bf Wbeo thnu lali^ thy Itnitv 

ue hmk£fi, wd Dobvdy giv^at thcc a lumil, l"by coznrEulc^ in 
dJTnk stand up, saying ^ Away with tMa drtmkKii niae */* 

The less thoughtful members of society* how'ever. con¬ 
sidered dninkcnnsss as a very good joke, and even went 
so far as to portray it in thdr tomb deooratkms. Onis 
seees men carried hmne from the feast across the shouldcm 
of throe of thrir companions, or ignmniniously hauled out 
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of the hoii^ by ibdr ^kles ^nd the eoiril of their 
In the tomb of Poheri al El KxJ> women are r^pnesmttfd at 
a feast* and scraps of their conversation are resided, 
such, for instance, as ■' Gwe ine cighteeii cups of wne, 
for I should love to dritik to dnmkenness : my inside k as 
dry as straw.'' Tiicre arc actually reprcsentadons of 
women overcome with nausea through irmnodemte drink¬ 
ing, and being attended by sen^ants vrho have hastened 
witJi basins to tlieir ossktance- In another tornb-paintmg* 
a drunken man Is to have faUtn against one of ibc 
delicate pillars of the pavilion with such force that it has 
toppled over, to the dkmay qf the gucits arauniL 

In the light of such scenes as the^ one may piemre the 
life of au Egs^tian in the elder day^ as being not a little 
depraved. One sees the men in their gaudy raiment, and 
the women luxmionsh^ clothed* staining their garments 
with the wine spilt from the drinking bowels as their 
hands shake with their drunken laughter ; and tiie \iidoii 
o( Egyptian sotemnity is still furtli^x banished at the 
sight. I t h only too obvious that a land of laughttir and 
jest, feasting and carouse, mtist be situated too near a 
Pompeian volcano to be capable of ^durance and the 
inhabitants too purposeless in their movements to ai'uid 
at some lime or other runniug into die paths of burning 
bva» The peoplt of Egypt went merrily through the 
radiant valley in which the}^ lived, employing all that the 
gods had given thciiii—not only tlie green palms, the 
thousand birds, the blue sky*, the hearty vrind, die river 
and its reflections, but also tiic luxuries of their dviiisation 
—to make for ttiemselves a frail feast of happincaiv And 
when the last flowers, the latest empty drinbing^cup* fell to 
the ground, nothmg remained to thou but ihal «KldcUi 
iLrunkon night of disgrace which m sttocks one »t the end 
of dynastic history, and tvhtch inevitably led to tlst fab of 
the nation. Oiristiiin asceticism rame as the natural 
reaction and Moluurtmeclan strictness follovyed in due 
course; and it reepdred thi*^ force of both these movemKnfs 
to put strength and health Into the people onoe more. 


TEMPERAMENT OF ANCIENT EGYPTIANS tiQ 

One nc «1 not dH'cU, however, on this aspect of the 
Egyptian tempemmeni. It is more pkasiug, and as 
pertinent to the argument, to follow the old lords of the 
Nile into the sunslune once more, and to glance for a 
moruent at their sports. Hunting was a pleasure to them, 
in which they tniltilgcd at every opportunity. One sees 
repTcsentatinns of this with great freciucncy upon the 
walls of the tombs. A n«n wiU be shown :daitding in a 
reed boat which has been pushed in amongst the waving 
papyrns. A boomerang Is in his hand, and his ivife by hb 
side helps him to locate the wild duck, so t hat he may 
penetrate within ibrowing'distance of the birds before 
they rise. Presently up they go with a whir, and the 
boomerang claims its victims ; while aU mariner of smaller 
birds dart amidst the reeds, and gaudy butterflies pass 
startled overhead. Again one sees tire hunter galtopiirg 
in lib chariot over the hard sand of the desert, shootii^ 
Ids arrows at the gazelle a$ he goes. Or yet again with hb 
dogs he b &lu>wn in pursuit of the kmg-ear^ Egyptian 
hare, or of some other creature of the desert. When not 
thus engaged he may be seen excitedly watching a bull¬ 
fight, or eagerly judging the merits of rival wresdots, 
boxers, and fencers. One may follow him later into tlie 
seclusion of lib garden, where, surrounded by a wealth 
of trees and dowers, he plays draughts with hb friends, 
romps with hb children, or Eshes in hb artlhcial pond. 

Tlierc b much evidence of thb nature to stiow that the 
Egyptian was m much given to these healthy amusenients 
as he was to the mirtli of tlie feast. Josephus states that 
the Egyptians were a people addicted to pleasure, and 
the evidence brought together in the foregoing piiges 
shows that fib statement b to be connrmed, In sincere 
joy of living they snrpossed any othernation of the ancient 
world. Life was a thing of such delight to the Egj'ptiflu. 
that he shrank equally from losing it himself and from 
taking it from another. Hb prayer was that he might 
live to be a centenarian. In spite of tlie many wars of the 
Egyptians, there was less unnecessary blooded in the 
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Nile VaJley tlian in any ollif^r countiy which calliad its^Lf 
d^ilised. Death was as tombie to them ii was mi±vii- 
able, and the ccmstant advice of the thinker was that die 
tivinjj diotild make the most of thdr Ufep When a king 
died^ it was dial he went fortli to heaven having 
sptnt life in happLae^/' or tliat he rested aftisr liic^ 
having completed his ycar^ in happiness/' It b tme 
that the Egyptians wished to picture the after-life as one 
of continuous joy. One sees representations of a man's 
scad seated in the shade of the fnili-lrees of die Undar^ 
world f while birds sing in die branches above Innip and a 
lake of cool waijtr lies before him ‘ hut they seemed to 
know that this was too pleasant a picture to be a real one. 
A woman, the wife of th* high prie^t^ left upon her tomb¬ 
stone the (cilowing inscription, addressed to her husband : 

O* hr&lhiu, buitbcutLck friend/' abt says^ " thy iWpT^ to diiak 
amd to has ooi ceased. be dnmktui, Uie love 

dif tfomcn —nmlto holiday. FoUmr thy dsirc fay night b,™r 
day- Fat oot care ipfitiiki thy lioarL Lo! euc not these tJae 
of thy lile ny^u vttitb ^ For ^ for tho Underworltk it b a 
knd uf clumber mud Imvy d4rkue»H » restiag-pljictr for 
who have passed within. Each sleepcth there hi hk own rnam 
they iwver aarnhs to M iktiir fellomh. they bebokl not thdr 
fath^rm tioT tlxeu luoUiers^ liiujr lumrt oi ik^ wiv^B mail 

chiMren.** 

She knows tliat she will be too deeply eteeped in tlie 
stupor of the Underworid to remembei her hiiabatut and 
tm^elMily siie ut:gesliim to ccmtiiiue to be happy after the 
manner of his naticMU Thm, in a passage which rings 
down the years in its terrible beauty, she of her utter 
despair. lying hi tlte gloomy Underworld, sufiocated with 
the mummy bandages, and craving for the light, the 
laughter, and the coolness o| the day. 

" Til* waitT oi life." she cn»« with whicli nvety meaUi is 
■aoutttiod, ii comiptinii id me, the wata dial is by me camrntein 

me. * >umw not urhat to do Boics T eanie Idto thfi vaUiiy. Give 
me nma^^tor; wty to me.' IVetasbnU not ce««itabebnni£ht 
to tliflc Turn tray fuce to the ttoith irind irpcrai Uui Wgv ul 

Verily t h a t ibmU luy hfiurt be cooled &□[$ reU'eabed CfDUk 
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It 1$, liowTver, tLc glory of life, rather than tine hoirar 
death which is the domiaant cote in the itucripUcm and 
relidsi The scenes in tlic tomb decorations seem to cry 
out for veiy joy. the artist has imprisoned in ^ 
n^naentatibm as much sheer Itappincss as was ever 
infused into cold stone. One sees there tlte gateiie leapbg 
over the hills as the sun rises, the birds flappmg thdr 
wings anti singing, the wild duck rising from marshes, 
and the butterflies dosliing ovediead. Tlie fundamental 
joy of living — the gaiety of life which the human being 
may feel in common with tlie animals—is shown in tliese 
scenes as clearly as is the meniment in the representatioas 
of feasts and dancing. In these paintings and relJe& 
one hnds an exact iliiistratioo to the joyful echortation of 
tlte Psalmist as he cries, Let the beav^ rejoice, and let 
the earth be glad ; let the fielcia be joyfid, and 

all that is thexeiA." In a land where, to i^tiote one of 
their own pofuns, " the tanks are full of water and the 
earth overflows with love," where '* the coal north wind " 
blows merrily over the helds. and the sim never ceases 
to shine, it would be a rem ar kable phenomenon if the 
Buciciit Egyptians had not developed the sanguine 
tempetament The fotegonig pages have shown them 
at their feasts, in their daily occupations, and in thdr 
sports, and the reader will that it is not diElcuit to 
describe them, in the borroyi^ words of dte old geo- 
gtaphei, as a people always gay jnd never-ceasingty 
“ fond of dancing and red wine."^ 




CHAPTER VII 


EXCAVATION'S IN EGYPT 

Thebe came to Uit- camp of a certeui professor, who was 
engagi.'d in excavadni; tJie niios of an aitciimt Eg^-ptian 
city, a young and faohleiiSly-attiTcd Englishman, nhose 
tliiist for drainatlc adveutiire had led him to oifer his 
services os an unpaid assistant digger. This innnacutatc 
personage had re^ in novels and tales many an account 
of the wonders which the spade of the excavator could 
reveal, and lie tumly believed that it was only necessaiy 
to set a nigger " to dig a litUe hole in the ground to 
open the wai' to the treasuries of die f^haraohs, Gold, 
silver, and preciaus stones gleamed before him, in his 
imaginatliin, as he hurried along snbterranc-an passages 
to the vaults of tong-dead king!'. Me expected to slide 
upon tlie seat of his very well-made bneethes do^vn the 
staircase of the mined palace which he had entered by 
way of the skyli^t, and to find hinisdf, at the bottom, in 
the presence of the bejewelled dead. In the intervals 
between such experiences he was of opinion that a little 
quirt gazelle shooting would agreeably fill in the swiftly 
passing hours ; and at the end of the season's wort he 
pictured himsell returning to tlic bosont of fais family 
with such a tale to tcU that every ear would be opened 
to him. 

On his arrival at the camp he was conducted to the site 
of his future labours j and his horrified gaae was directed 
O'^'er a large area of mud-pie, knee-deep in ^vtiich a few 
l*’ 5 draggled natives slushed their way downwards. After 
tliree weeks' work on this disires^g she, the professor 
omunmeed that he had managed to trace through the 
mud the outline of tlie palace walls, omce the feature of 
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the city, otid tlml the work here might nuw be regarded 
as finif^ed. lie was then conducted to a desolate spot in 
the desert, and nntit the day on wliich he Aed back to 
England lie was kept to the monotonous task of super¬ 
intending a gang of natives whose sole busintj^ it w'as to 
dig a vety large hole in the sand, day after day and week 
after week. 

It IS, howc^'er, sometimes the fortune of the excavator 
to make a discovery which almost rivals in dramatic 
interest the tales of his youth. Such an experience fell 
to the lot of Emil Bmgsch Pasha W'ium he was lowered 
into on ancient tomb and found bimscll face to face with 
a score of the Pharaohs of £^>7)1, each lying in his colhn; 
or when Howaid Carter and I.iurd Carnarvon climbed into 
the tumb of Tutantdiamen, and saw before them the 
glorious fuscraf paraphernalia of the Pharaoh: or again, 
when ^lonsumr de Hotgim discovered the great mass of 
mjral jewels in one of the pyramids at Dachour. But such 
finds can be counted on the fingers, and more often an ex- 
ca^'aUon is a fruitless drudgery. Moreover, the life of a 
digger is Dot always a pleasant one. 

It win perhaps be of Interest to the reader of romances 
to Uiustratc the abot'e remarks by the narrathm of some 
of my own experiences : but thrre are only a Jew interest¬ 
ing and tmusual episodes in whidt I have had the peeu- 
liariy good forrunc to be an actor. Thera wilt probably 
be some drama to be felt in the account of the more 
important discoveries {for there certainty is to the 
anliquarian faiiuself); but it should be pointed out that 
the interest of these rare finds pales before ilie dfiscripiion 
which many of us have heard, of how the archactilogists of 
a past century discuvered the body of CliarJeniagne triad 
in his royal robes and stated upon his throne—which, by 
the way, is quite untrue. In spite of ait that is said to the 
contrary, truth is seldom stranger than fiction ; and the 
reader who desires to be told of the discovery of buried 
cities wlioe$e streets ara paved with gold slmuld take 
wanting in time anil rettun at once to his novels; 
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It ihii cUM;'nii]g of ihe r^der tia^ ouw becti 

thotougiily cooled by thest^ words, it may be presnnxed 
timt it triU be uiXeriy annihilated by the following narra¬ 
tion of ni)^ first fruillesif excavation ; and thus ont will be 
able to continue die story with the idLcvcd 
that nobody is attending. 

In the capacity of asaiitant to Professor FJlndem Petrie, 
r was set. many years ago, to tlic task of excavating a 
supposed royal ccuieteiy in the desert bdiind tlie ancient 
city of Abydns, m Upper Egsrpl. Two rnomitE 
first attacked ; and aft^ many weeks of work in digging 
through the sand, tlic superstructure of two great tombs 
was biirecL In the case of the drat of these several fine 
parages of good masonry cleared, and ax last die 
burial chomber was reached. In the huge sarcophagus 
wlucb was there found great hopes were entertained tbal 
the body and funeiruJKjfleiiiigi& of the dead prince wouJd 
be discovered; but when ax last th* Intenor was 
bare the solitary articli? found was a copy of French 
newspaper lefi ttefaind by the lost, and equally disgusted, 
excavator. Th« second tomb defied the mo^t ardent 
exploration, and faikd to show any tracer of a bunaJ. 
The mystery was at last ^i<lived by Professor PctriOi who> 
with his u^ual keen perception, soon came to die con¬ 
clusion that the whole tomb mvas a dummy, built solaly 
to hide jm enormous nia^ of rock chippinga, the pr^ence 
of which had bem a puzzle for some time^ These mason's 
chippmgs were evidratly the output from some kirgc 
cutting in the rock, and it become apparent that there 
must be a gitoi rocJe tomb in the neiglibaurlmod# Trial 
trenches in tbe viemity presently reveakd th^ existence 
of a long wall, which^ being followed in cither dmcciion, 
proved to be the boundary of a vast court or enclosure 
built upon the desist at tlie foot of a conspicuous clifi. 
A ramp led up to the entmnci: but as it was slightly 
askew and pointed to the southem end of tlie endosure, it 
was supposed that tlic rode tomb, whkii prestunaMy run 
mxo the cJifi from sonicwhere imkle this iirea, was situated 
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at that eiiil. The nexi few weekii wei^ occupied in the 
tediofus task of prohjng the sand hereabouts^ and at 
length in clearing it away altogether down to the surface 
of the underlying rock. Kothing was found, fiowever; 
and sadly we turned to the exact middle of the court, and 
began to work slowdy to the fool of the ciifl. Here, in 
the very middle of the back wall, a ptUared chamber was 
found, and it seemed certain that the entrance to the 
tomb w‘ouid now be discovered. 

The best mm were placed to dig out tlits diamber, and 
the excavator—it was many years ago—went about his 
work with the wei^t of fame upon bis shoukkra and an 
expresdon of intense mystery upon his sorely son-scorched 
fare. How clearly memory recalls the letter home that 
week, " We are on the eve of a great discovery ” : and 
how vividly rises the picture of the baking desert sand 
into whiclr the swmting workmen were slowly digging 
their way I But our hopes were ahort>-lived, for it very 
soon became apparent that there was no tomb entrojace 
in dlis part of the enclosure. There remained the north 
end of the area, and on to this all Lhe avadahilt; men were 
turned. Deeper and deeper they dug their way, until 
the mounds of sand thrown out formed, as tt were, tlie 
hp of a great cniier. At last, some forty or fifty feet 
down, the nndcrlying rock was struck, and presently the 
mouth of a great shaft was exposed leading down into 
the bowels of the earth. The royal tomb had at last been 
discovered, and it only remained to effect an entrance. 
The days were now filled with excitement, and, the 
tbon^ts being concentrated on the (question of the 
identity of the royal occupant of the tomb, it was soon 
fixed in our minds that we were about to enter the burial- 
place of no less a petaonage than tire great Pharaoh 
Scuusert III (Sesostris}, the same king whose jewels were 
found at Dachoin. 

One evening, Just after I bad left the wark^ the men 
came down to the distant camp to say that the last 
barrier was now reached and that an entrance could be 
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effected at once. In the paJe lij^t of the m<x>n, tiie^efo^e^ 
1 ttasientfd batk to the d^n tilth a few,’ trusted men. 
As we walked don^, one of these natives very cheerfully 
remarked that we should all probably get our ihmats 
cut, as Ae brigands of the neighbourhood had got wind 
of the discovery, and were sura to attempt to enter tJte 
tomb that night. With diLi pleasing prospect before us 
we wi^ed with some cauliou over Ure silent desen. 
Reaching tJic mound of sand which sttrronnded our 
cjccavation, we crept to tile lup and peeped oi'sr into the 
crater. At once we oliserved a dim light bclon' tis. and 
almost immediatdy an agitated but polite voice from the 
opposite mound called out in Arabic. " Go away, mister. 
We tinve all got guns." This remajk was followed by 
a shot which whistled past me ; and therewith I slid down 
the hill once more, and heartily wUlted my^lf safe in mv 
bed. Our purn- dim spread round the emter. and a'l 
a given word wie propo^ to rush the place. But the 
enemy was too quick for tis, and after the briefest scrim- 
mage, and the exchanging of a harmless shot or two. we 
found ouTsdves in possessian of the tomb, and wen* able 
to pretend that we were not a bit frighteneil 

■Jlieii into the dark dcpdis of the shaft we descended, 
and ascertained that the mbbets had not eCfectsd an 
entrnnee. A long night watch followed, and tlie next day 
we had the satisfaciion of atreadng some of the crimiitab. 
The tomb was found to penetrate several hundrad feet 
mto the cliff, and at the end of the long and beautifully 
worked passage Uic great royal sarcophagus was fomul^ 
empty 1 So ended a t-ciy strenuous season's work. 

1 f the experiences of a digger in Professor Petrie's camp 
^ to be regarded as typical, they will prolsbly sen-c to 
damp the ard^ of eager young gonttenuaj in seaidi of 
anctenl Egji’pttan transttne. (.hie lives in n bare little hut 
cunstourted of tnud, and roofed w'ith cornstalks or corru¬ 
gated iron; and if by cliance Lhire happens tu be a 
ram storm, as there was when 1 was a member of the 
community, one may watcli the fmlf building gently 
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£tjh$idc in a liquitt stream up<m one's; bed and books. 
For seven days in tlir week one's work «Hittam*s, an^l it 
is only to the teal enthusiast that that work is not monot¬ 
onous and tiresome. 

A lew years Inter it (eil to my lot to excavate for the 
Government the faneral temple of Thutmotns IIT at 
lltcbes, and a fairly lorige sum was spent upon the under¬ 
taking. Although the site was most promising in appear¬ 
ance, a couple of months' work brought to light hardly a 
single object of importance, whereas exactly similar sites 
in the same neighbourhood had produceil inscriptions of 
the greatest value. Afany years ago Lord Carnarvon 
begmi his work upon a site ^ my own selection, the net 
result oi n^cb, after six weeks* labour, was one mummilied 
cat t To sit over tfm work day after day, as did fbnt 
■patient excavator^ then new to this sort of adventure, 
with the dies buszing around his face and the sun hlajdng 
down upon him from a relentless sky. was hardly a 
pleasnroble task ; and to watch the clouds of dust go up 
from the tip-heap, where tons oi unprofitable rubbish 
rolled down tlic hillside all day long, was an occupation 
for the damned. Ycl that is excavating as it is us ually 
found to be. 

Now let us consider the otlier side of the story. In the 
Valley of the Tombs of the Kings at Thebes excavations 
were conducted for some years at the expense of Mr, 
Tlioodoie M, Davis, of Newport, Rhode Island, by special 
orraugement with the Department of Antiquities of the 
Egl'pi'i'^w Government; and as the representative of that 
Department I had lo supervise the work. Tlie finding of 
the tomb of Yuaa and I'uau during these exenvatinns 
wa-s an event only edipsed by Lord Carnarvon’s rei.ent 
discovery, and one which came some where near to the 
standard of rmnanee set by the novelists. Yuaa and Tuau 
were the parents of Qnecii Tiy, the discovery of whose 
tomb ^ recorded in Uie next chapter. When the entrance 
of their tomb was cleared, a Aiglit of steps was exposed, 
leading down to a passage blocked by a wall of loose 
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stones. In the top tight haiul comer a smalt hole; large 
enoni^ to adtoit a mau, had been mntTf! in ancient tinies« 
and through thw we could tcxik dovn into a dark passage. 
As it was too late in tjie day to enter at once, wc postponed 
that exciting experience until the morrow, and some 
police were sent for to guard the entrance duiing the 
night. I had slept the previous niglit over the mouth, 
and there was now no possibility of leaving the place for 
several more nights, so a rough camp was formed on iho 
spot. 

Here I settled myself down for the long watdi, and 
speculated on the events of tiie next morning, when Mr. 
Da%*is anri one or two weli-'koown Egyptologists were to 
come to tlte valley to be present at the opening of the 
sepulchre. Presently, in the silent darkness, a slight 
was heard on tlie hillside, and Immediately the 
chnlk-nge of the sentry rang out. This was answered hy 
a distant calL and after smne moments of alertness on our 
part we observed two figures approaciiihg ti*. Tltesc, to 
my surprise, proved to be a well-known American artist 
and his wife, who had obviously romo on the expectation 
that trouble was ahead; but though in this they were 
destined to suffer disappaintment, s^t. out of respect for 
tiie absolute tmooneem of both vititoiB, it may be men¬ 
tioned that the mouth of a lonely tomb already said by 
native rumour to contain incalculable wealth Is not 
perhaps the safest place in tlie world. Here, then, on 
a level patclt of rock we three lay down and slept fitfully 
until the dawn. Soon alter breakfast the wall at the 
ntoitih of the tomb was pidled down, and the party passed 
into the tow passage which sloped down to (ho bucial 
chambfir. At the bottom af this passage there iwas a 
second wall blocking tlie way : but when a lew layers hod 
been taken oil the top we were able to dimb. one by one, 
into the cltamber. 

imagine euierihg a town house which hod been dosed 
for the simimfir: imagine the stuffy room, tlie stifi, silent 

^ l£r, uid Mul JODD|Eb Undcrii Snuth, 
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appearance of the fmmiturt, tfie fedtog that sonic ghostly 
occnpaots of the vacant diairs have Just been cHsturbed, 
the deshre to thnow open tlie wimlows (o let Ufc into the 
TOOK) once moic- Tliat vas perhaps the first sensation as 
wc stood, reafly dtimbfenindi^, and stansd arannd at the 
Tdics of the life of over Ujmt thousand yeara ago. all of 
wtiicb trerc as new almost as when they graced the palftco 
of Prince Vuaa. Three oim-chous were perliaps the first 
obj^ts 10 at tract the attention ; beauOfut carved wooden 
chairs, decorated with gold. Belonging to one of Uieae 
was a pillow made of down and covered witii linen- It 
was iO perfectly ijisscrved that one might have sat upon 
it or tossed it fratn this chair to that without doing it 
mjniy. Here were fine alabaster vases, and in one of 
these we were startled to find a liquid, tike honey or 
syrup, stiU unsolidified by time. Boxes of exmiisate 
workmanship stood in various parts of the room, some 
^tmg on deUcatdy wrougJit legs. NW the eve was 
directed to a wicker trank fitted with travs and par¬ 
titions. and vattibted with little apertur<4 sincere 
were dotiblfess strong. Two roost cmnfonable 
beds were to be observed, fitted witli springy strloe 
mattreses and decorated with charming fi, 

Tl^ in thtt iw comer, placed upon the top of a mimlKT 
of lar^ white jara. stood the light chariot which Yuiia had 
ownctl m Ids lifetiroe. In aU dirwtions stood obiects 
unduUed by a speck of dust, and one 
ItwJced from one artide to another with the feefiiig that 
the entire human conception of Time was wrong. These 
were the ihingti of yesterday, of a year or so ago, \Vhv 
here were moats prepared for the feasts in the Cnd,^ 
w^rM ; here Ymm's favourite Joints, each neaUv 
pta«d m a w'ooden box as though for a jouinpy, 
was Ids btafi. and here were his sandals—a now pair and 
an old. In anotiier comer there stood tlie figurtt 

by tile power of which the prince was to make hiTway 
through Hades. Tlie words of the myrtjed " Chiipter of 
the Flame " and of the " Chapter of the Magical Fignnr 
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of the North Wall " wore inscribed upon them T and upcn 
a great roll of papjTUS twenty-two i-^ardt in length other 
ejfjcaciotis prayers were v,Titten. 

But til00^1 die eyes passed from object to object, they 
ever returned to the two lidlcss gilded colons in which the 
owners of this ttjoni of the diad lay as though peacefully 
sleeping, First above Yuaa and than above hk wife the 
cLectric lamps were beldi aiul as one looked down Into 
Uidr quiet faces (from whidi tlie bandages had been 
removt^ by some andntt robber), tliere was almost the 
feeling that they would presiaitly open their eyes and 
blink at the light. The atom features of the old man 
commanded one's attention, and again and again our gaze 
was turned from this mass of wealth to this sle£piiig figure 
in whose honour it had been placed here. 

At last wii returned to the surface to allow the thoughts 
opporhmtty to collect themselves and the pulses time to 
quiet down, fof, even to the most unemotional, a discovery 
of this kind, bringing one into the very prsence of the 
pastj h^ reoUy an unsteadylng cfiect. Then once mora 
wc descended, and made the preliminaiy arrangements 
for the cataloguing of the antiquities. It was now lliat 
the real work began, and, once the eridument was passed, 
then; was a monotony of labour to be hiced which put 
a very considerable strain on the powers of all concerned. 
Tlie hot days when one sweated over the heavy packing- 
cases, and the bitterly cold nights when one lay at the 
niDudt of the tomb und er die stars, dragged on for many 
a weidc J and when at last the long train of hoite^ was 
carried down to the Nile en toh/c for the Cairo Museum, 
it was with a sigh of toilet that 1 relumed to my regular 
work. 

ThU, of course, was a very exceptional discovery. 
We alterwarcLi made other great fintb, but to me they 
did not equal in dramatic intenesit the disooFvmy just 
recorded. Even in thb ttyal valley, however, there is 
much drudgery to be faced, and for a large part of the 
season's work it is the excavator's business to turn over 
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endless oi rock dbippiiig^, and to dig huge holes 

wbitU have: no intcwist for the pafient d^er, Som^ 
ilmes tlie mDuth of a tomb ts ban^, and is entered with 
iht profoiiTtdesi hopes, which are at once dashed by tlte 
sudden abrupt enrling of the cutitng a few yards Irem the 
surfacen Ai othtir times a tomb-chamber is readied and 
is found 10 be absoEutely empty. 

At auoLh^ pari of Thebes, tho well-known Italian 
EgyptoJogi.st, Professor Sctnap^irelli* eutcavated for 
3 number of years without Imding an^^ing of much 
importance, when suddenly one fine day he struck the 
moutii of a huge tomb wMdi was evidently intact. I was 
at cnee inlormed of the discoveiy, and proceeded to tite 
spot quickly as possible. Tim mouth of the tomb wm 
approached down a flight of rough steps, still half- 
dtoked with Jibris. At tiie bettom of this tfu; entranjce 
of a passage running Into the IdUside was blocked by a 
wall of rough stones. After photographing and removing 
thb^ we found our^ves in a Long, low tunnel, blocks by 
a second wail a few y^ds ahead^ Both these wails were 
intact, and we rcahsL'd that we w^erc about to see what 
probably no living man had ever seen before t the ateo- 
lately intact rctnains of a ridi Theban of tixe Lraperial 
Age—i_f., about 1200 or 1300 B.c. When this second 
wail w as taken down we passed into a carefully cut passage 
high enough to pennit of our standing upri^t. 

Ai the end of this passage a plain wooden door barred 
our progress. The wood retahunl the light coloiir of 
Iresli deal, and looked for ab the world ^ though it Imd 
been set tip but ycsiterday- A heavy woodtn lock, such 
as is used at the present day, held the door fast. A neat 
branze handle 00 the of tlic door w'us connected by 
a string tu a wooden knob set in the masonry' door-post; 
and this string was careiuJi^ sealed with a small dab oi 
stamped clay. The wliok contrii'anoe seemed so mmier t* 
that Professor SclnapareUi called to liis servant for Uie 
key, who i)iUtc seriously replied, " I don't know where it 
is, sir." Hv then thumped the door with his hand to sec 
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witcthci it be likely to give; and, as the echoes 

reverbexated through the tomb, one fdt that the muuuuy, 
in the darkness beyond, might well think that liis resur* 
rection call JuuJ come. One almost expected him to rise, 
like tile dead knights Kildare in the Irish iegtuid, and 
to ask, " Is it tima ? ” for the three thousand years which 
his religion Itad told him was the dumion of hk life ia 
the tomb was already lung past. 

Heanwlitie we turned ooi attention to the objects which 
stood in the passage, having been placed tliere at *h*^ time 
of tlie ftineml, owing to the lack of room in ihe burial- 
chamber. Here a ^■a5e. rising opon n delicately shaped 
stand, attracted the eye by its beauty of farm ; and here 
a bedstead caused us to exclaim at its mud-ctti appearmjce, 
A paJra-leaJ fan, used by the student £g}’plisus to kitep 
the flies oiT their wines and unguents^ stood near a now 
empty jar ; and near by a basket of drkd-up fruit was to 
be se< 3 i, lliis dried fmii gave tlie impre^ion that the 
tomb was perhaps a few montlis old. but there was nothing 
else to be setrn Wfhidt suggested that the objects were even 
as much as a year old. It tvws afanost in)|iosaiblc to be¬ 
lieve, and quite impossible to reahse, that we were standing 
whae no toon had stood for well over three tlmiigaf|if 
years; and that wc were actually brcatlimg the air which 
had remained, scaled in the passage the ancfimt 
priests had dosed the entrance tlurteen hundred years 
before Christ. 

Before we could proceed farther, matty fiasUlighi plioto- 
graphs had to be taken, and drawings mi<d r nf the door¬ 
way : and ^tcr this a p^l of the woodwork bad to be 
removed with a fretsaw in order llint the bde and s^a l 
might not be damaged. At last, however, this was 
accompHshed, and tlie way into the tnmb-diamber was 
opf;n. Stepping through the frame of tiit door, we found 
oiirsdve:^ in an uncnconiberetl portion of tin- Hoot, wliile 
around us in all directions stood the funeral fumitiirw, and 
OB our left the coffins of the deceased noble and iiis wile 
txBned Urge. Everything looked new and undircayed. 
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and evwi tlie order in which the ohjectf were anraitgcd 
suggested a. tidying-up done tfial very tromittg. The 
gravel on the floor was neatly smrotheti, and ttoi a speck 
oi dust was anywhere to be observed. Over the 
outer coffin a p:dl ol fine linen was laid, not rottftig and 
falling to pieces like the doth of mcdheval times we see 
in OUT niuiseiuns. but soft and strong like the sheets of out 
beds. In the clear space before the coffin stood a wooden 
pedestal in the form of h miniature lotus cohimn. On the 
terp of this, resting on three wooden prongs, was a small 
copper dish, in which were the ashes of incense, and the 
little stick used for atirrttig them. One asked oneself In 
bewilderment whether the aslies here* seemingly not 
<MjId. had truly ceased to glow al a time when Rome and 
Greece were undreamt of, when Assyria did not eodst* 
and wiien the Exodus of the Children of Israel' was yet 
unaccompEsbed. 

On low tables round cakes of bread were laid out. not 
cracked and shrivelled, but smooth and brown, witli a 
kiucl of w'hite-of-egg glaze upent them. Onions and fruit 
were tdso spread out: and the fruit of the dim palm was 
to be seen in plenty. In various parts of the cluunber 
there were numerous bronze vessels of djlhsent shapes, 
intended for tlie holding of milh or wine. 

Well supplied with food and drink* the senses of the 
dead man were soothed by a profusion of flowers, which 
lay w'tthered but not decayed beside the coflin, and which 
nt ilie lone of the funeral must have filled the chamber 
with their sweetness. Near the doorway stood an up* 
right w’ocxlen diest dosed with a Ud. Opening this, we 
found tl to contain the great cGremoiual wig of the 
deceased man, whidi w-as suspended from a rail passing 
aCTos the top of the chest, and hung free of the sides and 
bottom. The black hair was pLaited Into hundreds of 
little tails, but in size tlic wig was not unJike tliosc of the 
early eighieentli century in Etirepe. Chairs. Iteds, and 
other piitecs of furniture were arranged around the room, 
and at one side there woe a number of smah chests and 
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boxes up 3 :gMn^t tile wall. We opened one oi wo 
ol these, land found them to rautnin ddicate li t tie oi 

glass^ stohe aod msrfaJ, nr^pped round with tags to pti?- 
vmt thimi hreakifig. These, like everyihiiig eke in the 
fomb, were ntw and fresh, and showed no trace of the 
psis^ng of the years. 

The coffins, of course, were hidden by the gteal eiising 
in which each rested, and which itself was partly hidden 
by the linen ppJI. Nothing could be touched for many 
days until phocogmphs had been taken and records made: 
end we tJierefore returned through tbo long passage to 
the light of the day* 

Tliere must have been a large number of ifitoci tombs 
to be found when the hrst modem interest in Egyptian 
antiquities developed : but the market thus created had 
to be supplied, and gangs of iUidt diggers made short 
work of the most acoe^bk tombs. Tins illegal excava¬ 
tion, of cotnsep continues to some extent at the present 
day, in spite of all precautions, but the results arc becom- 
tug !ess and less proportionate to the labour expended 
and risk taken, A native likes best to do n little quiet 
digging to Ilk back yard and to admit nobedy else 
into the buioness* To iUuslrate this, I may mention a 
tragedy which was brmigiit to my notice a few ago^ 
A certalji native discovered the entrance of a tomb in the 
floor of his stable, and at once proceeded to worm hk way 
down tlie tunnd. That was the end of the native. Hk 
wife, finding Umt he bad not returned two hours or so 
later, went down the newly foond tunnel after him. That 
was the end of her also. In turn, tlires other members of 
the family went down into the darknesSp atid that was 
the end of theui- A native official was then caltcdp and* 
lighting his way with a candle, poncirated down the 
winding passage. The air was so foul that he was soon 
obliged to retreat, but he stated that he was Ju^t able to 
see in the dUtance ahead the bodies ol the unfortunate 
peasants, all of whom had been overcome by what he 
quauLtly described as ** the evil lighting and bad climate.’* 
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Various attempts at the rescue of the dead bodies during 
the day and the night having failed. 1 gave orders that tliis 
tonifa should be regarded as their sepulchre, and that its 
mouth should be sealed up. According to the natives, 
there -was evkientiy a vast hoard oI wealtli stored at Uic 
bottom of this tomb, and the would-be tobbere had rart 
death at the hands of the demon in Margie of it, 
who had seized each man by the throat as he came down 
the tunnel and had strangled him. 

The Egyptian peasants have a ve^ strong belief in the 
power of such creatures of the ^irit wurld. A native 
who was attempting reccaitly to diKover hidden treasure 
in a certain part of the desert, sacrificed a lamb eaA 
night above ilie spot where he believed (he treasure to lie, 
in Older to propitiate the dpH who guarded it. On the 
other hand, howe^-er, they have no superstition as regards 
the sanctity of the ancient dead, and they do not hesitate 
on that ground to ride the tombs* Tliousands of graves 
have been desecrated by these seekers aftff treasure* and 
it very largely the result of this that scienti&c cxcava^' 
tion is often so fruitless nowadays- Wlien an ejccavator 
states that Sie has dificovered a tomb, one talxs it for 
granted that he moans a plundered tomb, unless he defi¬ 
nitely says that it was intact, in which case one calls him 
a lucky fellow and regards bim with green envy. 

And thus we come back to my remarks at the beginning 
of this diapter, that there is a painful dkilUisionment 
awaiting the man who comes to dig in Egypt in die hope 
of finding the goWen dries of the Pharaohs or the be¬ 
jewelled bodies of tlieii dead. 


CHAPTER Vin 

THE TOMB OF TIY AND AKHNATON' 

In January tgo? Uie excavations in Ute Vallw of the 
Tombs of the Kings at Thebes, Hhkh wait being ooo- 
ducted aih year under my supervisian at the expense of 
Mr, Davis, brought to li^t tlie entrance of a tomb which, 
ly Its style, appeared to be that of a n^'al perEonage of 
^lllth Dynasty. The Valley lies behind the cliffs 
which form the western bounduiy of Thebes, and is 
ap^oached by a long winding mid running between the 
rocks and rugged hills of the Lybiun desert. Here the 
^ XVInth to the XXth Dynasties were 
buried in large sepulchres cut into tlie sides of tJie lulls- 
i^d the excavations had for their object the removal of 
iUbns which had collected at the foot of ihse hilb, in 
tombs hidden beneath might be revealed. 
About sLvty tombs are now open, some of wlikh were 
wcady known to Greek and Roman travdlera; and 
were are pdpahly not more than two nr three stUl to be 
discovered. 

When Oiis new tmnb-entinnce was imcovered 1 was at 
^te notified, and proceeded witli ail despatch to the 
Vall^, It vias, not kmg before we were able to en ter the 
t^b. A tmigh stairway led down into the hillside, 
hnn^g u» to the mouth of a passage whicli was entirely 
blocked by n wall of built sLones. On removipg this wall 
we fbi!^ ourselves in a small passage, descending at a 
ajii^ incline to a chamber which could be a few 
fuller on Instead of this passage being free 
i^ever. as we had expected on finding llie 
. j*^^"311 mtact, it was partly filled with fallen stemes 
Which scant'd ta be the ruins gf an earlier entrauce-wall. 
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On (op of this heap of stones lay one of the sides of a large 
funeral shnne, almost enttrely blocking the passage. 
This shriae. as we later saw, was in the Iwro of a great 
box-lihe sarcoi^mgus. made of cedar-wood covcied with 
gold, and it had. bten intended as on ontor covering for 
the coffin of the deceased person. It was, however, not 
put togetlier ' three sides of it were leaning ttgaiiiat the 
walls of the burial-charabcr, and the fourth was here in 
the passage. Either it was nevtr built up, or else it w 0* 
in process of bcihg taken o^iU of the totnb again when the 
work ivas Ahandnniid, 

To pass this portion <jf the shrine which lay in the passage 
without doing ii damage was no easy matter. We could 
mi venture to move it, as the wo^ was rotten; and 
indeed, for over a year it remained in its. original positum. 
W'e Uiercfore made a bridge of pkeks within a few indtes 
of the low roof, and on this we wriggled ourselves across 
into the unencumbered passage beyond. In the funeral-. 
chamber, besides tlie other pottioos of the shrine, we 
found at one corner a splendid coffin, in the usual form of 
a recumbent hgnre, inlaid in a dazzling manner with rare 
stones and coloured glass. The coffin had originaliy lain 
upon a wooden bier, in tlie form of a liondeggcd couch ; 
but this liad cnlbpsed and the mummy had faileti to the 
ground, tJie lid of the coffin being partly tlirown oil by 
the foil, thus exposing the head and feci of die bodv, 
from witich the bandages had deca^^ed and fallen off, Lr 
the powcffuj glare of the electric light which w*c carried:, 
the hiire skull, with a golden vulture upon it, ctnikl be 
seen prorruding from the remains of the linen bandages 
and irom tlia sliccts of flexible gold-foil in w'hidi, as we 
afterwards found, die wfiok body ivas wrapped. The 
inscription on tfie coffin, the letters of which were made 
of rare sltmcs. gave the titles of Akhnuton, ''the beautiful 
child of the Sun ; hut turning to the shiinc ire found 
other inscriptUms stating that King Akhnatun bad made 
it tor his mother. Queen Tiy, an<l thus no immf'fliato reply 
could be given to those at the mouth of the tomb who 
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caUtd bo iis to know which of tlie Pharaohs of Eg^-pt had 
been found. 

In a recess in the wall above the body there stood four 
alabaster " canopicjais, each with a tid exquisitely 
senlptured in the form of a human head. In anotlier 
comer tlierc was a box contatoing many litde toilet vases 
and ulensils of porcelain. A few alabaster vases and other 
objects were ll?ing in various parts of the chanibo*, 
arranged in some sort of rough order. 

Nothing, of course, could .vet be touched, and for 
several days, during the lengthy process of photographing 
and recording the contents of the tomb in silt*, no further 
infomiation could be obtained as to the identity of the 
owner of the tomb. The shrine was ccrt^nly made for 
Queen Tiy, and so too were the toilet utensils, judging by 
on inscription iipon one of them which gave the names of 
Tly and her husband. King Amendpbis 111 , the parents of 
Akhnaton, It was, therefore, not a surprise when a passing 
doctor declared the much brokea hones to be titose of a 
woman—that is to say, those of Queen Tty, For reasons 
which will presently beonme apparent, It h^ been difficutt 
to believe that Akhnaton could have been buried in this 
Valky, and one was very ready to suppose that the coffin 
bearing his name had but been given by bim to hisrnotlier. 

The impartant discovery was now announced, and 
caused conriderabh* interest and exdtemcnt. At the end 
of the winter the various aidisologists departed to their 
seveiuJ countries, and it fell to me to despatch the 
antiquities to the Cairo Museums, and to send the bones, 
soaked in wax to prevent thdr breakage, to Dr. Elliot 
Smith, to be examined by that taninent authority. It may 
be imaged that my surprise was eonsiderabk whim I 
received a letter horn him reading — “ Are you sure that the 
boites you sent me are those which were found in tlic tomb? 
Instead of the bones of an old woman, you have sent me 
those of a young man. Surely there b some mistake." 

There was. however, no mistake^ Dr, Elliot Smith later 
mformed me that the bones were those of a young mnn 
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i>f £ib<int thirty yeai^ of age, md at £ir¥t this dcscdption 
did not seem to tally with that of Akhnatoii, who was 
always tho’ugbt to have been a man of middle age. But 
tlicrc is now no possibility of doubt that the coffin and 
murntny were tho^ of this e^ctmordinary Phaiaoh, ai- 
though the tomb and funera! fumiture belonged to 
Tiy, Dr, Elliot Smith's dedskm was* of caursOp somewhat 
disconcerting to those who had written of the mortal 
remains of the great ^een : hut it is difficnit to spc^ of 
Tiy without also referring to her famous son Akhnatonp 
and in these artides he had received full mention^ 
About the year b.c 1500 the throne of Egypt fell to the 
yoimg brother of Queen Hatshepsut. Thutmods Ill, and 
under bis vigorous rule the country rose to a height of 
power never again equalled. Amenophis II succeeeded 
to as empire which extended from the Sudan to the 
Euphrates and to the Greek Islands ; and when he died he 
left these great posse^ons almost intact to his son, 
Thutmoeis IV. the grandfather of Akhnaton. It is 
important to notice tlie chronology of this period. The 
mummy of Thutmosis IV has been shown by Dr. Elliot 
Smith to be that ol a man of not more than twenty-six 
years of age ; but we know that Ms son Amonophis III 
was old enough to hunt lions at about the time of liis 
father^s death, and that he was aiready married to Queen 
Tiy a year later. Tfius one must suppose tha.f Thutnuiels 
IV was a fatlier at the a,ge of thirteen or fourteen, anrt 
that Amenophis III was nurriod to Tiy at about the 
same age. The wife of Thutmosis IV was probably a 
SyriaD princess, and it must have been during her regency 
that Amenoplus III married Tiy, who was not of royal 
btond. Amroophis and Tiy introduced into Egypt the 
luxuries of Asia; and during thdr briliiont nrigtt tlie Nile 
Valley was mote open to Syrian influence than it had 
ever been before^ The language of Babylon was perhaps 
the Court tongue, and the corcespontjence was written in 
cuneiform instead of in tlic hieratic script of Egypt. 
Amenophis til, as has been said, was probably partly 
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Asiatic: ajid thctt b, ptahaps. Some reason to suppose 
tliat Yuaa, the father of Queen Tiy, was also a S>'riant 
One lias, therefore, to pscture the Egyptian Comt at this 
time as being saturated with foreign ideas, which clashed 
with tho-se of the orthodox Egyptians, 

Queen Tiy bore several children to the King ■ hut it was 
not until they had reigned over twenty years that a son 
and heir was bom, whenn they named Amcnophis, that 
being changed later to AkbnAton, It is probable that he 
hrst saw the light in the royal palace at Thebes, which 
vtaa dtimted on the edge of the des^t at the foot ol the 
western htUs. It was on exten^vc and rotuny structure 
lightly bidJt and gaily dccuratHt. The ceiling and pave- 
ntents of its halls were fantastically pointed with scenes 
ol animal life: wUd cattfe ran through reedy sAVEunps 
bencatli onc^s feet, and many'ooloured hsh swam m the 
water ; while ovcrhe^id of pigeons, white against 

a blue sky. passed across the hall, and the wild dndt 
liastentxl towards tlic open casements. Through curtained 
doorways one might obtam glimpses of a garden planted 
with flowers fcivign to Egypt; ami on tile cast of the 
palace the King had mode a great pleasure-lake for the 
Queen, surrounded by the trees of Asia. Hiire, floating 
in her golden harg^. which was oamed vficm-gfeitms, the 
Queen might look westwards over the tree-tops to the 
splendid Theban hilb towering above the palace, and 
eastwards to the green valley of the Kile and the three 
great limcstoiK; hills beyond. Amcnophb UI has been 
rightly called tlic Afognificeiit," and one may we 1 
believe that Ids son Akhnntoti was bom to tlte sound o 
music and to die c l tnlt of golden winc-cupe. Fragments 
of countless diouiarKb of wine-jais and blue faience 
drinking vt-saeLf have been found in the rums of the 
pi(laj:i:; and cuntempornry objects and paintings show 
us some of the cxqniattly n-ronght bowls of gold go d 
silver whidi must have grared the royal tables, and the 
cbonning toilet utcnetls whidi were to be found iu die 
sleeping apartments. 
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WhUe the luxtiHnus C«urt rejoieed at the birth of this 
EgjTJto-Asiatic prinoe, one feels that thi* aacknt priest- 
ho^ of Amoo'lia must have stood aloof, and must have 
Jookod askante at die baby wfio vvait destined one day to be 
their master. This priesthood perhaps the pioudist , 
and most ooniiervative camniunity whi^ conservative 
Egypt es'erproduced. It demanded implicit obedience to 
its stiff and aitdent conventians, and it refused to recog* 
aism the growing tendency towards ivhgioos specufatiuiL. 
One of the great gods of Syria was Aton. the god of the 
sun : and his recognition at the Ihcban Court was a 
source of constant irritaLlion to the ministers of .Amnn-Ka- 

Probably they would have taken stronger measures to 
resist tliis foreign ged had it not been for the fact that 
Atuiu of flcliopolis, an anciiml god uf Egypt, was on tlie 
ana hq«4 closely akin to Ita. die associated deity with 
Amon, and on llie otlier hand to Aton of Syria, llius 
Alon might be regarded merely as another name for Ra at 
Amon-Ka; but the danger to the old riginu lay m the fact 
that with the worship of Aton there went a certain amount 
of free-thooght. The sun and its warm tnys were tlie 
heritage of all mankind ; and the speculative mind of the 
Asiatic, always in advance of the less imaging it vi* 
Egyptian, had not failed to attach to the Aton-woiship a 
number of senu'ptiilosophicd teachings fiir brooder than 
the strict doctrines ol Amon-l{a could tolerate. 

There U much mason to suppose that Queen Try was 
thi! prune factor t» the new movetnent. It may. perhaps, be 
worth noting that her father was a priest of tlte Egyptian 
god Mitt, who corresponded to the North Syrian Aton in 
tus capacity as a god of vegetation; and she may have fm* 
bibed something of the broadiT doctrines from him. It 
is the barge upon her pteasure^take which is called Aton- 
gfmjHS, and it is /tcr private artist who is responsible for 
onoof the (irst examplesol tiie new style of art w’hichbegins 
to appear at this period. art was bound down 

by con\'entioji» ic^udy guarded by the priesthood, and 
tl^ sliglit tendency to break away horn these, which now 
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is aiiothtfr sign of the bfoadciung of 
tUonght undijr tbe rtjgn of Amimoptiis 111 and Tiy, 

King ATQcnophis III does not seem, to have lieen a man 
of strong cfi^cter, and in die rliang^>^ which took p Ta^ y 
Lai this time Jie does not appear to have taken so very large 
^a part. He always stiovred the moat profound i^pect 
for, and devotion to Jus Queen ; and one inclined to 
regard him as a tool in her hands. According to some 
accounts he reigned only thirty years, but there are 
contemporary monuments dated in tus thirty-sixtb year, 
and it seems j^babie that for the last few years he was 
reigniag only in name, and that in reality his miuisteiB, 
under the regency of Queen Tiy, governed the land. 
Aroenophis Ill was perliaps during bis last years insane 
or stricken with some paralytic disease, icr wc read of an 
Asiatic monarch sending a siiraclS'Working iniagc to 
^^TJt, apparently for the pmpose of attempting to cure 
him. It must have been during these six years of absolute 
power, wiitle Athnaton was a boy. that the Queen pushed 
forward her reiomis and encouraged the breaking down of 
the old traditions, cspedally those relating to the woistiip 
of AnLon-Ra. 

/\iiu!nDphi& 111 died in about the forty-ninth year of his 
age. after a total reign of thirty-six years; and Akhnaton. 
who still bore tlic name of Amenophis, ascended the 
throne. One must picture him now as an enthusiastic 
boy, liUed with ilie new thought of the age, and hunting 
to assert the broad dootrines which he hod learned from 
his tnotiier and her frienils, in dbliatice of tlie priests of 
Amoii-Ra. He was already married to a lady named 
Nefeitili, and certainiy before he was sixteen years of age 
he was the father of two daughters. 

The new Fharaoh‘s first move. iind<>r the guidance of 
Tiy. was to prcxdaim Aton the only true god, and to name 
himself high priest of that deity. He then began to build a 
temple dedicated to Atonat Ivamak; but it nuuit have buoit 
distastieful to observe how overshadowed and dwarfed was 
this new temple by the mighty buddings in honour of the 
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older gods ^vhich stood there. Moreover, there must have 
been vety sr rimis oppoidtion to the new religmn in Thebtrs, 
where Amon bad ruled for so many centurie& uncliallenged- 
In wJiat^er direciitm be looked he was confronted with 
some evidence d the worship of Amon-Ra: he might ptj| 
claim Aton to be the only gi;)d, but Amon and a hundrifl 
other tieitiii^ stared down at him from every tiunple wadT 
He and his adviseTs, ihcrefore. decided to abEmdon Thebes 
altogether and to found a new capital elsewhere* 

Akhcaton sdecU^ a site for the new city on the west 
bank of the river, at a point now named El Amama, about 
160 miles above. Cairo. Here the Iiills recede from the 
river, forming a bay about three miles deep and five miles 
long I and in this bay the young PIiarMih dedded to build 
life capital, which was named ** Horkon of Atom'' Wilk 
fe\-erfeli speed the new buildings were erected. A palace 
evoi more beautiful than that of his parents at lliebes 
w^as prepared lor him ; a splendid temple dedicated to 
Aton was set up amidst a garden of rare trees ud biiiliaiit 
flowers ; villas far Ms nobles were erected, and streets 
were laid out. ijueeu Tiy, who seems to have oontinued 
to hve at Thebes^ often came dowTi to El Atnama to visit 
her son but it seems to have been at life own wish rather 
tlmn at her advice tliat he now took the imporUmt step 
which set the seal of his religipn upon Ids life, 

Aromid the bay of El Amarna, on the chffe which shut 
if off w sceurdy, the King caused landmarks to be made 
at intervnfe, and on theBe he inscribed an oath which some 
have bnetpreted to mean tliat he would never again leave 
hfe new dty. He would remain, like ihe Pape in the 
Vatican, for the rait af his days withm the limits of this 
bay ; and, rather than be distracted by the cares oi state 
and the worries o| empire, he would shut himself up widi 
life god and would devote life life to bis religion. Ht yens 
but a youth still, and, to hfe nicA’perianocd mind, this 
oath seimied nothing; nor in hfe brief life do« it seem 
that he broke it, Uiougb at times lur must have longed to 
visit hfe domains. 
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The rdigioQ whicfi this boy, who Dovr calki! Iiimself 
Akhiuton, " The Glory of Aton taught was by no 
means die simple worship of the sun. It was, without 
^ntsiiuti, the most enUghtened religion whkh the world 
^ that time had ever known. The young pnest-king 
call end upon injuikiiid to worship the unknown power, 
Mfhicu b tidiind the sun, that power of which tiie briUiant 
^ was the visibk symbol, and which might be dbcemed 
in the fertUbmg wannth of the sun‘s rays, Aton was 
ongi^ty the actual sun’s disk; but Aktinacon called his 
god '■ Heat which is in Aton and thus drew the eyes 
oi hla folLivvcrs towards a Force far mow httangibk and 
distant than the daMUng orb to which they bowed down. 
Akhnaton’s god was the energy which created tfie siin, dte 
something w Lich pcnetralet] to this cartii in the sun's heat 
and caused tiie vegetation to grow. 

Amon-Ra and the gods of Egypt were for the most part 
but dciiaal mortals, endued with monstions, though 
liuutcd, power, and still having around them tradiiion of 
Kraggorated human deeds, Othem liad their origin in the 
naluial phattimena—the wind, the Rile, the sky, and «o 
on. All were terrihe, revengefuL, and able to be ino\>cd by 
human emotions. But Akhnaton's god was tlic intangible 

and yet ever-present Father of mankind, nuide manifest 

in sunshine. Tlie y-outhhil High Priest caiied upon Iik 
folioweis to search for their god not in the confusion of 
battle or behind the smoke of human sacriOces, but amidst 
the flow^s and iiem, amidst ihe wild duck and the fishes. 
He preached an cniightenMi njituTo.«tudy; he was perhaps 
the first apostle of tlie Simple Life. He strove to break 
down convoationai n-Iigion, and ceaselessly urged his 
people m worship in Truth, simply, without of 

Cenanoniai. White tlie elder gods tiad been manifest in 
luiiunil convulsiou!! and in die more awful inddents of 
life, Akhnatcin'a kindly god could bo seen in the chick 
wM broke out of its in Die wind wliich filled tlie 
sails of the sliips, in Uie Jish whidt leapt Erum tile water. 
Aton was the joy whicJi caused the young sheep '* to 
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daace opcm Ihdx feet,'' aiKt the binii to *' Btitter in thdi 
marflics^" He Mras the god of the simple of 

life, and TniUi was the watdiwaid of bis followers. 

It may be ondmtood ho^v the boy bitged for troth m all 
things when one neoic'mbers the tlimisand eitaggeratcd 
conventions ol Egyptian life at this time. Court etiquette 
had developed to a degree which rendered life to Qie 
Pharaoh an endless round of uniiatnraJ poses of mind aTi^ 
body. In the preaching of his doctrine ol truth a«d 
siiQpliciiy, Aklmaton did not fail to call upon hts subjects 
to regard their Pharaoh not as a god but as a man It 
was usual for die Pharaoh 10 heep aloof froriLlus people: 
Alclnuittm was to be found in iheir midst. The Court 
detnanded that tliek lord should drive in solitary state 
through the city; Akhnatun sat in bis chariot with Ids 
wife and children, and allowed the artist to. represent 
liim joking with his little daughter, who has nuschievously 
poked the horses with a stick. In representing tin; 
Phaiaoh, the artist was expected to draw him m janmit 
conventional attitude of dignity : Aklmaton Insisted upon 
being shown in all manncir of natural attitudes—now 
leaning langtiidly upon a stall, now nursing hb children, 
and now caressing his wile. 

As has been said, one of the hist artists to break away 
from the andcni conventions was in die service of Queen 
Tiy, and was probably under ho* influence. But in the 
radical change in the art which took place, Aklmaton is 
definitely stated to have been the Joader, and the new 
school acknowledge that they were lau^t by the King. 
The new art is extraordinary, and it must be owned that 
itsmerit lies sometfmefe in its originality rather tha n in its 
beauty. An attempt is made to do away with ilic prt* 
sertbed attitudes and the strict proporliona, and to portray 
any one uidividEial with his natural defects. Some of ilie 
sculptured heads, liuwcvci, which have come tkwu to us. 
and notably the four '* canopic '* heads found in this 
tomb, are of wonderful beauty, and have no imce of 
traditional mamaehsms, though they are higtdy idealised. 
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Tlie King's desire for Hgtit-heartedness ted him to encour¬ 
age the use of bright colouns iiud gay decorations in the 
palace. Some of the oeiliiig and pavement paintings are 
of great beauty, white tlic walls and pillais inlaid with 
coloured stones most have given a brilhancy to tlie hails 
one<l^l 4 Llled in Egypt at any previous time^ 

The group of nobles who formed the King's Court had 
all sacrificed much in coming to the nci'V capitiiL Tlteir 
estates around Ttiebes had been left* their houses aban* 
doned, and the tombs which were in process of being mada 
for them in the Theban hilb? Imd been rendered tiselesa. 
The King, tht:reforc^ sitowered favours upon them, and at 
his expense built thdr hemses and constructed sepulchre^ 
for them- It is on the walls of these tombs that one 
obtains the main portion of one^s information regarding 
the teachings of this wonderful youth, who was now 
growing into manhexMi- Here are inscribed those faeati- 
tiful hymns to Aton wbicli rank so high in undent Utera* 
ture. It is imlortnnat* that space does not allow of more 
limn a few extmets from the hymns to be quoted here: 
but something of tbdr beauty may be realised horn these. 

Tby dmnmg u beaotifel in tha hmlMQ ot teai?en^ 

O iivitjg Awu Bcywciiig of life 1 

When tboa riBest in the ewtem hcffitnn of heaven 

Thoa hllast every UnU with thy bcMty." 

Tfantigli thou art tmys Ate QU earth ; 

Tbough thou art do higll. tby lootpiints am the day^'’ 

'' Whoi hmu wtlrsi in the westan hnriEoii ol hi^voir 
The £B hi dftrkncsi hk? %lm 

111 ehantbcn„ their tueadB are nrapt up. 

Every Ikm coiuetii forth fitoin lua den. 

The s<rpec]ti> they sting, 

lyaiktitiA tnigns, Ihe world is ki sDenca : 

He ihm madfl tbani hoa gnne to rest in his hanzon.*^ 

“ Bright » the earth when then lisesi in the horiron . , 

When thim «=mleKt lorth thy mys 

The twtj kr of Bgypt ore in daily teUvity^ 

AwAke inii »tandinK upon their fwl. 

For than kni^i mised them up 

Thdr timln bathed^ they t%kt their clothing. 

Their orrtts upn^ted tn sdorattou to thy Urnwnilig. 

Theu m all tha work! they do their work." 
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" AO csttitt rest uptio tLcir heita^ aH t*w» uil pJatrta Oouriati. 
Tlic Unis. HuHet in th«r nuustn^s, tJwir winga qpUiicd tn ntlomtiDo 
to thev. 

All tbft ibaep djutce upon tbeir 

All tliingiJly ; tbey lav-* wlvctt Uimi imutidTan* apoQ 

" T2«s bAfi)ufe» un up-atTC^ajit uicl dowo-ftnsiTii , 

Tht fish ID the fivw leap up bdoft! thw. 

And thy FA>"a are in th& mlihit of the grot sea." 

" Thftu *rl h* wh4> the nuln-chOd In tvomon , , 

Wlio lilo to the SOB In the body %tl lua motile ; 

Who aoDthcat him that bo may not weep^ 

A nuns* even in tlin wioinb/' 

" When the lahkik criirtji la ih* eg^hsll* 

Thou givTsrt hinj breath themn to preservo him aHvc , . 

He conanUi forth fmm tht egg, to chirp bJJ hh fmghL 
He runneth about upon bis two feet," 

How tnantfold am thy works I 
They are likliJi::!! from Hfore ns.*^ I 

Tliere are sev'eral vera^ oi tbis hymn, wtikb are almost 
identica] with Psalm civ, aitd those who study it closely 
will be forced to one of two conclusions: either that P^hn 
dv is derived from this hymn of the young Pharaoh, or 
that both are derived from some early Syrian hymn to 
the sun. Akhnaton may have only ^apted this early 
psalm to local conditions; though, on the other hand, a 
man capable of bringing to pass so great a religious revolu¬ 
tion in Egypt may well be oedited with tlxe authorship of 
this splendid song. There is no evidence to shew that it 
was written before the King had reachisti raanlitjocL 
Queen 11 ^' probahiy did not now take any funh^ part 
in a movement whidi had got so far out of her hands. 
She was. now nearly sixty years old, and this, to one who 
had been a tnoiher so early in lift;, was a considerable age. 
It seems that she sometimes paid visits to her son at El 
Amania, but her interest lay in Thebes, w'lusn she had once 
held so brihianc a Court. W'hen at last she died, therefore, 
it is not surprising to find that she was buried in the V'allcy 
of tlio lomlis of the Kings. The tomb whidi has been 
dt^ribed above U most f&obably her origiiuil sepulchre, 
anti here licr body was piacod in the golden almns made 

*■ Pjfiiemcw ji|iv4.\t)c4> irdmlAiinB- 
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fot her by Akhtiatan, smtuunded by ttie usuaJ fiincjriU 
famtturc. Siii; thti$ by no more tlian a stone'j throw 
from her partnts, whose tomb ivas descnbed in the last 
chapter, acnd wss of very simikr size and shape. 

Afttu- lier death, although preadiing this gentle creed of 
Jove and simple tmth, Aldmaton waged a bitter ami stern 
war against the priesthoods of the old gods. It may be 
that the pricstho^ of Amen had ogam attempted to over* 
throw the new doctiines, or had in some manner called 
down the pariicuiar wrath of the l^haraoh. He i^ued art 
order that tltenameof Amon vras to be erased and ohtiter- 
alcd wherever it was found, and bb agents procei-defi to 
hack it ont on oU the temple walls. Hie nomes also of other 
gods were erased i and it b noticeable in thb tomb that 
the word miff, meaning " mother ”, was carefully spidt in 
hieroi^lyphs w^bich would have no similarity to those used in 
the word Af uf, the goddess^consort of Amon, The name of 
Amenophis HI, hb own faUier, did not*cscape tJie King’s 
wrath , and the first syllables were eveiyw'hers erased. 

As the years went by Akhnaton seems to have given 
himself more and more completely to hb new rdtgitHi. 
He had now so trained otne of hts nobles, named Merira., in 
the teachings of Aton that he w‘as able to hand over to 
him tlte high priesthood of that god, and to tiira hb 
atten tion to the many other duties which he had imposed 
upon himself. In rewarding Hmrti, the King b related 
to have said, " Hang gold at his neck before and behind, 
and gold on hb legs, because of his hearing the tcacliiog of 
Pharaoh concerning every saying in these beantlful 
places," Another oificial whom Akhnaton greatly ad¬ 
vanced says: " My lord ad^'anced me because I have 
carried out his tear bine, ^ hear bis word without 
ceasing,'' The King's doctriaes were thus beginning to 
take hold ; but chic feeb. nevertheless, that the nobles 
followed the King rather for the sake of thrir material 
gains than for the sphitual comforts of the Atcn- 
worshtp. There b reason to suppose that at least one of 
these nobks was degraded and banbhad from the dty. 
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But wliik Akhiuton ^vas preariittig peace aad goodwiU 
amidst the ilowcr& <if the temple of Aton, hb generals iti 
Asia Minor were vainly struggling to hold togetUer the 
great eiiipirie creati^ by Thutmesb III. AJduiatnn 
caused a temple ol Atoti to be crcctcil at one point in 
Syria at least. but in other respects he took littb or no 
interesr in tlie welfare of his foreign domiiuDns. War was 
not tolerated in his doctrine: it was a stti to take away 
liie whidi ttie good Fattier liad pven. One pictures the 
hardened soddiers of the empire stiiviiig desperately to 
hold tiic nations of Asia luthiuJ to tlic Pharaoh whom 
they never saw. Tlte small ganbons were sintered far 
and wide over Syria, and constantly they sent messengers 
to the Plmraoh. asking at least for some sign that he held 
them in tnind. 

There is no mora pathetic page of ancient history than 
that which tells of the fall of the E^ptian Empra. The 
Amoiites, advancing along the sea^oast, took city after 
city from the Egyptians almost without a struggle, 
Tlie cidefs of Tuntp wrote an appeal for help to the King : 
"To the King of Egypt, my lord—'flie inliabitants of 
Tump, thy servant." Tlw pii^t of the dty is described 
and reinforcements are asked for, " And now," it 
continues, " Tunip thy city weeps, and Jier tears are 
flowing, and there is no hdp for us. For twenty years 
we have been ending m aur lord the King, the King of 
Egypt, hut tiicre has not come a word to us. no, not one.” 
The mesaengos of the beleaguered dty roust have* found 
the King absorbed in his religion, and must have seen only 
priests uf the smi where they had hoped to And the soldiers 
of former days. The Egyptian governor of Jerusalem, 
attacked by Aramnenns, writes to the i’haraioh, saying: 
" Let the Iving take core of tab land, and, . kt him sirod 
troops . . ■ For 11 no troops come in this year, thti whole 
territory oi my lord tlic Iving will perish, ' To this letter 
b odd^ a note to tin* King's secretary, which reads 
** Bring thL'se words plainly before my lord the King; 
the whole Land of tny lord the King is going to min.” 
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So dty alter dty fell, and tlie empire, woo. at such cost, 
gradually tost to the Egyptians. It is probable that 
Akhnaton had not realised how serious was the situation 
in Asia Minor. A lew of the chieftains who were not 
actually in arms against him had written to hlta every 
now and then assuring him that all was well in his 
dominions ; and, strange to tdaic, the tribute ol many 
of the cities had been regularly paid. The Asiatic princes. 
In fact, had completdy fooled the Pharaoh, and liad led 
him to bdievc that the nations nmv loyal while they 
themselves prepared lor rebeUion, Akhnaton, liating 
violence, had been only too ready to believe that the 
despatches from Ttmip and elsewhere were unjustihobly 
pessimistic. He had hoped to bind togetlier the many 
countries under his rule, by giving tliem a single religion. 
He hod hoped that when Aton should be worshipped in alt 
parts of his cmfmc, and when hts simple doctrines of love, 
trutli. and peace should be preached from every temple 
throughout the Imigih and breadth of his dommtoas, then 
war would cease and a unity of faith would hold the 
lands in harmony one witli the other. 

When, therefore, the tribute suddenly ceased, and the 
few refugees came staggering home to tell of the perhdy 
of the Asiatic princes and the fall of the empire. Akhnaton 
seems to havt recdv'ed his death blow. He was now not 
more than thirty years of age or so; and though his 
portraits show that his face was already lined with care, 
and that his body was thinner tlian it should have been, 
he seems to have had plenty of reserve strength. He vi-as 
the father of several daughters, but his queen liad borne 
tibn no son to succeed lum ; and thus Uc tiins f have felt 
that his ndigiun could not ontlivc him. Witl) his empire 
lost, with Hicbes his enemy, and with Ids tn^ury well* 
nigh empty, one feds that Akhnaton most have sunk 
to the very depths of despondency. His religious revolu¬ 
tion had rtiinKl Egypt, and had faitpd ; did he, one 
wondns, liiul consolation in the sanshisc and amidst the 
flowers ? 
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His death follciwtsd speedily; and. resting in thi* 
splendid coffin in which we found him, be was laid in the 
tomb prepared for him in the hills behind his new capital. 
Tlie tlironc fell to the husband of one of ids daughter. 
Smenkhhara, who, after an ephemeral reign, gave place 
to another of the eons-m-taw of Akhnaton, named Tut- 
ankhatoa. This king was speedUy persuaded to change 
his name to Tutankhamen, to abandon the worship of 
Aton, and to return to Tltebea. Akimaton's city fell 
into ruins, and soon tile temples and palaces had become 
the haunt of jackals and the home of owb. The noblea 
returned with their new king to Tliehes, and not one 
remained faithful to those " tcadiings '* to which they 
had once pretended to be such earnest listeners. 

Hie fact that the body in the new tomb tras that of 
Akhnaton. and not of Que-en Tty, gives a new reading to 
the history of the burial. When Tutonklianton rciutned 
to IlielMs. Akhnaton's memory was Btill, it appears, 
regarded with reverence, and it seems that tliere was no 
qutstion of leaving his body in the neighbourhood of his 
deserted palace, where, nntU the discovery of this ttonb, 
Egvptotogisis tind expected to find iL It was carried to 
Thebes, together with some of the funeral furniture, and 
was placed in the tomb of Queen Tiy, w'luch liad been 
reopened for the purpose. But after some years had 
pas^ and tlic priesthood of Amon-jRa had again asserted 
hself. Akhnaton began to be regarded as a heretic and as 
the cause of the loss of Egj’pt’a Asiatic donninions. 
Ttiese sentiments were vigorously encouraged by the 
pdesdiood, and soon Akhnaton came to be spoken of as 
” that crinuoal ", and bii; name was obliterated from 
monuments. It was now felt tliat his body cuiiid no 
longer lie in stats together with that of Queen Tiy in tlic 
Valley of the Tombs of the Kings, The sepulchre was 
therefore opened once more, and the name of Akhnaton 
was everywhere erased from tlic msciiptions. Tlie tomb, 
poUuted by the presence of the heretic, was no longer lit 
for T^, and the body of the Queen was therefore carried 
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Hscwhere, pcrlmps to Uie toinb of ha hosbaiul Amcnophis 
ni. Tlic shnse in whicb her mimuny lain was pulled 
to pieces and an attempt ^^'a5 made to carry it out of the 
tomb; but this aiduons task was presently abandoned, 
and nne portion of die shrine was left hi the passage, 
where we lotmd it- Hie body of Akhnaton, his name 
erased, was now the sole mxnpaat of the tomb. The 
entrance was hlockod witli sUmes. and sealed with the 
seal of Tutankhaoioti, a iragmont of which was found» 
and it was in this condition that it was discovered in 1907. 

The bones of thi s extraovdimuy Pharaoh are in the 
Cairo Museum, but are not eshihibid. The visitor to 
that Museum, however, may now see the " canopic *' 
jars, the alaiKtstcr vases, the gold vulture, the gold 
necklace, the sheets of gold in vtiilch the body was 
wrapped, the toQet utendU, and parts cd the shrine, all of 
which we found in the buiial-chamber. Tlie magnificent 
c pflio has now been cestorod, and is also cm vkw. Below 
the feet is insoibed a short prayer, witich must have been 
oomposed by Akbnaton, a^ in which he addrasses the 
god for whom he sufiered so much. It reads : " 1 shall 
breathe the sweet breatii which comes froth Ercm Thy 
mouth, i shall behold Thy beauty every day. It is my 
desire that I may hear Thy sweet voice, oven the North 
wmd. that my limbs may rejuvenate with life -through 
love of Thee. Give me Thy hands, holding Ttiy spirit,. 
tbni 1 may' receive it, and may live by it. Calf Thou upon 
nty n am e throughout eternity, and it never 

Thty are the most pathetic lines in all £g3^ptiaa 
bistoiy. 
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aiAPTEJi IX 

the tomb of HOREMttEB 

Is tin* last. diApt^r a disoofvcty was recorcicd as 

experience shown, is of oonsiderahift interest to tlie 
gern^ leader, tbe romance and the tragedy of the life 
of Akhnaton form a rcahy valuable addition to the stom 
of good things whkh is our possession, and which the 
aichaMJogist so diligently labours to increase. Anothw 
discovery, that of the tomb ot Horembeb, was made in 
190a; and, as it forms die natural seq^ to die previous 
dukpter, 1 may be permitted to lecmd it hero. 

Afdmaton was succeeded by Smenkhkami his son-in* 
law, who. after a brief rdgn. gave place to Tutankliamon, 
duriog whose reign of six or d^t years the court returned 
to Xhebes. A certain noble natnM Ay came next to the 
throne, but held it for only hve yeare. The country was 
now in a tiisntic condition, and was utterly upset and 
diaorganbed by the revolution of Akhnaton. and by the 
vacillating policy of the three weak kings who succeeded 
Ijjm each reigning foe so short a time. One cannot sa.y 
to what depths of degradation EgyP^ 
had it not been for the timely appearance of Horemheb, 
a wise and good ruler, who, tiiough but a soWi^ of not 
particolnrly exalted bartb. managed to raise himfidl to 
the vacant throiMr, and succeeded in so organi^ng the 
country once more lliut hissocccssciSs Hameses I, Sety I. 
ftncl Ramcscs II, were able to regain mtist of the tost 
detninions, and to place Egypt at the head of the nations 
cf the world- 

Horemheb. " The Hawk in Festival was at 

Alubastronopolis. a city of the Eighteenth Province of 
Upper Egypt, during the reign of Amcnophis Ul, who 
has rightly been named *' llie Magnihceol ami in whose 
reign Egypt was at once the mo&t powerful, the most 
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-wealthy, iuui the mest luxuiious country in the world. 
There b reason to suppose that Horemlicb's fannly were 
of ool)[e bkth, and it Is thought by some that an inscrip- 
tion which calls King Thutnu/sis HI ** the father of 
fathers " b to be taken literally to mean that ttie old 
warrior was his great—or gfeat-great-grainlfather. The 
young nnbk was probably educated, at the splendid court 
of Ameuophis ill whei« the wit and intellect o{ the world 
was congregated, and where, under the presidency of the 
beautiful Queen Tty, life slipped by in a rottnd of revels. 

As an impressionable young man. Horemhebmust liave 
watched the gradual development of free thought in the 
palace, and the ever-increasing imtation and ebafipg 
against tLc bonds of religious convtmrioQ which bound, all 
Thebans to the worship of the god Amtm, Judging by 
Ins future actions, Horemheb did not himself feel any 
real repulsion to Anum, though the reli^ons nit into 
vvhidt the country tiad fallen was auflidestly objectiem- 
able to a man of bb intellect to cause hUn to cast in his 
lot with the movement towards emaiudpattrrn. In later 
life he would certainly have been against the movement^ 
for his mature judgment led him always to be on tlie side 
of ordered habit and custom as 1>emg less dangerous to 
die naliocal welfare tiian a social upheaval or change. 

Horemheh seems now to have hdd die apjxihitmtmt of 
captain or ctumiiandeT in the array, and at the same time, 
as a '* Royal Senbe ", he cultivate the art of lotters, and 
perhaps made liimself acquainted with those legal matters- 
which he was in later years destined to refbnn. 

When Amejiophis III died, the new king, Akhnaton, 
carried out tlie revolntloti which had been pending for 
many years, and absolutely banned tlie worship of Amnn, 
with ail iliat it involved. He buill himself a new capital 
at £1 Araatna, and there he instituted the worslup of the 
sun, or rather the heat or power of the sun, under the 
name of Aton, In so far as the revolution constituted a 
breaJijng away from tiresome oonvcniion, the young 
ttortmlieb tjeems to have been with the King. No one of 
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intdli^tncc tubuld deny that thr new rdigion md ttew 
phiJosopIiy wKidi was preadted at Ml Antama 
worthy of cotBideradoti on giaienil gxoimd& than was the 
narrow docirint! of tbe Amon priesthood ; and all tliinkeiB 
must have rejoiced at the freedom from bonds which had 
become intolerable^ But the world was not ready^ and 
indeed is stOl not t^ady. for the doctrines which Akhnaton 
propounded ; arid the unpractical modchkiagdom which 
was ttncertainly devdoping under the iiiJls of Hi Aniama 
must have already been seen to contain the elements of 
grave dnnger to the State. 

NeveitlLciess |he Fevoliition offered many aftmetronsL 
Tiie frivulons membcTB of the court, always ready for 
change and excitement, wdefied with enthusiasm the 
doctrine of moral and simple life w^hich the King and his 
advisers preached, }nst as in tlier decadent day's before the 
Frcndi Revolution the court, bored with licentiousness, 
gaily welcomed the morality-^pamting of the yoimg 
Greuic, And to the more serioi^minded, such as 
Horembeb ^ms to have been, the movement mmi have 
appefikd in its imperial aspect. The new god Aton was 
largely vstirshipped in Syriap and it seemfi evident that 
Akhnaton had hoped to hind together the heterogeneous 
nations of the empire by a bond of common worship. 
Tlie Asiatics w^cre not disposed to worship Aman, but 
Atari appealed to them ^ much as any god, and Horanlieb 
must have seen great possihilitres in a common reilgiorc 

ll b thought that Horemhebmay be identified amongst 
the nobles who followed Akhnaton to ISi Amama. and 
though this is not certain, thenr is little doubt that he 
in high favour ^v’ith the King at the time. To one whose 
tendency is neithi^r towards frivolity nor towards fana¬ 
ticism. thw t:m btf nothing more bmadming than the 
inQuence of religinus changes. More than one point of 
view h appredaied: a man leanis dial there are other 
nits tlmji that in which he runs, and so he seeks the 
smooth midwayp Thus Horemheb, while acting loyally 
towards his King, and whOe appredating the value of the 
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jujw moveni^nt. <iid not exclude from his thou^i^ ibose 
wfaich he deemed good in the old order of tilings. 
He s^ts to have 5t?eti tile broadly ; and when the new 
teUgion of AJdinatou became narrowed and fanatical, as 
it did tnwHids ilic dose ol the tragic chapter of tliat 
king's sliort life, Horanheb was one of the few men who 
kept an open mind. 

Like many other nobles of the penod, he had con- 
ntnictwl for himsttf a tomb at Sakkara, tii the shadow of 
the pyramids of the old kings of Egypt i and fiagnicnts 
of tills tomb, which of coarse was abandoned when lie 
became Pharaoh, are now to be seen in %‘artous musEmms. 
In one of the scenes there aculpLured HoremLeb is shown 
in the presence of a king who is almost owtainly Akbnaton; 
and ynt in a speech to tum inscribed above the lelids, 
Horemlieb makes referencr. to the god Ainon whose vety 
name was anathema to the iving- The royal hgum is 
drawn according to the ciinons of iirt pnsenbed by 
Aklinaton, and upon which, as a protest against Uic 
conventional art of the old ordfiT, he laid tile greatest 
stn^ in his revolution ; and thus, at alleventSi Horemheb 
was in sympathy with this aspect oi the movetnent. But 
the inscriptions which refer to Amon. and yei are im¬ 
pregnated with tlx Aton style of eaprsaon. show that 
Hotemheb was nor to be huid down to any one mode of 
thought- Akbnatoa ivas, perhaps, oheudy dead when 
these inscriptiiHis were added, and tbits Horembeb may 
have had no further reason to hide his views ; or it may 
be tliat they constituted a protest ogainst the noirowne^ 
which marred the Ictat years of the idealist. 

Those who read the htstory of the period in the last 
chapter will temember haw Akhnaton came to persecute 
the wxirshippers of Anion, and liow be erased that god's 
pamfi wherever it was written throughout the length and 
breadth of Egypt. Evidently with thbaccicin Horembeh 
did not agree ; nor was this his only cause for compiaint. 
As ait oithcer. and now a higlily placed general, of the 
army, tie must have seen with feeling of the utmost 
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biitt-mess the neglected condilioTi of the Syrian provinces. 
Revolt after revolt occrirrcd in these slates ; but AWuia- 
l03i, dreaitring and praying in the sunslime of EJ Araarna. 
wnild send no expedition to punish the tebels. Good- 
fehowshtp with all men was the Kmg’s watchword, and 
a policy more or less democratic did not pcrtnil Inni to 
make war on his fcUcfw-dvattires. Horemlieh couM smell 
battle in the distance, but could not taste of it. The 
battalions which he had trained were kept useless in 
Egypt ; and even when, during the last ycare of 
Akhnaton's rrign, or under his immediate successor, he 
Was made commander'in-ehsef of all the forces, thfite was 
no means of using his power to dieck tlie logs of the cities 
of Asia. Horamheb must have watdied these cities fall 
wie by one into the hands of those who preached the 
doctrine of the sword, and there be little wonder tliat 
he turned in disgust from the doings at El Amarna.. 

During the times wliich fbllowxtd. when Smenkhkara 
held the throne for a year or so, and afterwards, when 
Tulankltamon became Pharaoh. Horctnlieb seems to haw 
been the leader of the reactionary movement. He did 
not otticem hhnstiy so much with the reli^ous aspect of 
tilt questions : there was as much to be said on behalf of 
Aton as there was on behalf of Amon. Hut it wus ht wlio 
knocked at the doors of the heart of Egypt, and nTged tlic 
imtinn lo awake to tltv danger in the East. An e^- 
ditioft agaiftst the rebels was organised, and one toads that 
Horembtb was the " companion of bis Lord npon the 
balUcfidd on the day of tile slaying oI tlie Asiatics.'" 
Akhnaton had been opposed to warfetre, and had dreamed 
that dream ol univareal peace which stilt is a far-off light 
to mankind, Moremlieb was a practh»l tmtn to whom 
sdch a drL’am would have seeing hut weakness; and, 
though one knows notliing more of these early campaigns, 
the fact tlrat be attempted to chasUsc the enemies of the 
empire at this iunctune stands to his account for ah time. 

Undef Tutankhamon tlie court rttunicd to Thebes, 
though not yet exclusively to the worship of Amon ; and 
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the pctUUcal phase of the revolution came to an end. The 
countty once more settled into the old order of tile, and 
Huremheb. having experienced the; full dangers of phito- 
Sophie speculation, was glad enough to abandon thought 
for action. He w;is now the most powerful man in the 
kuigdom, and inscriptions call him " the greatest uf t!m 
great, the mightiest of the mi{^sty, presidcrover the Two 
Lands of Egypt. genciaJ of generals/' and so on. Hie 
King " appointed him to be Chief of the Land, to ad¬ 
minister the laws of the land as Hereditary Prince uf all 
this hind "; and " all that was dune was done by his 
command *' From charts Horiymhcb was producing order, 
and all men tumid to Mm in gratitude as he reoiganised 
the various government departmezitSv 

The oAces which he held, such as Privy Councillor, 
King's Secretary. Gr^t Lord of the People, and so on, 
are very ttumeraus ; and in all of tliese he dealt justly 
though sternly, so that " when he came the fear of hun 
was great in the right of the people, prosperity and health 
were craved fur him, and he was greeted as ‘ Father of the 
Two Lands of Egypt He was indeed the savtour and 
lather of his country, for lie had found her cornipt and 
disordered, and he was leading her back to greatness and 
dignity. 

At this time he was probably a man of about forty 
years of age. in appearance he seems to have been nribk 
and good to look upon. ” Wlien he was hum,'' says tite 
inscription. " he was ciotlied witli strength; the hue of 
a god was upon him ''; and in later life, " the fonn of a 
god was in his colonr/* whatever that may mean. He was 
a man of considerable eloquence and groat learning. "He 
astonished the pei>plc by that whicti came out uf his 
moutli," wcare tuld : and'" when ho was sumnumed before 
the King tlie palaei; began to fear." One may picture 
Lhewtnk rharaoh and his corrupt court, as they watched 
with apprduension iiie nioveiiinits fii this stent soldier, of 
whom it was said that his tvciy thought was ” in the 
foutslcpa of tht! Ibb,"—the Ibis being the god of wisdom. 
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On the death of Tuiankhamon. the quijstian of imiting 
Horemheb to fiU the throne must have been 

seriously considered. A Hitdic document recently dis¬ 
covered shows the late King’s widow. Akhniilon's daitgltlcr* 
see king an alliance with a Hittite prince, and promistng 
to make him King of Eygpt i but t here was an other 
candidate, a certain Ay, who had been one of the most 
important nobles in the group of Akhnaton's favourites at 
El Amama, and who was tJio faiJier of die beautiful 
Nefmiti, Akhnaton's queen. Religious feeling was at tlie 
tide running high^ for the partbtarts ol Amon and those of 
Aton seem to have been waging war on one anotlusr | and 
Ay appears to have iH^en regarded os the tuan most likely 
to bridgo the gulf between the two parties. A favourite 
of Akhnatoti, and once a devout worshippEr of Aiou, he 
was not to the cults of other gods; and by can- 

cilia ting both factions he mana^^d to obtain the tlirone 
for himscli. His powqr^ btmever, did not last for long; 
and as die priests of Atuon regained tlie confidence of the 
nation at the expense of those of Aton, so the powder of 
Ay dedinetL His past connections wiLh Akhoaton told 
againsl him, and in Iweyearsor sohcdhappeared. leaving 
the throne vacant once more. We hear no more of Tut- 
ankhumon^s widow or of her HUtitc oHioiice. 

Hicre was now no qticstiim as to who should succeed. 
A princess nonurd Hiuncii^mi, the sbter of Aklumton^s 
queen, and daughter of King Ay, was the hdress to tlie 
throne. Ail men turner! to Horemhetb In die hope tiiut 
he would marry this lady, and thus rdgn as Pharaoh 
over them. He was now iHjme forty-five yeare of agp^ full 
of energj' and vigour. nn<l passionately anxious to have 
a ftn^ hand in the carrying out of his schemes far tlie 
reorganisation of the gov<?mineat_ It was therefore widi 
joy that, in about tlie year n.C., he sailed up |o 
Thebes in mder to claim the crown. 

He airived at Luxor at a lime whtm tlie annual festival 
of Amon was beiiig cclebialedt ^d all the city was cn fgU. 
The statue of the god hod been taken from its ^rine at 
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Kanmk, ticid been Lowed up the riviCT to Luxor in a 
goqgeoas utteniled by a fleet of gaily-decorated 

vessels. With songs and dandng it had been conveyed 
into the Luxor ccmpLo, where the priests had received tt 
standirig iunidst piled-tip mosses of flowers, huit, and 
other oferingsi. It seems to have been at this moment that 
Horemheb appeared, whili^ the clouds of incense streamed 
up to heaven, and the muming air was full of the sound 
of the harps and die lutes. Surrounded by a crowd of 
hb admirers, he was conveyed into the pr^cnce of the 
divine figure, and was tliere and then hailed as Pharaoh. 

From the temple he was carried amidst cheering throngs 
to the ptidact; which stood near by i and there he was 
greeted by the Princess. Mutnezem. who fell on her knees 
before him and embraced him. That very' day. it would 
seem, he was nianied to her, and hi the evening tiie 
loyaJ heralds published ttie style and titles by which he 
would be known m Oic future " Mighty Bull, Ready in 
Plai£>; Favourite of the Two Goddesiscs, Gruat in Marvels' 
Golden IIawk..SttlMed with Truth ; Creator of Uie Two 
Lands,” and so forth. Tlien, crowned with the rc^ul 
helmet, lie was led once more before the statue of Amon, 
wliile tlie priests prontuinced the blmsings of the gods 
upon him. Paissing down to the qitay before the temple, 
the figure of the god wns pLaced once mom upon the state 
barge and was floated down to Kamak : while Horemheb 
was led thmugh the rejoicing crowds back to the palace 
to begifl his rdgn as Fhsraoh. 

In religious matters Horemheb at once adopted a sttong 
attitude.- of friendship towards the Amon party which 
rcprcienled Ihc old order of things. There is evidence 
to idicrw that Aton Was nut at once persectited; yet one by 
one Ids shrines wen; abandoned, and the neglect^ templar 
of Amon and tlm elder gods oitce more rung with the 
hymns of praise. Inscriptions icU us that the Kmg 
" restored the temples from the marshes of the Delta to 
Nubia. He fosliioncfl a huudrod images with all thrir 
bodies correct, and with all splendid costly stones. Ho 
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estabtished for Ifiem daily «ilerings every day. All the 
vessiits of tljcir temples were wrought of sU^'et and gold. 
He equipped them with priests and with ritual-priests 
Ml! with the droicest of the amy. He transferred to them' 
11^ and cattk, supplied with all equipment.** By tliese 
gifts to the neglected gods, Hofemheb was sirivuig to 
bring Egypt back to its normal condition, and in iu> ivay 
was he prejudiced by any particular devotion to Anion, 

A ociiain Bntonembeb, who had been one of Akhnaton^a 
fayonrit^ in 'he daj 3 of the revoliidou, appointed 
High Priest of Ka—the older Egyptian form of Aton who 
was at this time identiiied with that god^t the temple 
of Heliopolis ; and this can only be ntganled as un act of 
Iriendsiiip to the Aton-wotshippers. Hie editiing and 
deserted temples of Aton in Thebes and El Annima. 
however, were now pulled down, and the blocks were 
used for tlie enlarging of the temple of Amoji^ fact 
Which indicates dial their original dediciition to Aton hid 
not caused thiau to be acemoed. 

The process of rcstorarion was so gradual that it could 
not have much disturbed the country. Horemheb's hand 
was ton but soothiug in these matters, mid the revolution 
seems to have been killed as much by kindness as by 
force, it was probably not till some years titii 
that he showed any tendency to xev-ilc the memoiy of 
Akhtoton ; and tlie high feeling which at length brought 
tlie revolmwaiory king tlic aamB of *' that criminal of 
El Amama " did not rise for some considerable time. The 
diihcultics experienced by Horemheb in steering his courso 
between Amon and Aton, in iiuictly restoring liic old 
cquUiloiuiu without in any way po^secoting tlu>ee who by 
religious convtctjons were Alon-worshippcrs.. must have 
been irumense^ and one cannot but fed that the King 
must have a diplomatist of ihe hipest standing. His 
tinohected simpitcity won all hearts to hiTo ; his loleiation 
and broadness of minti brougiit all thoughtful men to his 
train; and his strong will led them and giiidi'd thorn from 
chaos to order, from fantastic Utopia to the solid old 
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Egj'pt of the past. Horeraheb w#is the pieadier of Sanity, 
the apostle of the NormaL and Order was Im ^^tchwordn 
Tlie ttisciipttotLS tell ns that it was hiB custom to give 
public audiences to bis subft-cts, and thorc ivas not a man 
ansougsi Uia&e pefs(>ns wlujm he interviewed whcjse name 
he did not know, nor unc who did not leave Itis presence 
tejoking. Up and liown the Kile he saikd a luindced 
times, until he was ahk truly to say, " ! have improved 
this entire land i I have Icam^ its whole interior; 1 have 
travelled it entirely m its midsit.'' We arc told that ” his 
Alajesty took counsel \dtit liis heart how he might expel evil 
and suppress l>'ing. The plans of his Majesty were an excel¬ 
lent refuge, repelhiig violence and deltvetmg the Egy'ptiana 
from the. oppressions which were around them. Behold. Ms 
Biajesty spent the whole lime seeking the wellare of Egypt, 
and S43ardiing out instances of oppression in thelaniL" 

It is interesting, by tile w-ay, to note that in Ihe eighth 
year tlie King oestored die tomb of Tliutitiosts IV, which 
had l^n roblxd during the irvotution ; smd the tnscrip 
tiem which tJie insp^om Idi behind thim was found on 
the w^all when Mr* Howard Outer discovered the tomb 
a few years agOp The plundering «f ihe royal tombs is 
a typical instance of the lawlessness of the times. Tlte 
coiTuptioti* too, whidi followed on ttic disorder was 
appailing ; and wlierever the King went he was confronted 
with deceit, lunbe^udtTOent, bribery, extortion, and 
official tynmny. Every Govemraent officer was attempt-^ 
ing ti> obtain money from hU subordinates by illegal 
ini=nns; and Intkshhh—thAl bogie ol die Kile Valley— 
cast its sliadow upon alt men. 

Horemheb stood Ibis as lung as he could : but at last, 
T^arding justice as inorv necessary ihan tact, >vc ar^ 
told that his iLajesty s^isred a wtiting-palette and scroll* 
and put into writing all that tus Maicsts' the King had 
said to himself/" It is nor possible to record here mure 
tjian a few of the good which he then made, bni the 
following examples will serve to show how near to his 
litart w'ere the iiitercstSi of hb peoplie. 
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U -was the castvm for the tox-callectois to place that 
portion of 3 fanner's harvest, wUdi they liatl taken, upon 
the fanner's own boat, in order to convey It to the public 
granary. Tliesa boats often failed to bc'ntnmed to their 
ovrTiera when hnished with, and were ultimately sold by 
tilt officiali for tlniii own profit. Rorendieb, therefore, 
maiji' the following law :— 

H Uji] pwK man liat mode Ipt hlmsrtl a twat wjtti it* sail, atul 
m Older tij servo the State, ho* luulrd it with the Govem'nient 
duet, aui] has lietiij mbbed of lOie tha jmor tnaii stando 

b«eit ol lus firot»crty and atripped ol bin nwny laboun, Thts io 
’witffig. nnd the Viuukuli will suppress it by Im cxceJleiu lucasuref 
H ^we be s »or mu whtt (lays tbe taxes to tbe two deimtii* 
anil lie be iraibcd ol hi* property and hia beat my mojiisty 
command*; tbxt every riutciir who eathjcts the taica ant) takes 
the boat of any citixea. this law shaJi bo executed Baaimii biiu 
ud his nme abdl be cut oS, and be »lo.li be sent in mule to 
Tliaiu, FurtbennoTe. coiicemiag the tax of timber, my majesty 
coRUnand* that if airy (SUmt find a poor man without % beat, then 
he shidl limvg him a «aii belinifini; to auotJu:r man in which to 
carry the timber; and in return for this lee the tormcr thhh Jj> 
the loaditi]; of the tiinbn- tar the tatter." 

The tax^llectora went wont lo commandeer the ser¬ 
vices uf ail the slaves in the town, and to detain them for 
^ or seven days. ■" so that it was an excessive detentioa 
indeed." Often, too, tht^ used to appropriate 3 porttem 
of tilt tax lot themselves. The new law. therefore, was 
as follows 

U there be any place wbne the oSciots are tiiJc.cvltcctitiE and 
Mjy ime shall hear iho report Hying dint thoy arc tax-colfoctlnc 
to take tiic p^ucc Inn ibcmaelvie*, jhmJ {mother ahali come to 
report ^ynitg ' My man aluvc or my teniiaii EJavp ima been taken 
away and dcUlRcd many day* at work by the oftcials * tho 
oHcndcr a nose ihaU be col OH, and be diull be aent to tWu, * 

One more law may here be quoted. The police used 
often to steal the hides which tlie peasants tuid cotfocted 
tti hand over to the Govifmin tan as tliefr tax. Horcinheb, 
having satisfied himself that a isk- of tliis kind was not 
merdy an excuse for not paying the tax. nwde this law 

As l(ir any poliiWQuii enncemlng whom one sbafi licax It laid 
that he bo« about slealird hide*, begmmiia with )hi* day ttio 
law «bBlt be exocntod ngiiiiut lim». by bcaltoK him a hiiiuired 
blows, opemog live wuumi*, maii uking ftuni Turn by foiw the 
bidiia which he took." ^ 
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To carry oni these Laws he appointed two chief judges 
of very high Etanding^ who are said to have been " pxirfect 
m spee<3tp excdlent in good quahtiOE. knowing liow to 
judge the heart/*" Of ilie$e men tlic King writes - '' I 
tiave direeied thmi to the way of life, I have led dtum to 
the truth, I have tatighi thenip laying,' Do not i^ceive ihst 
reward of another. How, ihetiH ^lall those like you Imlgie 
others^ while there is one amnng you coramitting a crime 
against justice ? ^Under tliesc two offiemh Horemhi^b 
appointt^ many fudges, who went m ciirmit around the 
country: and the King took the wise step ol arranging, on 
the one hand that their pay should he so good that they 
would not tempted to take bribes, and, on the other hand^ 
that the penodiy for this crime should be most severe. 

So many were the King's tef orms llmt one is inclined to 
forget that he was primarily a soldier. He appears to 
have made some suoc^sdu] expedirions against die 
Syrians, bul the fighting was probably near liis own 
frontiers^ fur the iinipire bst by Akhnaton W'as not 
covered for many year^, and Horemheb seems to have felt 
that Egypt neii^d to Jeam |g rule herself before she 
attempted to nde other nations. An expedition against 
seme tribes in the Sudiin was suceessfully Guried througli, 
ond it is said that " hh name was mighty in the land of 
Kush, bU bat Lie-cry wajs in thdr dwelling-places/’ Except 
for a seiiii-inllitai:y ££p<^tjDii u'Mcb was dispalcitt^d to 
tlie land of Punt. tUese are the oiil^* lecntded lomgn 
ojjtivitifs of the King ; but that he had spent much time 
in the cifiganisation and improvement of the aimy i& Uiown 
by tlie fact (hat three years after ttis death the £g}'ptiaii 
soldiers were swarming over the Lebanon and bamuudng 
at tJie doors of the cities of Jearcei. 

Had he lived for another years he might liavp been 
famous as a conqueror as well os an adnum&trator, thou^ 
old might rotaid :uid tired bones refuse their ofhee. 
As it is, luwevcr, his name is wTiftcn sufficiently large in 
the book of the world's great men ; and. wbeii he dicfl, 
about B.c. 13x5. after a reign of some ihirty*five j'ears. 
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had done more for Egypt than had almosl any other 
Pharaoh. PTe found the country in the uildcst dUordcr, 
and he left it the mas^ter of itself, and ready to become once 
more the master of the empire which Akhxiaton's doctrine 
of Peace and Goodwill had lost. Under his direction the 
purged woi^ip of the old gods, whidt for him meant but 
the maintenance of some time-proved cn^toms. had 
gained the mastery over the clumerical worship of Aton : 
witliout force or violtmce he had substituted the prac¬ 
tical for tlic visionary; and to Amon and Order liis 
grateful subjects were able to cry, " The iun of him who 
knew thee not has set, but he who knows thee shines; the 
sanctuary of him who assailed thee is overwhehned in 
darkness, but the whole earth is now in light.*' tn later 
years tlie namesof Aldinaton, Smenkhksua.Tutankhamon, 
and Av were all removed froin the records as being tainted 
with the Aton-woirship; and Uorcanheb was describtsd 
as the hmnediafe successor of Amenophis III, some thirty 
years thus being added to the actual length of his reign. 

The tomb of this great Pliaiaoh was cut in the rtteks 
on the w'cst stde of the \’allEy of the Tombs of the Kings, 
not far from the msttng-placc of Anicnuphis 11 . tn the 
days of the later Ramesside kings the tumb-plundecurs 
entered the sepulclire, pulled the embohned body of the 
king to pieces in tire search for hidden jewels, scattered 
the bones of the three membeis of Iris fnmBy who were 
buried with him, and stole almost: everything nf value 
which they found. Thorc must liavn been other robbtrits 
after this, and Imally the Government inspectors of about 
B-C, rioo eutnred the tomb, and, seeing its condition, 
closed its mouth willi a compact mass of stones. The 
torrents of rain which sometimrs fall in winter lu Egypt 
pu^latfd through this rdlingn and left it congealKl and 
diXTicult to cut through ; and on tlic top of this luird 
Ums of nibbbii were tossed Irum otlier excavations, thus 
comideteEy hiding the entrunoe. 

In this condition, the tomb was fotinci by us in Fcbniaiy 
Wc had been working ou the side of tile valley 
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opposite to the tomb of Hamtses JH, where the accumtila- 
tioTiB of debfis had entirely hidden t!ie face of tlit rocks, 
and. as this \ras a central and likely spot for a " find ", it 
was hoped that wtien the skin of rubbisb Md been cleared 
away the entrance of a royaJ tomb might be exposed. 
After a few weeks of digging, the mouth of a large shaft, 
cut into the limestone, was cleared. Tliis proved to lead 
into a small chamber lialf-^fiUcd with rubbbh, amongst 
w'hicb some hne jewellery, e%’idcntly hidden here, was 
found This has been published by Mr. i^vis in facsimile, 
and furtltcr mention of it here is lutnccessiiry. Continuing 
the work it was not long before traces of another tomb 
became apparent, and in a few days* time we were able 
to Jock dowtt from thesuirounding moimds of rubbish upon 
the commencement of a rectangular cutting In the rock. 
Tlie siae and stj^le of the entrance left no doubt that tlie 
w ork was to be dated to iJie end of the Eighteen lhD>masty, 
and tjjc excavators were confident that the tomb of 
either TutankhamenorHoremheb iay before Uiem. Steps 
leading down to the entrance were presemiy uncovertd, 
and ftnaUy tfic doorway itself was freed from dSrh. 

Qn ono of the door-posts an inscription was now seen, 
written in black ink by one of the Government inspectors 
of R.c. xjoo. This stateti that in the fourth year of oo 
unknown king the tomb had been inspected, and had Iwcn 
found to be that of Horemheb. 

We had hoped now to pass into the tomb without 
furtliei difficulty, but in this we were disappointed, lot 
iJie first corridor was quite diakEd with the rubbisli placed 
there by tlic ui.-|icctcrs, This corndor led down at a 
steep angle thioiigli the limrstone liilfside, and. like ah 
oUjct p^ts of the tomb, it was carefully worked It was 
not until two days later that enough deadng had been 
done to allow us to ctawl hi over the rubbislt uiticb was 
still piled up so nearly to the roof that there w as only just 
room to wnggle downwards over it with our bacls pressing 
against the stone above. At the tower end of the corridor 
there was a flight of steps towards which the rubbish 
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shelved, and, sliding tlown the slope, wc were lure able 
to stand once more. It was obvious ilmt tlie iumb did 
nol stop here, and worh, tlicnefore, luul to be begun on 
the tubbidii which choked the stairway in order to espose 
the entrance to further passagijs. A doorway soon 
became visible, and at last ftd'^ was sutliciently cleared to 
pcnnii of our crawling into the next corridcir, though now 
wc were even more closely squeezed between the roof and 
the d^bfii than before. 

Tl)e party which made the entrance consisted of Mr. 
Davis, Mr. .Ayrton, Mr. Harold Jones, Mr. Max Dali&on, 
famiiTty of tile Egypt Exploration Fund, and mysclL 
Wriggling and crawling, wc puslied and puUcd ourselves 
down the sloping nibbuth. until, with a rattling av nlatich e 
of Stones, we arrived at tile Ijottom of die passage, 
where wc scnunbled to our feet at tlte brink of a lai|^ 
rectangular well, or sliaJt, Bolding the lamps aloft, tlte 
surrounding walls were seen to be covered with wonder¬ 
fully preserved paintings, exwuted on sliglitly raised 
plaster. Hero Horemlieb was seen standing before Isb, 
Osiris. Htirus, and other gods : and liis cartouches stood 
out boldly from aniidst the elaborate inscriptions- The 
colours Were cilrcinety rich, and, though there was so 
mudi to be ahead, we stood there for some minutes, 
looking at them with a feeling much akin 10 awe. 

Tile shaft vms partly filled with rubbish, and not bdng 
very deep, we were able Ui climb down it by means of 
a Liddcr. and up the other side to an entrarice which fonned 
a kind of window in die sheer wall. In entering a huge 
tomb for the first time, thete are one or two soines which 
fix themselves upion the memoiy more forcefully than 
others, and one feds as though ont might carry these 
impressions intact to the grave. In this tomb there was 
uothing so imprcssivie as this view* across the well and 
through the entrance in the opposite wall. At one’s feet 
lay die dark pit; around one the gaudy pointings 
gleamed; and thrnugli ihc window-likt aporture before 
ont, a dim suggestion could be obtained of a wfaltc-pillared 
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(lalL The intcjuse eagerness to know what was bcyom]* 
and, at the same time, the ftHilmg that it was almost 
deasciation to climb into those liaHs which had stood 
for tbcusancls of yeata, cant a ^pell over the scene and 
made it unforgetable. 

This aperture had once been blocked up with stones^ 
and the paititings had passed across it^ thus biding it 
frian view, so Uiot a rubber entering the tomb might 
think that it ended here. .But the tdek vras an ohl one, 
and the piundcrers had easily detected the entranoc, hflci 
pulled away the blocks, and tiad dimhed through. 
FolJowing^ in their footsteps, w-e weui up the fodder and 
passed tiirough the entrance into the piUared halL Parts 
of the roof had fallen in, and other parts appealed to be 
likely to do so at any moment. CUrnibcrihg over the 
iiibrit we desemded anotlicr slopiiig corridor, which was 
entered through a cutting in the floor of the hall, origmaJly 
blocked up and hidden. Hit! biought us into a chamber 
covEiud with paintings, like those anemnd the well; and 
again we were brought to a standstill by the amazingly 
fresh colours which ancsted and held the attention. 

Wc tlien passed on into the large burial-hall, the ti»l 
erf which was supported by crumbling pillars. Slabs til 
limestcFnc Imd broken off here and there and had crasJied 
doi^ on to the floor, bringing with them porlfofis of the 
ceffing painted wiili u design of yellow stars on s black 
ground- On the walls were unh^dted painting, and it 
was interesting to notice tliat Uic north, south, east, and 
west were dearly marked upon the four wuifo for cere- 
niiiiiial juirposcft. 

Thu main foatuns towajfds which our eyes were turned 
was tiic great |nnk granite sarcophagus which stood in 
uie middle of the hall Its sides were covered with weh- 
cut inscriptions of a religioas nature; and at die four 
comers there were figures of Isis and Nephthys, in relief, 
with their wings sprirod out as iJiough in motection 
Moiuid the body, Looking into the sarcophiigus. the Ud 
hai,uig been thrown off by tlie pluiultrcjs, we found it 
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empty except for a sknll and a fcw bones of moni thim 
one person. The saicophagm stood upon iJie limestotu: 
floor, and under it sntall liaJtis liad Ijctai cut, bi cacii of 
TU'liich a liitJe vrooden statue of a god had liccu pLicctL 
Tlius iJie king's body was, so to speak, carriifd on the 
heads of the gods, and hdd aloft by their arms. Tliis is 
a arTaiigement, and has never before been found 

in any bttrial. 

in all directions brokm) ftgtnes of the gods were lying, 
and two defaced wooden statues of the king were over- 
tluown beside the sancophagns. Dead (lowers wore found 
here and there amidst the dAris, these being tlte remnant 
of die masses of garlands which were always heaped 
around and over tlie coflin. 

Peering into a little side chamber on (he right, we saw 
two skoUs and some broken bones lying in tlte comer. 
These appeared to be fcinak, and one of the sknlLs may 
Itavc bwn that of Mutnecem, the queen, in another 
small chamber on the left there was a fine painting of 
Osiris on the back wall; and. croudung at the foot of 
this, a. statuette of a god with upraised hands had been 
placed. As we turned the comer and came upon it in 
the full glare of the tamps, ono felt that the arms were 
raised m hunor at the sight of us, and that the god u'as 
gasping with surprise and indignaticin at our arrival. 
In die floor of anotiter ante-chamber a square hok was 
cut, lending down to a stnali room. A block of stone bad 
nmtiy fitted over the opening, thus hiding it from view , 
but die robbers bad detected the crack, and had Found 
the hiding place. Hoc there were a skull and a few bones, 
aguin of more than one person. Altogether there must 
have lieen four bodks buried in the tomb ' and it seems 
that the inspectors, finding them strewn in oU directions, 
had repbeed one s^l in the sarcopliagtis. two in the side 
room, and one in tliia hiding-place, dividing up die buues 
between these three as they thuugbi fit. It may 

be that the king liimscU tvos buried in the undeigrauiid 
chamber, and tliat the sarcophagus was a sort of blind ; 
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fur he had seen tlie destnictioR caused by robbers in the 
tomb of Thutmosis l\\ which he had resiored, and lie 
may hav^c made this aiicmpL to secure die safety of Ids 
own body. Whetiici this be so or not. Fate has not 
permitted the bixly of the great king to escape the haiids 
of tlic destroyer* and it will now never be known ivith 
certainty whether one of these four heads wore the crown 
of the Pliamuhs. 

The temperature was very^ great in the tomb, and the 
pcrspiratigik streamed down our faces as we stood con¬ 
templating the devastation. Now the electric bmps 
would Sash upon the gods supporting the ransacked 
sarcojdiogus* Lighting lor a moment their grotesque forms ; 
now (±e altention w^ould contentrate upon some wooden 
figure of a hippopotanuns^god or cowdieadcd deity ; and 
now the liglit woukl bring into prominence the great over¬ 
thrown statue of the king, llieie ia somclhitig pcctilmrly 
sem&tjonid in tlie examining of a tomb which has not 
been entered for such thousands of yeai^. but if must be 
kfi to the tniagimtit*e reader to hduse a touch of that 
feetmg of the dramatic into these words. It would be 
hopeieSa to attempt to put ruto wTitiitg those impressions 
wliicb go to TTuike the entering of a great Egyptian sepul¬ 
chre so tlmUing an experienoe : one cannot describe the 
silence, the ■ectioing steps, the dark shadows, Oic hot 
breathit!ss air : nor teU of die sense of vast Finte and tiie 
pciietra-tmg of it whtcli stirs one so deeply. 

Tile air was too bad to permit of oui" renndning long so 
deep in tlic bowefe of the earth ; and die falling ceibngs 
were a source of mucli dangtr. W« therefore presently 
made our way through tbn halb and comdors b^ck to the 
upper work!. serambUug and crashing ovnr tho dibrh, end 
squeeai^Tug ounselvcs through the rabbit-hole by which we 
lud entered- As wo psisscd out of tbb hot, dark tomb 
into the britiiant sunshine and the bracing north wind^ 
the gloomy wreck of the place was brou^t before tire 
imagmatiun with renewed force. The scattered bont^, 
the broken stuines^ the dead flowers., grouped ducmsclves 
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in the mind inld ^ piettire nf utter decay. In smn^ of 
the tomb^ whidi have heen op<med the ^fuiess of the 
objects has caused Arte to cxdaiiu at the maction of the 
ycai^: hilt Iierej where vivid and weU-preserved wall^ 
paintings loohed down tni a jmnhied collection of sim^ed 
tragmimts of wcx>d and bones, one fdt how hardly die 
Powers deal with the dead. How far away seemed the 
great fight between Amon and Aton ; how futile the task 
which Haremheb accomplished so gloriously I It yms ali 
over ami forgotten, and out asked on^lf what it mattered 
whctlier the w^y was difficult or Oic batUc slow to win. 
In the fourth year of the reign ol Horemheb a certain 
harper named Neferhotep partly composed a song which 
was pecuUarly appropriate to the tune which ran in one's 
head at tlie opening of the icnib of this Pharaoh whom 
the harper served 

" rtjBcbukl ths dwelling of dead Tbcir waJIs fan dfptu \ 
thtir pkte tt no num : they w a* ihfi/ iiad Etever 

o^dfted. Thiit wibidi Ziatli conw into bcin^ must away 

A^ain. Tb# young man and tbe gn to tiudr Ike 

9 iiji riseth jit dawn, iii the tnUa oi ibc wttt- 

^fen beget nn-d women ooootiv^. The chiLdiim, loo^ go to the 
places whkh jut* Appouitod for them. O, then, be lutppy t 
Come, scents arwS periutne^ are set befone thee ; fHaAif-dowrrs and 
tilk-# (or tlie jums anil neck ol thy Moved* Cnni^, aungi and 
miodc wi befEm thee. Set bohind thee *11 corwi: think only upOA 
gbdnetQK, untJZ that day Cometh whcf«M thou BhiiJi go dawn to 
the Lajid whicili ImeUi aitence/' 

Hcncmhcb must aftnn have heard this s<]fng snug in 
his palace at Thebes by its (]ornpostn ^ but did he think* 
Due wonders, that it would be the w^alfe of his own tomb 
whkh would fall down, and bis own bones which would 
be almost as though they had never existed ? 
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CHAPTER X 

LOW'ER mJBIA AND THE GREAT 
liESERVOJR 

When the great dam at Asw&n on the frontier between 
Upper Egypt and Lower Nubia was built, the Nile valley 
for some eighty miles southwariht was turned into a v-asl 
reservoir. The natives were handsomely compensated 
for the destruction of their bouses and the submersion of 
their land, and their tillages were rebuilt on the hi|!ei d p4 
at a higher ievd, Tlie reservoir b full each year from 
about January to June, while during the lemaining 
months of the year the river resumes its natucEd level, 
and the people conn* down from their lofty dwelling- 
places lo cultivate their stnail hetds, like Hr, and Jim 
Nfiab from Ararat. Now, howev'cr, the dam. having 
proved so great a success, has been heightened ; and in 
recent years the level of the water in the reservoir ban 
been so increased that the country is flooded for well over 
a hundred miles. Several ancient huildings and many 
cemeteries and otlicr remains Lave gone mifipr the water ; 
and for half the year the country b like a great Jake with 
temples lor tstands. In order to decide what steps had to 
be taken to prevent any loss to Egyptology in tltis nspeef, 
the present writer made an ehiterato report for the 
Govcfluitcnt in * and as a restilt of this a large faTm 
of money— £60,000 or voted for arciueu* 

lugteal Works. Not only was every temple repaired, 
strengthened, and thoroughly studied and photographed, 
but every single cemetery and ancient site was exhaus¬ 
tively excavated. TTius. not a ecnip of iniunna tton was 
tost to sciuice, and evejy posaibte precaution was 
to safeguard the interest of the ondtiuaiy. 
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It was early in tlia sumittet of 1912 tiiat t poM my last 
viiiit to Lower Kubia, on board a P,W,D. steamer | and 
t should like io reconl hEte some iinufTiciiil impnsssions 
of this veiy intmsting Tt^ach of tlie Nile. 

Upon the first day of our jonmey we passed tliroiigh the 
hit; great locks of the dam wtiidi mount to the higher level 
like some liuge Brobdingnagiaji stairway, and steamed 
southwards over the wide stretch of the pcnt-xq> wateis, 
past gloves of palm-trees standing deep in the flood, 
tlio rough points of submerged rocks which once formed 
the promontodcs of the mtiniand. pan slopes of golden 
sand which liad formerly descended to the edge of culti¬ 
vated Helds, but now did straight into the water in the 
manner of a perilous chulo. It was our plan to push 
through to Abu Simbd, which is some miles south of the 
area, to be affocUd by tlie new' iiood-tevel, and then to 
examine the main ancient sites on the way down. At 
tnid-iuoming we steamed tlimugh the mag^ceat Pass 
of Kalabsheh, where towering granite cti& drop sheer 
into the water and rugged piles of that ^Icndjd stone 
form islands in the river ; and towards sunset we passed 
the temple of Dakkeh. whose lofty pylons con be seen for 
many a mile. About eight o'clock in the evening, when 
darkness had fallen and the sky was massed over with 
stars, we halted near the temple of Wady Sabu'a, and by 
the light of a lantern made our way to it over the soft sand. 

Tfie work in this fempli:! is poor, lire edges of the 
blocks of stone with wbicii the walls are built are touglUy 
trinmu.^, and the crevices are flUed with plaster to hide 
the reproach of ilietr bad workmaiudHp. One wonders 
huw much the dishonest coolmctor. or pcrluips the 
Viceroy of Hameses 11 , in whose reign it was built, 
obtained out of the transaction; for, knowing modem 
Egypt and the tortiious ways of the native architect, 
one has developed a sort of jocular misanihropy tliai is 
not bounded hy the years. Tlie friend who was with me, 
and who is a hi^y cultured barbarian, expressed 
unmitigated disapproval of the mtire place, and begged 
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to be conducted back to tite steamer ivitii aU dbpatch ; 
but to me tJie ruin, although undoubtedly a monument 
of ulrt vrnly work, a nigged dignity. In Uie shifthig 
light of the Lmteru which caused the shadows, like 
flibticrtlgihbets, to perfonn the most grotesque antics, 
and the decorated ivalLs to stand out from them in a kind 
of Juminoua animatiun, one felt that there waa stiU 
sometlting to be learnt from it. 

At duwu next day steamed <mwards, rotmiied the 
great bend of the Nile between Hordsko and Derr, and 
haJted during the maming at the foot of the hill of Kasr 
Jbrim. upon which the comuiaiulmg mins of an ancient 
fortress bask in die sunshine- One climbs up a winding 
patli upun die north side of the llill. and mounts under 
tmpregohblc walls to the narrow gateway, which it is 
almost surprtsmg to hnd open. From inside tills doorway 
a staircase rises lo the liigbcr levels ol the hlU ; and now 
the minrtj walJs of iJie barracks cluster in dose array 
before one, while over (o the riglit another and more 
daboraie doorway, danked by massive pylons, stands 
almost on the edge of tlic clife. These two doorways 
date from about BX, S 5 < when the Roman Gtmoral 
Petronius placed a garrision here after he had defeated the 
ono^ed Ethiopian queen, Kandako, and her thiny 
th miicmrl warriors uitd driven tliein into tlie Sudan. A 
few hundred yews later a Byiantinc ganison erected a 
Qirbtiari thurch on the hih-topa short way to the MUth ; 
and threading one's way thmugh the narrow streets 
between the deserted houses, this buiJding suddenly comes 
into view. The ruin has a pcctitiar diann. The moMHiry 
arches and the wdl-buiit apse have, at the first glance, 
almust a Nomum appearance; aiut here, as it were, at 
the top of the world, the scene is so foreign to Egypt that 
it liolds alt the chnrtn of. novelty to the Egyptologist, 
tired, as to some extent Jie must be, of the temples beside 
the NiJe. 

Till* dills on dw west side of tlir ruins drop almost 
sheer to the river, and hum the top one may throw down 
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which stiflct tbs gret'o wntor fir out of earshot and 
only just within sightn Silling here in the tnoming 
suitsltine, after cur hot climb up the hill, a siltint conteut- 
ment possessed tis which no words of mine can attempt to 
express. The river, the cultivatioti, and the dt^sert were 
stiv Idled out below us, all far away, and inviting only a 
tnild qui^rical contemplation. From this emmeiice we 
patronised Egypt, and smiled at all tier petty troubles. 
What a place, we both declared,, in whidi to bnild a little 
house! Wi' could sit at the door ail day tong, smoldng a 
pipe and musing upon the world's worriCi) at this safe 
distance from theni. On second thoughts, however, my 
friend came to the conclusion that in a dreamer's life of 
this kind a very good piano would be necessary and a few 
reproductions of groat pictures. A fimtill library, too, 
would be essential, and perliaps a few congenial fnends. 
1 was about la discourse with some heat upon the oppress^ 
tvencss of culture and ilie intolerable demands it makes 
upun its devotees, diaining them to cities and communi¬ 
ties wherein alone its rites may be practised, when I was 
diecked by a glance at my watch: and forthwith we 
descended tlte hill down to the steamer and its sun-baked 
decks. 

We reached Abu Simbcl towards sunset, and once 
went asiiurc. Tlie temple is cut out of a bluH of rock 
which overlooks the Nile a few miles btdore tJie Sud^ 
frontier is reached. It was dedicated to the hawk-god 
Harmadiis, one of the foims of the sntt-god ; and it was 
so designed that tlie rays of the rising sun strike right at 
the tempile, illiimmating the fat^ade. and penotrating at 
certahi times of the year into the inuermast sanctuary, 
where the statue of Komescs the Great awaits it with the 
gods. The four enormous figures of liameses which sil 
in such solicmiuty at the entrance, as though lit greet 
the sun. will be familiar to the reader ; and those who 
have had the good forinne to vi«t this part of the world 
will remcmlici tlml a gneat drift of sand had swept down 
the hiikide at the north of the temple and had throntimcd 
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in a few yeau^ to engulf il entirdy. In 1909 this drift had 
pushtsd almost the dc»orw^y erf the tempie and had thus 
centred the feet f>f the two coTo!i5^i on that side nf the 
fa^du. The terrace in front of the great statues Jiad 
here been hidden for thousands of y^irs, and I suggested 
tliat if the entire drift were ceanoved some iziiporlani 
discoveries might be made. Th*^ hopes were fully 
realised when the work was undertaki n in 1909-10 by the 
Department of Antiquities tinder the diiE^tion of Monsieur 
Sars^iittL When tlic drift had bteii attacked hy some 
huudn^ of mtai anil had been carttd away in tnicks to 
form a Luge and level platform tn fr^ant of the temple, the 
buriid lemict: W’as cr^posed and was foLtiid to he oma- 
mented with a scries of statues : hgirres ol the hawk, of 
the Eun, and of the king alternating at shon Iniexvals 
along its whale length. Thi^ figures, sculptured in pale- 
coloured sandstone, now stand like seniinek at tl&c feet 
of the great deeper-toned colosri, ftrul add consider- 
ahly to the sense of size and mai^sly whidi these huge 
forms inspire. At the norih end of tltc toracc a small 
opf3j chapd was discovered, on the catst side of whkli 
were two miniaturt; pylons. In this chapeJ stcrod a liigh 
altar, and upon this altar four sacred apes, scuiptuned in 
stone. Wire founiL They crouch^ with their hands 
raised in adoration to the rising sun* whkh^ as ft topped 
the eastern hills, would strike right upon ilidr faces 
between ihe pylons. Before tliem stood two ^rmall 
obdisks, symbols of tlje sua ; and Gear by, upon anatber 
altar, was a small shrine eonUining another ape ami a 
small scarab representing Qlu re-crcaliou of life at dawn- 
The whole t^pk b btrllt for the one hotir Dfsimiise; 
and thi^iofnfe the niL^t morning wc went once more 

before? the sun had risen. Sitting in front of the tempk, 
faring the colo&ri, we watdied the light increase upon the 
stone, ihe colour of grew cTrej more warm and 

golden^ It was as though the suidsione were illuminated 
from within, like thin alabaster. The serene faces of the 
great statues become as nearly godlike as any work of man 
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can bccmne. Tlwir caltn luunovcd greeting to the sun, 
so difft-Tent from that of us men. wtio must needs 
our eyes, being unable to look him in ttie face, ha^ij 
something sublime about il not convincingly to be 
explained away, and not to l>e diminished by the obvioua 
fact that they were but masses of natural rock. I am not 
convinced that the motmtains are dead, nor can t tell 
what gods of the western desert may not took out Irom 
this sacred hit! through die eyes which the old men of 
Egypt have here made for thf^m Although 1 Lave seen 
this temple so aumy times, have watched the bfoken 
fragments of these colossi pinned back into position with 
iron bars, and have teckoned the tons of cement which 
have been shot into the cavitus and cracks in their 
tnlcrkir, yet still the sptdl of tlieir monstious dignity 
ramains. they sdlJ seem to look to the eastern horizon 
with all the expectancy of living natun^. and stiLl speak 
with the voice of the winds of the dawn. 

As the sun rose high and the ftrst miTsicry of the 
daylight passed into a less sedges tis’c glare, we entered 
the inner halls of die temple, which arc excavated in the 
rod:, and ivandered from room to room. Thu light here 
w^ strong eaungli at dlls time of day to jUuminatc the 
whole interior, so that cvcfi Uie coment wine not in 
darkness. Some of die reliefs are cxtrEUiely wcU execu¬ 
ted, and then* b uue scene in particiiliir, upon the left wall, 
repnsrt.'nting the Pharaoh in the act of slaying a foreign 
soldier in Eiattb, which is one of the great masterpieces 
of Es)*ptiaTi art, though 1 do not find it quoted in any of 
the textbooks. At length wg passed out into tin* sunlight 
once more, and. after lingering a short while longtr, the 
internal call for breakfast induced us to return to die 
steamer. We weighed anchor at once, and in a couple of 
hours or so reached the village of Tostikeh, oft our return 
joumty down stream. 

On this ocx3ision we paid no more than a rapid visit to 
the ancient oemL-U-ries wbidi lie a few hundred yards front 
the river at this point; but when I was here in J9to. I went 
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bock soma ^ mMes Into tbi; wcstom desert to visit Uio 
fieJd ol tliL‘ battle of To^kdt, wtien^ on Au^mt 5, tSS^, 
Sir FmAds (notv Lonl) Gmifdl (kfc:ated un army of 
Dervidies under Wad cr Ncjimii. Hit Dervishes vfere 
tnvuding Egyiit along the d^ort route, which avoids the 
twisting course of the Nile, and at this point they were 
met by the opposing forces and practically annihilated. 
The battlefield is most interesdtig ; for many of die dead 
still lie upon (he ground whitre they fell, and in alt 
diiectidns tite marlw of the coodlci are apparent, even 
the tiack.s of the gnn-cairiagi!:? being stHJ N'i.'-ible passing 
ai:rx>^ the firm surface ol the sand. On a mound of rtick, 
at tlte foot of whidi one may set the neat H|U!ue& atid 
ebdes of pebbles tnarktng out the genemf's (juartera on 
the eventful day, there is a mcmiiment under wliich die 
Egyptian soldiers who fell are buried : and a cxHuitwituira' 
tive inscription in marble proclaims to the unvisited and 
silent desert .around Uow these, men “gave their lives for 
their country", I trust that I shall not appear cynical 
if I recotil here the impressiam of surprise which otic could 
not help feeling upon seeing these fine old British send- 
mEmts applied to Egyptian fioldieiy- The Egyptian 
Tommy, good fellow that he U. has not yet leamt to 
bother liimsfrtf about patriotism, though in isolated cases 
he is beginning to read newspapers and to hU his brad 
with sentiments to which it b dithcult to put a name. 
It was cruel fate that caused him to be conscribed for the 
army, and aomethiug uncominoiily Like the black magic 
of an enemy that sent him in the month of August to 6^t 
in Nubia. Mbat the fuss was about hardly concerned 
him ; and, kn o wing the cheery, inconsequent fdtak. it 
requires a con^idfrabtc stretch of the imagination to 
suppo!^ tlmt he felt possessed id a coimiiy iu defend or 
was prepared to give ids life for it. 

Behind some rocks we come across tltc skeleton of a 
snijier, still thid in a few rags of tattered blue. By liis 
side were four nsed and three unused cartridges; and a 
btdiel-bole in his forehead explainsd the latter. Under 
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another &keIrt<jTi Uie soft sctnd was into a solid lump, 
whci^re the blood had iiownd boiti the iaiaJ womid, A 
group of bodies m the open plain marked ihe site of a last 
stand : and the bones of two jackals near by suggested 
the scene of savage feasting and cjuamdiing wludi took 
place under tlie moon for many nigbU after the sLmgluer. 
JhR battle xvas fiercely contested, and under the blazing 
stimmer sun il must have been a severe test of endurance 
to tim Egyptliin officers and men„ most <if whom were u.^^ 
to the more tnnperale ciimale of the north of Egypt, 
One portly officer told me thaj Jib tongue svp-cilcd bi bis 
mouth from tfiirst^ and after die battle it was a good six 
hums before he could swallow more than a few drops of 
water at a tkne. 

We spent the night at Derr, the capstai of Lower 
Kubia. and early next morning steamed down to the 
temple of Amada, wluch stands on the left bank a lew 
miles flpvrn stream. 

Otir next atop was at KaEr^sko, where the river bank is 
lined srith the rams of the barnicks of ilie British troops 
statinned there during the troubled days of the 'eighties^. 
We climbed up a hill behind these ruins, w the sumnul 
of which a gu^-house is erected, where a view' b to be 
obtained of die valt^ along which the Txmd to the Stidim 
leads out. It was along this road that GenernJ Gordon 
made his way to Khartufu in 1^84- In this valley one 
may still see the tracks of the carts and gun-atrdages of 
the iiJ'fated expedition whidi set out from here under 
Hicks Pasha and w'as utterly annihilated iti the desert. 
The trucks pass down the viiky ami disappear aumngsil 
the hills . and even so the expedition disappear^ and 
wuA swallow^-tl up. Somv. of the enemy, now good 
servants of tlie GoveramEmt, wdt tell you huw- false 
guides misltfd the tixaops. and huxv they wrrv shot dowTt as 
tlicy lay exhausted hy thirst witliin a mik of the wtJk. 
At Vhe motuh of this v^ajlcy there b the cemetery, where 
some forty British officers tmd men lie buried. The 
tmnbstones, badly engraved by the regmie^taJ sculptor. 
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and aJmcist all bearing the one remembaed test, God is 
Lov« ", cut in sbiiM' Utters, are inclined, my Mend put 
it, to give one tbc hump ; and wc walked back in ^cnce 
to the steamer, leaving onr feUow-countiymen to tlie 
complete atillncss of Uti$ now dcEtirted comer of the world, 
wiiem, at aJl events, they muat sleep sound. 

From Kordsko w« steamed all day down to Kubban and 
Dakkcfa, some seventy miles above Asrvdii. We spent 
the night at the latter place, and upon the foUowtng day 
visited the temples of Gerf HusSn and Dendur. halting 
in the evening at Kal^bsheh, where the largest temple in 
Lower Kubia stands. This bmlding b nriw deeply 
flooded when the reservoir b full, but it has been so 
thorou^ly stiengthened that there is no danger of it 
falling. Then, next morning, we steamed through the 
pass, under the granite clifls, and halted at Tafch. which 
U« on the west bank. The pentmp river has here 
inundated many acres of cultivable ground, and For a 
considembU distance tve rowed in a small boat omiditt 
pohns and acacias standing b the flood. A lUtk tempk 
erected on what now is an island rises amidst the trees, 
and b reflected in the still water, ^ete can be no doubt 
that the making of the reservoir has l)c» converted 
mediocre scenery into a very paradise of beauty, The 
shadow of the trees upon ti>e Nile, the sunlight that 
penetrates throtigh tlie trees and iUuniiscs the grasses 
and plants below* the surface, the granite cUfls tliat come 
down to the river and form a dark back^ground to the 
dear water, combtnc to form a piclnrc of uxtraordinaiy 
charm. The temperature was over no in llic shade; 
and my companion who was not used to tite climatic 
conditions of tlie upper oountry, said wistfully that he 
expected to have n flt at any momout- We rradied the 
top, however, without accident j and here the view was 
snfliciiiotly magnifleent to divert ail tliuu^t frotn 
physicai discomforts. Betmv us the Nile made its way 
through the pass, bordered at the entrance by the vivid 
green of the trees: and bi^ide us the picturesque ruins 
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af a Roman pavilion mndu the scene work on tLc 
tian as il di 4 on senses. In t\m very pavilion,'* 
saiil I, " JuvunaJ smy linve to admire this self-same 
prospect; for Dim of the ganisnns under his command 
was to be found hen?/* Tiic thought my friend 
quoting from the Sitfwj. and, as the pcrspiiatioEi ran 
like team down his cheek, he ha^l the hardihocKl to 
recite those lines frcun the Fitfeenih SflhVtf: That 

nature gave the nohic mi«s a feding heart ^be proves 
herself by giving him tears.“ After that we totild but 
return to the steamer. 

Tlie temples of Kertassi and Dab^id were passiHl during 
the day, and al about sunset wo moorixl against the walls 
of ike temple of Philae, our journey at an find and the 
railway station of Shallal in sightp Die temples rose 
from the watior whkh flooded them, for tiut most part, to a 
depth of ten fi^t or m ; and irom the deck cf the 
steamer we could step on to the roof of the Western 
CoJonniide and could look down into the green depths 
from which the columns Tx>se. As the day was hat. It wm 
impossible to resist the indiiiaiion Kp bathe in this sacx^ 
area. We bad had our swim each day. of course, but hero 
there was the prospect of a bathe which should recall the 
fairy dreairui of our youtli and set us in mind of ihn for- 
gotten tales of ihn palao^ of the sea. 

We dived into tile water at a point where tlie roof of the 
colonnade was in ruins and tht! flood lay silently beneath 
us^ tapping anaitnd the Jong fxiw?i of columns a few foet 
below their capitals; ■ind, comiiig to the surface ui n 
shower of bubbles, we headed northwards ^ swimming 
along the coveted cdormade. all the gods of Egypt 
sculptunrd upon the wall on otrr left, and on our right the 
ooluiniis between which the oppo^tc coluimadu was seen, 
separated from us by a canai-t^e stretdi of open water. 
These two colannades flank the great appruadi tci the 
pylncia of the Temple of : and wbeo^ therefore, we hod 
readied Uudr nurihi^ end, we tunied to our right out of 
ihe slmdows and swam towonh the great douFiray in the 
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futl radbmcc of tlie setting sun. Here I recollected 
there stood a liigh gmnite pedastnl from wJiidt the 
Statue of a siiated lion had fedien \ and feeling our way 
cafefidly through the water, wc foimd thb submerged 
pedestal and cama to rest upon it. Iteep below us lay the 
o\^erthrown lion, and do™ to it we were const rain^ to 
descend, risi^ a^(dn mtJi the bjun^l itnpressiem of a 
face that smiled hideously through a green veil. 

We then stmm onwards, and. fuming on our backs, 
floated silently ttirough the great dcKJrway, the spread* 
wbgcd Miltures carved above us and ilie Pliaraob 
oficring to the gods on eitlier ride. Tims we pfu^od inio 
the forecourt of tiie Temple of las. and w^erc compUsfeiy 
shut in by the tow<uing buildings. The water hieiu 
so silent ajid unruffled* iJir reflections of the columns and 
waJb were so ckar, dial the place seemed to have been 
bidden to the world ior centuries- ; and we had the feeling 
that Vp^c were exploring for the first Time the mysterious 
sanctuaries of unknown gods. We ^reemed to be intruders 
into seme secret poJaoe of the Nile, and we kne^iV not 
what fairy adventure was before us. Here was the 
silent green stretch of tht water. In which our two h**ad<^ 
moved about like floating gourds; here were Hatfior, and 
Isis, and many aucptlier goddi^> furtively peeping at us 
from pist beJuw tlip surface, so that to sath^fy our^lve^ 
we must needs sink under the flood and peer at them 
iftus: here were dark dix^rwa}^ leading to lioly places 
wherein otir vqkes edioed as though someone were caUmg 
m : and here, too, were graceful columns whuse dal>orate 
capitals diinirniiiTed in the ripples which wc made. 

On our left was the temple known as the Birth Housc> 
where the ceXebnitiom look place in conuiieinorattoti of 
ihe birth of Homs amidst the reeds and swamps of the 
Delta. Into tiiig temple we floated, lumcd upon our 
backs^ once more, pa^ng from Imll to Imll. The ^cven 
Hathors beat their tambourmes to us in the sculptures 
upon the walls af though to encourage us to enter thu 
mystery- ol die sanctujiry ; and Taurt. the liippopotoiaus 
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goddess. liiiipTisiuitied for ever in stonB, looked down upon 
us with mxvy as we moved so contentedly in her own 
ekment. The &anctimry was idmost dark, mid there was 
a cavernous dknee in it tint was not a iittle aweing. 
In the dim light we did obdsance to tiie %ure of the 
hawk Horns, who stood in a clump of sculptured reeds.. 
}Ust above tlxe surface uf the flood ; and, dicing once mons^ 
we bid sudden hands on that fair Isis who m% nursing 
her baby so li^tly there under the waters. The light 
of the sunset glowed in our eyes as we swam out ol these 
dark hatb and turned again into the forecourt of Uis, 
making our way towards the main temple. Tlue drab- 
ooloiued sandstone of the ruins bccanie golden flffjdmd: 
the deep tone of the sky ; and the water spreading around 
U5 made more green and mysteriDtxs by the contrast. 

Looking down wc could see the dim cutHnes ol ruined 
walls traversing the paved court, and broad stairs 
descending into the darkness. Water-plants swayed 
benf;:ath tangled tltenL^Ives about the limbs of the 
submerged gixis, and stuvtously crept over the royal 
decrees of the Pharaohs* Beneath the water m tliis 
forecourt stands the great granite insoriptiod which 
rebtes how tlie Pliamoh Ptolemy Vll had given all the 
counuy' hoWi Phibe jsouiJiwards to Lire isiand of iX'rik, 
near Dakkeh, to the great Isb to be her possession far 
ev^er ; andas W'e dived tu Irok at the drowned face of the 
goddess the fear of her wralli was not altogetlicr absimt. 
Tlie terrUor^" between these veiy points had been 
sabmt!rged and given over to Nitus ^ and even here in her 
sanctuary the water-gods whispered, and only the spirits 
of tile river ascended the steps of htr altarsn 

The main tcmpic, being built on a higher level, has no 
iDorc than a foot of water in its haUs^ and through thi s 
w*e wnded over to the stuiriA-ay whid^ ascends to tlio rt>oL 
A scramble over the top of the building endued, and from 
its heights W0 looked down upon the whole panoruina 
of the t4fmplis reflected in Ihc lake of the resvnw hkc 
the palaces of a dretun* Eastwards rose thai famous 
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kic?sk samctimes called " Pharauh's Bed ", and some- 
wliai iiaarer stood Oie littb slirine of Hathor. South- 
u'e$itivaiiis tilt huge pylons reared LbcmtfeJves against tbe 
sunset ; and ijordiwanfe the tap of the Roman gatuway 
made a soIiUiy point <jn the facse of the fluod. 

Sensed with another impulse, we ran do^im the alcps 
once more, splashed thxou^i the haTk of liia, and slid into 
the ^tcr down the broad stairway of the fwecotirt. 
Bearing off to our hsft, we swam down a corridor, through 
a dark chamber, and so out into an open avenue leading 
between ruined walls to the temple of Hathcr. Along 
this we struck out, the rows of gods gliding by m, and 
presently enterod the temple, which cairght much of the 
^ U^it of the day, Hathor being the Egyptian 
Aphrodite, tlie walls of her shrine are covered with festive 
scenes. Half submerged in the water, we could see In the 
open court a figure standing beside some rashes, playing 
a double pipe, other figures making music upon the harp, 
an ape playing the guitar, the Pharaoh offering festal 
coronets, [lowers, ami wine to the godde^ of joy and ihe 
Uttle dancing god Bes leaping about and bating a 
tanilwunne. The water was not silent hcre^ for the 
cvcnlDg breese raffled the surface iiud sent the ripples 
whispering into the sanctuary; and in answa- to the 
mood of the place we splash^ through it, laughed at 
litile Bes, and sat whistling a tune upon a ri1l>-n 
odiimn. Then, as the early stars came out, we dived 
through a smalt sidesdewr, submerged almost to tlie lintel, 
and, thus leaving the tumple, swam across open water 
towards the kiu&k. 

Looking beneath us as wc went, we cotild sometimes dis- 
oetn till) buildings below, and could catch glimpses of 
strange shapes as we glided over the altars of fortaken 
shrines and strack the bubbles down into the laces of gods 
and Pharaohs. Tlie half-seoi roins in the depths of the 
water took hokl of Ute imagination and suEgested much 
to the mind diat would have been scorned inShcrciroum. 
stanoa. What spirits of the Nile dwelt in these sunken 
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ctiatubdrs ?—wimt dtis tJ the tiver were approaclifid 
thruu^i dusky lialk > If oniy on^ ciiuid 

bread] Lo dive through tlml dark dcorway beluw 
die W4.tcr, dciwn the wide stairs, and aimig the pits&dge 
- , , . ) Tbt ftfliectioiis of the gatlitring stars 
suggested Lhal xh^ were bttk^ lamps to light the way 
beiow ; and pnesendy, no doiibt, we sbotUd switn into the 
Ulumtfiatiwi of faiiy pakce:^^ and Cfime stjdiitnly upon the 
eotchanted mi^ i den^ of the deep^ They would take hold 
oi us witli their ciwii hands, glide over us with llteir soft 
liiiLbs, iijul entan^e us wiOj their liair. The simuuons of 
their eyes would lead ua onwards lill their cokt lips touched 
ours; and thus down to fantastic depths they would be¬ 
guile us, through ehainbcrs oi silver lit by n iliousaxid 
star^p to liahs of gold illumined by nuuiy a sua. Their 
Itands would hold our ti^nds, feel the muscles of our arms^ 
and toui::b our faces ; and ever they would lead us on¬ 
wards, till of a ^ndden we should stand blinded at the door* 
way of that shining cavern wherein the old god Klmum 
dispensed the floods of the fCile and ordered their going. 

The darkening w^ter was replete with suggesttons of 
this k^ nd as we swani through it towards tlic Id^k. If 
only we could the right doorway amidst all these 
ruins befow us ^ if only the ghnstly shadows of the wattr- 
planH, the pale fortm ol submerged altais, shouH he lit 
for a moment by the passing of some luminous spirit^ so 
that we might divu below and follow . ^ ! But as tho 
fancy thus drifted we had crossed the open Epace and liad 
entered the shadow of the great kiosk, whose colmnns 
towered above our heads against the last-left light of the 
sky, and were reflected with the stars in the wat^ 
beneath m. Sealed here on a sunken woii, my corapaniim 
asked me whether i had i^^afled to nabid Shelley^3 Odw 
ihs IlV^/ as we swam Ironi the temple; and 

therewith he repealed those Imanting lines which tell of 
one who 

Saw in iJrep okl pakc3c» ami . 

All overgroifrD wiUi oaure itides ajvj Aowers 
So vwvt:t, the sEttso faUiti picHiniig lh«n. 
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And as we swam back to the stcHinar at length, through 
the gate of FhQftddphus and down the coltmnade, I felt 
that the wh^ile experience bad given ua a new poiat of 
view in regaid to 1^ reservoir, ^ne did not look forward 
only to the dx montlis of each^ar when the water sinks 
and Phiiac is i^t once raore higli and dry i the portion of 
tin: year when it is timndated also makes it appeal, 
Pbilae clean and bare, as it roust have been in ancient 
days, was good to look upon; PbUae overgrown with 
trees and graces, as it was before the dam was bidit. was 
picturesque; but Philoe floating in the water, as It now 
does for half the year, has that inddinable charm of 
onieality which is the very esscnoe'of bcaiity. 


CItAPTER XI 


A NUBIAN HIGHWAY 

Opposite the town of Aswan, a short distance bdow the 
Hrst Cataract of the Kile, thiTe rises on island known to 
travellers by its Greek name of Ele^iitJuiUne- The river 
sweeps down from the cataract to east and west ; south¬ 
wards niio may watch it flowing around a doiien dark 
clumps of granite rocks, which thmst theroselies as it 
were breathless above ttie water : and northwards almost 
without hindrance it passes between the hills and |iahn' 
trees of the mainland. Nowadays should one siand 
upon the rno nn f^ whidi mark the site uf the andeni city 
of Elcphojitinc. and look east and north, one would feel 
that modem dvtlisaiion bad ludden for over the scenes cd 
the past, and had prevented the inmgination from »<' 
picturing the place os it was in the older days, I1iic huge 
Cataract Hold overshadows the mined city, and stares 
down from its pitmack of granite on to the tumbled 
stones of ancient temples. On the island itsdf, opposite 
this hotel, the elaborate and nltra-modcm rest-liuusc of 
die tdinistry of Public Works rises amidst its terraced 
gardens : and farther to the north stands the imposing 
Savoy Hotel, surronnded by Juxitriant trees and flowers 
unknown to the ancient Egj'ptians. Eastwards the 
long, neat promenade of Aswan edges the river, backed 
by the Grand Hotel, the Government offices, and other 
large buildings ; anti ai one end tile ncasy railway station 
tells the insistent talc of tlie Prtseal. During the vdntcr 
one may watch the busy faunchea and small craf I plying 
EO and fro. and may see the quality and fashion of Europe 
amusing itself at ei ther end of the passage i white at night 
the briiiisnt lights blaze into the waters of the Nile from 
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a thousuid cltfcbrtc and the stma^ of the latest 

tuiw drift nut through open windows, Tlie place ijj 
modbis: one sips one’s whisky-and*soda above the 
crushed'dtrwti mmaiiis of Pharaonic splendours, plays 
teamis in a giurdcn hud out above the libraries of the 
Ptolemies, and reads tlie Daily Mail wliero, maybe, 

radanchrily Juvmal wrote his Fiyitwi/A 

But should one turn now to the west and ^utli a 
dificrcot impreasion might be obtained. On the 
still stands the imposing gateway of the rich lanple 
destroyed for the sake of its bi n Id i tig -atone in the days of 
Mahammt^ Ali, and ntar it, not many years ago, an 
andia»dogist uncovered the intact burial vault of tiie sacred 
ntns of the NiJe-god Khnum. The rocky hillq of the 
western mainland tower above the island, great drifts of 
golden sand carrying the eye fcom the summit to the 
Water s edge ; and here, cut into the rocks, are the (onibs 
of the ancient princes of Elephantine, In Uib dircctioo 
there is hardly anything that is more modem ihan the 
ruined mornst^ of St, Simeon, built at tlut head of a 
sandy voUtgi in the early days of Gnistiacilyr, and 
destroyed by the fierce brother of Saladin in 1173 a , d . 
With one’s biidt to the holds, and one's lace to the 
changcle^ hilb, the history of the old dty is to be 
traced with something of the feeling of reality to aid 
the thnuglUs. 

^ One period of liujt history stamls out clearly 
distlnclly amidst the dim course of iar-off events. From 
being a stronghoUl of a savage tribe the south end of the 
island had. become covered by the bouses and streets of a 
fine city, named Abt* or *’EJefrfianKity ” (and hence 
Elephantine), no doubt after tlic elephant symbol of its 
cbkftam, Tl« feudal lendcades of the Vih and VlUi 
Dynasties about b.c, <{75® to ^475"—had brought power 
and Wealth to the focttl princes m many {larts of Egypt 
and here ^ family of the chieftains of Oie had 

begun to rise to a degree of some importance, lids waji 
largely due to the fact that to iha m was cntiusicd ihc 
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office of “ Keeper of tlie Door of the Sooth ajid the 
protecting of the EBj-ptm frontier at Uie first Cataract 
from invasion by the negro tribes beyond. 

The city rase amidst its trees and rocks at the foot of the 
cataract, at a point where in those days the river sriU ran 
swift, and where tlic distant roar of waters continuously 
dr umm ed upon the eats. On the eastern mainland 
opposite the island stood the huts and tun-idb of the Ereat 
SvuMu, or market, which gave its name to the later town 
of Aswan ; and here tlie negroes, coming from the upper 
readies of the river by the ^tihey road which aTOids the 
rocks of the cataract, met and traded with the inhabitants 
of Elephantine. At llie for end of this road tlic barren 
istandq of PbUae, Btgeh, and others were regarded as 
Deiitral ground, atid the rocks of the moiniaiid wore not 
yet forbidden territory to die Egyptians for some miles 
upstream. But beyond this thecountry was little known, 
and those who penetrated into it took their lives in their 
bands. 

First there came the land of the Kau tribs ; aud then, 
farther to the south, the Wawnt on the cast bank and the 
Sethu on tlic west dwelt in barbaric independence, StiU 
farther to the south lived the warlike Marai. who might 
sometimes be seen at the market, ostrich fcathets in 
their hair and bows and dubs in their liaods* The land 
of Artlint lay to the soutli again ; and lastly, not much 
below the Second Cataract and the modem Wady Haifa, 
thtre lived the almost unknown people of Aam. 

Wiio dwelt to the south of this the Egyptians did not 
know, iliat territory woa " The Land ol the Ghosts *' ; 
the peribus borders of the w-orld, and the mbty ocean 
iuto which no man bad penetrated, wore then: to be 
encountered. To the inhabitants of the britliant little 
metropolis the peoples of the upper river app^enned to be a 
hary folk; and the lorUicr south thdr land the more 
mysterious were thdr surroundings and the ghostlier 
tlieir ways. The negroes who came to the market no 
doubt told stories then^ as they did in later times, of the 
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great stamre and tise marveJlous longevity of 
dtstant : md though but a couple of hundred miles 
of wmdmg river separated the Egj^piism ln>u tier from that 
of the latid of Aaiii. that dfetance sufficed to twisl this 
thouglus of the market gc3ssipei: bum Ute mortal m the 
tmmortat. 

lo archaic times an Egj'pliaii king had 

peneixaied s^me sixty miles up the river, and had left a 
record on one of the rocks ; ^ and Ring Snefero of the 
Tlhnd Dynasty had devastated a part of the country. 
But from that time until the beghming of the Vth 
DynaiTt 3 " the land and its people, left unmolested, had 
drifted once mare into die pale regions of mystery. As 
the nobles of Elephantine grew in wealth and 
however, tiieit attention bogan to be turned wiiji some 
degree of hxidiiy towards the south; and whm the 
energetic King Sahura came to the throne, it wa^ fdt that 
the time had arrived for the probing of tlu! mystery. 

Tile FOiuls which led to the south along die eastern bsmk 
of til* river, and which were used by ihe negir^es near the 
frontier wlien coming to the market, were not practicable 
for caravans bound fur distant goals ; and th^ Egypeians 
tinned their eyes, therefore* to the western hilb, behind 
^^iiich the sorrowful lands of tiie Dead were ^omewiLure 
sitaated, Almost exactly opposite the city lay a sanii" 
covered valiey, in which now stands the ruined niunasti!iy 
uiAJitioncd above. From the isiand a !ioat carried one 
across to the litlk iwAy liay, from whence a truc^e o( 
half a mile or ^ over the saft ^and brought ooc to the 
upper Itfvch fif the desert, l.oc^king to wards the north* 
thi? road which let! event ualij* to Lower Egypt was to be 
sc«n * to the West the eye wandered over the utniulaiJng 
wildetness to the far herrizou, made awful by ihi± prej^^wce 
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m* ratumn oi £ 900 . um]. are nK^Jul^U jll rtir Amitamn^ /.m^ 
^ JkHw m 1996 s nbliiihiHd to to Efrpiiflii 

Oov^niTiBiit by live fJnivtnuy Pivsa. ChtfuTci. Tlifp rlrktoca to to 
I AUQg of the UilM ia tort 
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of the Bead; and to the south the »Jtd-d£ilc$ and the 
rocky liillocks Md the untrawUed paths to Aam and the 
Land of tlie Ghosts. Keeping the river on the (eft hand, 
it soemetL to the Egypiiajis that the}’ might here pass over 
the upper desert as far as the gods permitted man to 
penetrate; and a descent to the Kile at any convenient 
point would bring tliem^ like a bolt from heaven, upon the 
tribes there settle 

The aitny of Saliiira.—^perhaps a thousand men with 
ttutnetous baggage-donkeys—set out along this road, 
and after a march of a few days, os nearly straight ahead 
as possible, struck the river (wliich liends twvirds tlie 
west) at a point in the land of Artliet. now known as 
Tom^. A tribute was no doubt GoUectisd from the rich 
fields which Uiere border the Nile: an inscription 
recording the tuune of one of the captains was cut upon a 
convcniEnl face of rock; and the army returned to Egypt 
to publish its heroism in the streets of filephantine. 
Another «tpediiion in the reign of King Asesa followed 
after a few years, the event being again recoidetl on tile 
rocks. Fartltcr than Arthet, however, these armed 
foiees did not venture to go; nor was diis Xubian 
highroad used with great frequency during tlic following 
years. 

Atxiut the year 2500 ux, a prince of Elephantine 
named Herkhuf made up his mind to penetrate farther 
towards thu mysterious lands of the south. It is forty- 
four centtiries since he set out over the desert, with the 
wind wliistling pa.<it his ears and a powerCid sun warming 
his bones and his heart within him ; yet the sttay of Ids 
adventures may still be read, the [jath by whidr he 
travelled may still tic diiicemcd, and the names of his 
captains may still be seen on the rocks of the land of 
Arthet. Herkhuf, having obtained die necissary order 
from the I'liaiaoh, set out with his father Atn, '* in order ”, 
os lit says, " to explore a road to the cxiraitt}' of Aam." 
The road which he escplored and opened up was probably 
a continuatiun of tlie route from Elephantine to Arthet, 
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passing not far back from ihe river, end df^^evnding to the 
water between Abu Sunbel and Wady HeRa in the heart 
of the land of Aam. The expedition was cniirdv success¬ 
ful, and Herkhiif stales that he was "verj' gtcally 
praUed for it Emboldened by the fame which tib 
enterprise iiad brougliL him, he made a second expedition 
to Aam, and was gone from Egypt eigtit months. A 
third excursion was mure adventurotts, Herkhuf set 
out upon the - Oasui-road", whidi nms from a point 
north of Aswan to Kurkur Oasb, and thence branches 
to Tomis or Anhei and to die Oasis of Khargeh which 
lies westward, and wJiidi in those days was Inhabited by 
Libyan trilies. At the Kurknr junction Herkhuf met 
with an anny. under the leadership of the Prince of 
Aam, which was on its way to chastise these Liby'ans; 
but bow the wily Egyprian contrived to use it inst^ os 
an escort to his own men back to Aam, and how he 
returned to Egypt through the hostile territory of Sethu, 
Arditt. and Wawat, with jjoo asses laden wiUi the presents 
of his host, arc tales too long to narrate here. 

One stor>- only may lie recorded ttt this cliapter. 
During a fourdi expoditmn to Aam, Herkhuf had managed 
to obtain oiir of tht dwarfs or pigmies who inhabited a 
region of the Land of the Ghosts. He at once informed 
the king, n^ the boy Pepy fl; and in reply he received 
the following letter, which is, perliaps, die earliest 
example in the world's hiaiory of a private communi¬ 
cation:— 


! iMve ftoteO,*' wnt« liir hii^g, *' thcinatter of i-oitr tetter 
wlieh you tiave rent to to, io order that I ingsht kfiow that von 
ha v(t rnitmoiJ m •^ety from Aftin. with the anuy wldcb was with 
you . . . You say itj yuur tetter tbni yim havc^ broueht a 

dai^ pigmy of theg^ r.l tho Land of tha Ghort*. JJlce Ow iSmr 
wliki liu! Tieaatiier BaunlHl brought hum the Land <rf 
m iho time of A«aa wy to tny ■ Never twlote 

to w Uhr hon brtii b^lu l,y aiyone wl» to viaitod 

Aam ..... Cemo oDtthiranl, theretora tntbec^Hirt 

imiacdJatoty, aw] fartog thi* P W jrith yo«. whteh 3^ mo2 

^ from the Und of the 

to tluto ^ the King and to tqoioj and gteddm the heart 
ol the King. When ho goo* down with you*iota the vestol. 




J'N :?ilU M aWw^ii. Oik ktiH lliMIl riP |1w bin iw kliP blcilHiHil fii P^eIiI* 
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appoint tTUKtwo4^hy pooplt^ tc§ be beauip him at dthcr side oi tho 
v^sel 1 CBic that hi tiocs ivoi ial! Inb> tiie ivatct. WhtJn Imj 
jleqw at nigbt. appmjit triiatwortliy pcs^pie who Bhall Elwm besidi^ 
hjni io Lia cabin , uni an uispectinn ten time* Hioh aigbt. 

My nifljcflty deqinea w l^o liiis pjj^y tuor^^ than tlia ^ta Sumi 
uid ol Paiuit JJ yoti arrive In court, ibt pigmy being with jtiit 
alive* prospeipi^B,, and bfralthv. my majesty will da lot vmi m 
p<Mter thiiig Uwh tlut which wm demo lor thp 1 re&bum Batodecl 
ID the ttme Awsa, aroisdmg to the h«iutr'« drmir of my Riajnty 
to tee thb plgniy. Chrtors have twrn sent to the chief OJ the Nw 
Towns to amui^o (lul food ihah be snkrii (fim store^ty 

sod every tcmphi [on tlie roadj witJxoul sUntmg/* 

How easy it is to picture the excited hoy awailiog Uie 
^val of Utis wonder from the south, or to watch in the 
imagination the long c^\im as it winds its way ov<jt the 
wtstem hills from Aam to Elepharttine. where Heikhuf 
and his prize will take ship to Memphis^ 

Later itv the reign of Pepy II, the tribes of Arthet and 
Wiwat nefVQltcti. and ihe Nubian highiOflul cdiotxi with 
the songs of lEgypLihn stildiere. Tlu; commander of the 
cxpiiditiou, naiaed Pepynakht. filc^v a large number of the 
unfortimaie negroes, took many prisoners, and cnilected 
a great qtiamity of plunder. It was perhaps during this 
disturbance tiiat a certain prince of Ekphaotine. named 
Mekhu. was murdered in Arthet. News of his deadt was 
brought tn his son Sabna by u stiip's captain who had 
him^ escaped, Sabua immediately collected, a few 
soldiers and a hundred baggage-donkeys, bearing presents 
of honey, oil, ointment, and fine limm, and set out upon 
tlie siuae highroad towards Arthet. By judicious gifts 
of lilts oil and honey he was ahle to discover the 
body of his hither; and. Joadbg it upon a donkey, he 
commenced the return journey. Before he was dear 
of Arthst, however, he found it ntcessaty to avert an 
attack by presenting a soutliem negro chieftain with an 
elephant tusk three cubits in length, at the same lime 
hinting tliat bis best tusk was six cubits in length. But 
bow the expedition arrived safely at Elephantine, and 
how Sabna buried his father tbere in the western bills 
behind the modem Savoy Hotiil. and how he wa.*; rewarded 
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by thckmf for his really plucky umliaMaktng. cannot liere 
be at kflgUi. 

There was now no wore mystery about the country on 
this side of the Second Cataract, and b>' the perseverance 
of Ihese princes of Elephantine the way was made ready 
for the conquest of the Sudan, which the Egyptians 
commenced in the Xllth Dynasty and compkled in the 
XVHith. We o£ the present day cannot, perhaps, 
appreciate how much pluck and obstinacy these nobles 
required in the undertaking of these expej^tioEis, Not 
only were they pcncimting into lands which were in¬ 
habited by the moat savage tribfS, but they bdieved these 
tribes to be endowed with superhuman powers. From 
childhood they had heard stories of tJieir magical powers: 
while in pushing their way into the distant land of Aam 
they assuredly capeclcd to encounter those ^osls wJm 
hnvcied at the edge of the wnild. Their caravan routes 
over the western hitls ran dangerously ne^ the terrible 
territory of the Dead ; and, to their superstitious minds, 
their doily marches and thdr nightly camps were beset by 
monsters and by bogies compared to which the berce 
Maxoi were as naught. 

The reader who finds interest in the picture of Herkhuf 
exploring the roads of Aam, and of Sabrta searcliing for 
his father's body in hostile Arthet, will ask whether any 
df- fi pi te traces of the highroad stiU remain. One would 
have thought that after four thousand four hundred years 
it would have utterly dtsappeaied; but this is not the 
ease. Let the visitor to Aswfot step out some afternoon 
from the h:tlt of liU hotel, wheiv the string band throbs in 
hb cars and the lutest l^arisian gowns ditmnip r before his 
e>’es, and let him Cake boat to tlie little western bay 
bdihid the nrins of Elephantinjc. Here in the late after¬ 
noon the long blue atindows. fall, and he may walk in 
coolness over the sand towards the monastery which 
stands on the higher ground before lilm. At the top of 
the hill to hb left lie vdll presently sec, some dbtance 
away, a large isolated boulder near the tomb ol some old 
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Hoslim saint; and maJcing Ms way up tie faillaide 
towards tlds bouJd{:r> he wiU suddenly come upon a paved 
causeway' which sweeps up over the sand to the rocky 
sinnudt. Rough Hat blocks of sandstone form the 
paving, and tJiesc aie- only here and there overwheMied; 
by iJje drifting sand, tliough tt b evident tfiat the road 
has been etitiraly buried at the point where it approaches 
the water. 

^Immting to the hilt-top. the causeway is seen to pass 
within a few- yards of tfie great bouldcT, which one now 
finds to have been surrounded by a rough, wah, as ttimigh 
to form a kind uC sanctuary or diapeL On tlie sides of itie 
rock tliere arc sevitral insccipliotts recording tho coming 
of various officials of the empire—tarE-collKtors, sopci^ 
intendents of the Nubian gold mines, and so on. It is 
evident from this that tJte road was used for many a long 
year afttur Herkhiif and Sabna had done with it; though 
it now possessed for the travdkrs no terrurs. nor did 
it lead any mure to the Land of the Ghosts. 

At tin* point where tlie causeway [lasscs the botilder the 
hard surMce of the upper desm literally bristles with 
countless little heaps of stones, each consisting of a siriaJi 
upright slab of rock held in place by tw'o or three others. 
Fragments of pottery* indicate that a bowl, perhaps 
containing water, had been placed Ucsidu each pile. Here, 
then, arc Llie memorials of the travellers who ik't out for 
d ist a nt Artiiet from the fair city on the Iriatiid, wliich may 
from this point be seen floating in the blue watos vf tit* 
Nile below. These stones are the prayers of those who 
asked a prosperous journey from the gods nf their city : 
from rile old tam-hcaded Khnom who lived in the dork 
caveros below the Nile ; from Jsatet. the hntoed goddess 
whore bow and arrows were the terror of her enemies; 
and from Anuhet with the crown of lofty feathers. For a 
short distance one may follow the paved rood, uow, as it 
posses souriiwards and westw'ards amidst the blackened 

• 1 SAD tiatiti]? vititw Uut I WAV th.- fir« in obvw tliti Ttuid, 
uid ye£ 1 cfin l^d no r«fef«ncp io it in uy iKubliciHoa. 
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rocks and golden sand-drifts of this tlfdess land ; but 
pi^smtly it tojis a deeply shadowed ridge of rock and 
sand, and so dl^scend$ into« and is lost amidst, the wide, 
undulating desert, afalaee with, the light of the setting sun. 

There aie not tnaljy persons who will find lltemselves 
able to follow the mad by camd, as 1 did. or to take ship 
up the Kile, to Arthet, In otder to see the terminus of the 
first port of the highway. The mad descends to the 
river behind the rich fields of the stTaggling viibgc of 
Tomas, near Dm, the present capital ol Lower NuWa. 
The scenery here is beautiful in the extremo. A slioit 
distance down-stream a bluff of rock, projecting to the 
water's edge, and half covered with drift-sand, marl^ the 
probable boundary between Artliet and Sethii. One 
might slide here from the top ol the bluff down the golden 
slopes Ui the vertkni thom-bushes wluch dip towards the 
rivet, and from either side of the track one's figure would 
be seen sharply against tlte deep blue of the sky. Sliding, 
onL- would set on the left the rocks and the sand of Sethu, 
and distantly the siiperh array of the mountains of 
Wiiwat: while on the right the green bay into wtuch the 
road deluded would lie spread as a feast to the cyt 
Farther up-stream a wooded island rests upon the mirror 
of the XUc, whJdiLT the inliabttouts must often hove fied 
at the approach of the Egyptians from tlie desert. 

On thr low cliffs which form the backing of this bay 
many a capt^ of on expE-dition or master ol a caravan 
has written his name, and sometimes a date has been 
added. *' llie Superimendent of oU tlic caravan- 
oonducinEs of tlic Land of the South ^ Sabna '': " the 
Coptoin of tile Soldhts Akah '; " the Coptoin of the 
sliips of Ase^ : Khnunffiotcp " ; ” the sixth year : 
written by the tiaptain of the soldicrrs . . ." . these 

arc examples of the inscriptions which we« lusc cut into 
the surface of the rock, and whidi to the archmi'loght 
are of the first importance. A camvan-ronductor namcxl 
Ara. who ifi probably to be identified with the fatlier o! 
llerkfiuf. has left his name hero; and more than once 
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Saboa occiirs. But perhaps the most interesting of these 
reconls are tJuse short inscriptions whteli tell of an 
expeditiun to Artliet under the almost unknown Plinranh 
Hotnefersa, who probably reigned about B.c. a^oo. It 
is in one of these inscriptions that the name of tliis countty 
'—Arihet—ts given, thereby making it pos^Lc debnitely 
to locate the territory- of these people, and 10 identify 
this highway without any further question with tiie 
" Elepbiffitine road " referred to in die inscriptions as 
leading froni Elepbanline to Arthet. 

Above these rocks one steps on to the hard ^lurfacc of 
the desert, and the eye may travel over the broken ground 
to the north for many a mile, and may follow the road 
by which Herkhuf carried home his pigmy, and Sabna 
Lia Other’s body, until the brown rocks meet the blue sky. 
To the south-west the second portion of the highway, 
icading on to Aam. may be fullowcd: but the point al 
whicli it descends again to the river has not been identified, 
titcnigb one nmy safely say thaf the tetminus lay between 
Abu Simbel and the Second Catacaict. Here the country 
has a dxBerent aspect. Ou the west Imnk of the Nile the 
sand lies thickly, and humps itself into low hillocks 
covered with scrub. Between these one may walk in the 
cool shade of groves ot nmi and tamarisk, wliere (locks 
of goats stand dreaming on die pathway and binds sing 
overhead. t>n the east bank isolated hills of saudstone 
rise suddenly from the plain, and are reflected m the river 
as in a Bawled mirror. The land of Aam is as beautiful 
as that of Arthet. tliou^ altogvtherdillecent in character. 

The later hisioiy of the highway cannot be traced in 
much detail. From the Vlltlk to the Xllth DyiUkStiis 
dte I^yptiaii CioviTiunent was seldom strong enough at 
borne to attempt to look alter afUirs abroad, and Lower 
Nubia relapsed into a state of independence. Amenemi' 
hat, (he founder of the Xllth Dynasty, about 2000 ii.c., 
was thus obliged to reconquer the country; hut his 
expedition seems to have travelled up the Kile and not 
acro^ the desert- A few reigns Intm' a fortress was built 
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at the modem AcAybeb, in the hitirl of ATthet, some tniks 
above the tennmus of the highway Cram ELephantine; 
and the rcMd must now have been tt$od continuously a$ 
the express mute from the dt)' to the fortress, Ihis 
stranghold is so much mined and sand-oovcred that it has 
escupHx] observation mjtil now, although its position has 
been ascertained from inscriptions. Mention is made of a 
fortress named Taray, and its distance from a certain 
known place is given, whkh exactly locates it at Anaybeh. 
At about the sanu' date a Urge Fortress was built on the 
west bank o! the Second Cataract, and at tlie extreme 
north end of the h^hroad the walls of Elephantine were 
now strengthcntHl 

Above tJie Second Cataract Uy the Und of Kush, and as 
civilisation advanced southwards the territory of the 
Ghosts had perforce to retreat before it. The Egv'ptUns 
now knew that very human negroes inhabited tiie country 
beyond Asm ; but they could still ask themselves in 
whfspfus what manner of bogies dwelt to the ^uth of 
Kush. While the immortals were htlhng back, however, 
the moriuls Irom above Itic second Cataract vren; suivly 
pusliing furward. Thu pc.'ople of Auiu were slowly being 
displaced by them, and in consequence were hustling the 
tribes of Ancthet. During tJie reign of Sermsert 111 
(1887 K.c.) the incuzsioDS of the negroes of Kush assumed 
the proportions of an invasion and the Egyptians were 
obliged to wage an expensive and leugtliy war upon 
WhcD at last they were driven back bQ-and the Second 
Catoract. the Hiajooti set up a lioundarv-atom!: and tltc 
words which he ordered to be inscrib^ upon it show 
plainly enough wimt n surpirse it was to him to (ind that 
his enemies had posGessed none of those supmfatiman 
powers which his subjects had attributed to them. 

Why," h* taya. " Iticy «s not a a]i](hty people iiittf alt; 
they MV ptw RDd bmkeii In heart. >tv majeaty has acen Uicia; 
tl b not an tinmrih- I captured their 'women. I tarried off their 
fiibiecta. went hirtii to their vrelht, omoip Uieir bvUi- 1 reaped 
tiwir grain, and set fire tlierera. 1 swear as mv laUter lived lor 
““ J ■ lii-* ttusam comiBg put of my 
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The last semcncc tclk of the king's fear lest tradition 
should conquer proven fact, and his soldiers should 
endow Uic negroes of Kusli with those myaterious powers 
of whi ch their close proximity to live Land of tihosts and 
tile end of the world gave tlmm the use. 

During the XVilJth Dynasty [1580-1350 u.c.) the 
highroad was used ctmthuioaily both by tije troops which 
were being launclied against the Sudin, and by the 
who eanni to coUect the U 3 U 9 or to administer 
the bws. Groat changts had taken place since tlw old 
days. The Land of the Ghosts liad disappeared almost 
entirely from the geography, though still it tn^t exist 
somewhere above Khartiin. The people of Aam, now 
more correctly called Emaam. liad entirely absorbed 
Arthet, and &lhu had fallen to the share of Wawat. 
Persons travelling by the higJiroad, anti descending to 
tl». river at Tomis or near the Second Cataract, found 
tltemselves in tlic sptiere of influence of Einaam at eithw 
place. One obtains some idea of the inhabitants ol this 
once mysterious land from a painting in the tomb tjf Huy, 
the viceroy of the south, al Thebes. Here one sees a 
procession of negro princes who have come to do horuage 
to the Riaraoh's representatives. They have evidently 
travelled by the highroad* for tiie Prince of Em^m ridts 
in a heavy (duuiot drawn by two bulk, while his retinue 
walk behind him. A prince of Wawat is also shown; 
while the t^hivfof Trnsh are there m numbers, 
bringing with llifim the produce of their country. Their 
dollies are more or less E^ttan in style, and their wedih 
in gold k such as an Egyptian’s eyes might stare aL In 
this sober, prosper oug company, one looks in vain for a 
rign of th at savage ferocity which made them tJie terror 
of Eleplumtine. 

In the XlXih Dynasty (f 35 o-«o 5 a when the 
armies of Kameses the Great and his sueoessors passed 
up to tlu; wars in the Sudan, the Eliepliantine road must 
tiuve! bc'fiii oni2 of Uic fTiftin routes of coHiirtuiiicittion. 
The name of l^anicscs tlie Great is writ large upon the 
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rocks of Toio^, in contrast to the modest little tveords 
of those mhnUely freatcr men of the early days. Hot so 
long afterwards it was the people of the Sud^ who were 
using the road to march on Egypt, and soon the Egypthms 
n'«rc obliged to bow die knee to a Dcgro Pharaoh. InOtc-r 
when they were once more the tnastm of tlieir own 
nilairs, the tax-gatherers relumed to Kmnnm, and the 
names of some lutvc been Irfi on. the road. 

At this time ElepliantiiH! had become a city of consufer- 
able wbaftii and importance. Splendid temples rose 
amidst the houses and the trees, and fortified walls around 
the south end of the island fmwned down upon the swift 
river. Priests, soldiers, and nobles walked the streets 
amongst the throng of the townspeople, or soiled to and 
fro over the broken waters. At the foot of the western 
hills, the bay from which the Xubtan highway mn mu.st 
bav'e often been the scene of the busy loading and 
unloading of pack-donkeys: and at this time there may 
have been a masonry hmdiag-stagc at the river’s edge 
to terminate worthily the paved causeway. 

Then came the Greeks and the Ronnuis, and one may 
picture perspiring Icgionailes hastening along tile higliroad 
to join Petronius in fus chase of the ono-eyed queen 
Kandakc and her Dying Ethiopbus. One may see the 
agents of Shems-ed-Duhi]), tite brother of Saladin, passing 
along to rout out Christianity frmn Kuhia ; and presentiy 
ocmie the barbaric Mamelukes, driven before tfie armies 
of Ibrahim Pasha. Tlie last great scene in the tong 
history of this most ancient highroad wits enacted not so 
many years ago, Ibe Dervishes—the modem inhabi¬ 
tants of the Land of the Ghosts—marching on Egypt 
fioni the Sud^, picked up the road at the Second 
Cataract, at its earticst terminus, and headed towards 
Toiais. An English and Egyptian force, traveUing 
southwards, met and utterly defeated them some seven 
miles back from the river, briiind the village of Toshkeli, 
not lar from Abu Simbot, And if one journeys direct 
firnm the andeiit bnd of Arthet to the Ift^ nd of Aam, the 
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bones of Ibe dead die dibris of their camp wiii be 
found strewn to light and left over tb® surf ace of the 
liighway, as tecordod in the last chapter. 

TtavcUiitg to Egypt one sow so cnany rcanains of the 
solcnui cetetnimies of the ancient Egyptians, and reading 
at home one meets wiih so many lepresentatious of the 
sacrod rites* that it is a real relief In enme across some 
relic, such as this highroad, o! httmajt eoeigy and toil. In 
the courts of the temples one has pictmi^l the processions 
of the priests and the kneeling thnmg of Uie people. 
One has heard in tlic imagination the rhythmic chanty 
has smdt the heavy incense, and has seen the smoke of 
titc sacrifice rising to the roof. Glum EharaoHs have 
stalked across the picture, raising tiit-ir stiff lianda to the 
dull gods* and rows of bedraggled jmsoners have been kd 
to the sanctuary, roped In tmpoasible csmtortiiais. One 
has visited, of has read of a thousand tombs j and th* 
^ow funerals have passed in depressing array. But here 
on this highroad over the wi^Ictu hills, where tlie north 
wind blows kce and the kites cinde and call, where there 
comes vigour into the linibs and ambition into tJie heart, 
these relics of old adventures appeal with wonderful fonts. 
Here there are no mysteries except the mystery of the 
land to the south, and there are no prayers save tho asking 
of a Sucetssful journey, and the piling of four stones to 
the iumour ol the gods. One docs not pace through holy 
plates W'hiaperiog '* How weird ! hut stick in hatuf, and 
whistling a tune down tlie wind, one follows in the foot* 
Steps of the bold caraviui-masters of the f^tand one 
thanks them tmoi the bottom of the heart for Imving 
played a man’s part on their page of Uie world's history 
to serve for alt time as an example. When the amuse¬ 
ments of the luxurious hotels has given out, and the 
solemnity of the andiuit ruins haa begun to pall, the 
spLrils of llctkhui and of Sabna, of tlie captains and the 
cafavain»nductor5, are always to be found waiting on 
the breeay hill-taps behind the island of Ekphiuitinc, at 
the head of the Nubian hi^iway. 
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CHAPTER XJI 

THE ALABASTER gUARRlES IN THE 
WADY ASSIOUT 

A SHORT expedition into the desert is often succt^aful in 
di<^iling that slack boFedevn which an Egyptian stttnmer 
produces io the mind of a lonely mao ; snxd on on**' occa¬ 
sion, when my work carried me into a frijcnd's disiiict, 
we decided to tty a tonic of this nature, Wc hg d come 
together in the police rest-house at Assiout, and we there¬ 
fore arranged to visit «)me alabaater quarries which were 
said to esisi in a desert valky known as the Wady 
Asdout, some hve-and-tw-enty miles back from the Nib. 

The icstTiouse was connected by telephone with the 
police otrtpost on the <qiposito side of the river; and one 
sweltering noon we sent a sudden message across for 
camels to be saddled and to await us on tliat hanV jn jm 
hour's time* 

The journey across the swollen river in a rickety native 
boat took some condderabb time ; and as the woodwork 
too hot Eo sit upon, and the g^iments ohered by the 
sailors in place of cushions too dangerously unclBui, we 
were obliged to stand during the entire Yoyagt, whib the 
sun beat down mercilessly upon our helmets and the 
glare frtiTO Ihe water beat up beneath them. The 
of tlie painiSH therefore, when! the oamels awaited us, was 
a pleasant relief, and wc were a little inciined to linger 
over the loading and saddling tip* 

However, by tun* o’clock We wxire trotting through the 
palm graves and aloi^ tfau rough country roads towards 
the desert. A smart little Bishaii tracker, with his rthe 
at his sub and his cartridge-belt across his shoulder, led 
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the way on a lightly built camd.; and ive f&Ucwcd, 
lumbering along on heavier motuits. One of these, 
known as J&h Ritajs, " the Fatlier of the Bullet," was a 
famous old veteran, so called because he was captured 
by the J>ervishes during the war, escap 4 ?d. and was shot 
in the stomach in the ensuing chase. A large growth 
over the region of the wound was then ait that remained 
to tell of the thna when he ^vasa " prisoner of tiu: Khalifa". 
This camel later, and tn his old age. devtdop^ a tuar- 
veilous propensity for jumping, and he used to be put 
over the fences with eatraOTdiitary succe^. to the delight 
of assembled crowds. 

A ride of somewhat over an hour brought us to the edge 
of the desert, which here li^ in an undul a ting expanse 
of sand trading back gradually to the low hills. In front 
of us opened the wide valley known as Wady AKicmt, 
and it W'us along fbift that we intended to ride. Chir 
objective was a disused alabaster quarry Mrhlch lay in a 
rocky gauge leading off the left or north side of the ^ralley ; 
and to this we directed our way. leaving on otir rifdi'f 
little police outpost which here stands bokiog in the sun 
on the edge of the desert. We had not riddim far when 
tny camel nearly trod upon a jackid which had e^■iliently 
been fast asleep in a slight hollow of Mjid In die open 
plain. It sprang up, hut went off at a very mwlctate 
pace, while we galloped emr unwieldy camels after it. 
lialb.xiing as we went. However, it soon outran us. and 
puUcd up tamely to watch ns when we turned back to 
our path. 

1 think our tmeket believed us to be insane; and if 
either of us broke into a song Uiereafter. or did any 
unusual thing as we jogged along, he eyed us suspiciously 
and perhaps a little pityingly. Muiuitcd upon a trotting 
camel it is very difficult to Tsfrain from doing eccentric 
things. Tlie camel requires no atteniion, the saddle is 
comfortablr , and lliene is no chance of falling off. Thus, 
having nothing to do but jolt along contentedly, one b 
apt (for example} to begin to admire one's feet which are 
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crossed upon the canei's neck. A rcarrangicmcnt of the 
bootl3ci» nuiy ensucj and the consequent contortions are 
uncommonly like those of n dejnented acrobat. Ur again, 
one naay take to tutting' the flies oft the cainel witli one's 
stick i and if the atanghter of a certain fly settled upon 
the cantd ‘5 nose is detcimincd upon the necessary antics 
may be txxHy amazing, U may Im discovered suddenly 
that by opening one's moutJi tvidc the tearing nind wlil 
play a tune upon the teeth ; or again the natural exuber¬ 
ance of physical mothm will set one whistling or aittgiiig 
in die noisiest manner. All such actions, sikntly watched 
by the native, give good cause for his inward comments ; 
and when they aiu onnsidered in reJatian to the hour of 
tlic day at which we are given to moving abroad, the 
tracker's point trf view can be appreciated. After idl. 
two ^lishmen who ride out into the hdl hoi wilderness 
at midday in August, and who nuke wdd noises at the 
sight of a jackal, and whistle extraordiikary Enn »>-h« 
song with the perspiration running down their faces, am 
not easily explicahic to foreigners of any natiunality or 
colour. 

As wo rode over the broad expense of the desert, the 
hills ajicad former] thcmsel^'ei into groups of r Vam g 

from, tlic wide watm of the mirage, 'fhe pathway before 
us ^Itcd into the great lake which stretched out to the 
horizon, studded with these plumtom iatim d*; always 
changing shape as our view-point was altered. It 
not until we had ridden for Bamc time, and the aitemoun 
sun was passing down towards the hills belund us, that 
the mirage dUappeared and tlie roilhig desert almad be¬ 
came entirdy dear. PtesenUy the pathway dcvebjjcd 
into a road of some breadth whidi liad evidently botm 
made for thu purpose of the transport of the bbdts of 
alabaster from the quarry to wliich we were heaiiing our 
way. The louse stones had been cleared to d thcr side, 
and the sudden dips had been fiUtd in, thia nxvd wound 
away btfort us. losl here and there aa it descended into an 
old watercourse, aitd appearing once mure as it ciimloxl 
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qji indkifi cm tiie funhcr It wi^ it l^ng and mtlior 

tedious bTi3iii<^ to set tliis twisthtg length of n>ad bdiind 
U5^ but at tast^ as the sun get, wc reached tlie nioulh of a 
rocky gauge on our left, and riding along it lor n short 
distance, came in jsight of our dit^tinatlon. 

As we rode lietween the nartowhtg rocks th^ sun set^ 
and we walked our camels slowly that we might the better 
appreciate the roeurrent tragedy of the day and ndglit 
watdi the sky hi all the pity of its glory. Befon! us there 
clustered ili^ alabustcr rocks, and tlirnugh a brisak in the 
waif oi tile Itiif whole expanse ol the siinsd could im 
Tlitre were dionie imdeixncfi clouds gathered tii^ 
over the horiion, and these took tlie last glances of the 
departed sun liud displayed them against the darkenmg 
sky. Overhead three cmAvs^ bbek against the ht^vens^ 
flew borne to thdr ne&is ; and presently a flight of cranes, 
but flow returued from Europe, passed ffom tlie north 
tow-ards the river, and bided into the red dusk of the 
south, cleaving a path for the tiiouglits inio the heart <d 
the haze. In £g>T* dnath of tlir day is u sad husmes-^ 
The red despair qf the sky. the untold sorrow^ of ilie ]ulls> 
spreads a teme of mdancholy over the mind ; and hitre in 
tiiis silmt valley one's thoughts went away, sober, and 
even mystical, into the liBZtt and there no more 
whistlmg of comic songs for awhile. 

What man ^^^^ng in sedate Europe^ even if he can under* 
stand the pathos of sunset, can fed the old peril of niglit- 
faU f I sometimes wonder bow ihe Egyp^*^idEi*i i« his 
museum at home €^n hope, far example, to appreciate 
tlje words of the " heretic " Phaxanh's Hymn to the Sun ; 

By aum jmd their kiqk upon thy beauty. 
But wbsu thm seUest Lhffy die.'* 

Who that has not wandered in such a volley as this to 
watdi an Egyptian sunset can realise w^hat death meant 
cci the old Egyptians ? They joined the barque of tlie sun 
and pasied, like him, tiu-ougli the regions of the night' 
thdr death was like Ids setting- But it is otdy tho$e who 
have seen the launchfiig of that barque, as mw we saw 
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it, who carl understand the meaning of tho&if {brgotten 
bdiefs. 

In Western cities thestinset is usually unobserved. The 
light of day fades in a slow process, and the momait when 
the sun sinks behind the horizon passes unnoticed. But 
Egypt is dominated by the sun, and the moment of its 
setting (s the affair of everj- man. 1 c is a pregnant event; 
and to us who now w‘dtched it here in the d^rt it was 
the occasion of the day. To us was made known at ttiac 
hour much about andent Egypt that can never be made 
known to the professor in his western study j and in this 
inspect the mens! tourist in the land is a better scholar 
tlian he. In Europe there te a comfortable melancholy 
in the suns^^t, but in Egypt ilicne b a kind of (orebodnig 
also, an undefined feeling of anxiety which quite differ¬ 
entiates tiib time of day from the some hour in Europe. 
It is as though a man were abandoned to iiis own resources 
aitin being held in the protection of the light; and it is 
only when the full darkness has fallen, and die comforting 
night closes around hun that the mind is at peace once 
more. 

Darkness falls rapidly in Egypt, and ilicre was little 
ligfit left by tiic time we mached the qtiaiTy. Tlie hill of 
alabaster outlined against the last-left glow of the 
western sky. hut the valley in which now stood was 
blurred and indistinct, and it was necessary to find quickly 
a sandy pben amongin the boulders and gravid on which 
to lay mu' hiiLukets. Such a spot was selected after a 
sfaori search, sind from it wc scraped away ail loose stimcs 
and pebbles, ao that our rest should not be disturbed, in 
Nature s bed, by a bad mattress. Tfie camels were 
given tbeir evening meal, without water; and by star¬ 
light we fell upon our own frugal repast. That finished, 
tlrerc followed the happest hour yf cxpeditimia, 

when one reclmcs propped against a boutder and bums 
die evening sacrifice of tobacco to the gods of Cemttmt- 
metii. Tim heat of the day bad lefi tho rocks by this time 
and the valley was faiiiy cyal; ami now a quiet hreew; 
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whispered amongst the boulders and siglsed over the bills.. 
Overhead tbe Milky Way spread like a lainbotv Irom 
Uoriaon to horijson ; and as I dropped into dreams my 
lliougbts were ol the old Egyptians who believed that 
this was the Nile oi the Heavens, along which the d^d 
Boated in their ghostly boats. It must have bccai 
pleasant actually to see tlic place where one's fathers now 
amused themselves: the next world must have been made 
a very great reality thereby. I was thiiilting how strange 
it would be at ni^t to glance up at the sky and cxdaim 

There goes grandpapa 1 " when I fell asleep. 

We were wakened once or twice in the night hy the 
sharp, stingiCLg bites of sandilks —one of the plagues of 
Egypt ; aJid the efiorta oi several bats to catch th^ 
within a few inches of one's face were diet, 1 fear, with 
hard wonts. However, the night soon passed, and with 
the first wc were up and doing. An exploration ol 
the place revealed much that was of interest, and, mdecd, 
added one very valuable ilem to our stock of material for 
ancient Egyptian history. 

Upera a face of cliff neat the quarry I found a large 
inscription which showed that the alabaster had been 
worked in the reign of Queen Nefertart'Ahmosis. a name 
which means, by the way,'' The Btautilui Companion of 
the Child of the* Moon This qocen was the W’ife of the 
PharaDh AUraosls 1 , who freed Egypt fr<Mn the rule of the 
Hyksos in tlie sixteentli century &.c. tier monuments 
are not numerous, but it has been noticed that her name 
15 given great proininente when, it occurs beside thru of 
her husband, although he was a popular ben>. Here in 
th fit quany no mention Is made of the Phoranb at all, and 
it would seem tliat the queen was paramount and that 
her name w^as sufficient upon public montunents. 

As soon as the Hyksos had been driven from the land 
the temples were rebuilt, and there must liave been a 
considerable demand for alabaster with which to omamcnl 
tlicm. Inscriptions oi this period describe the tnagnifi- 
cent alabaster shrines which were constructed, and there 
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arc very numcroas smaller objects of Uiis tnatcnnl stilt 
extant. Most of tbe stone was {TTociired from tlu; famous 
Hatnub quames, a iew mUcs norti of Aiadout; aed it Is 
au mdkatian of tin: quantify required that Uus uew 
qujury was opened. 

Tberc appears to be no other Hucieiit mscriptiou in tlib 
valley ^ but there is abundant evideuce that the stone 
was worked in motlem perluips in the days of 

Mohammed Ali or even later. TTie hill-side b covered 
with blocks of alabaster rou^y hewn from the rock, 
and marked with numliers and short directions in Arabic 
writing. These magnificent white blocks, three or four 
feet square, abandoned here in tlie desert as thou^ 
word dess, remind one vcjy forcibly of tlic riches of * bK 
splaidid country between the Kile and the Red Sea which 
luus produced some of the ftnest ornamental stones ever 
used, sonic of the best gold of ancient times, and now is 
yielding a quantity of pctmlcum. In like manner one 
sees Imperial Porpbyr)* l>'tng abandoned at the quarries 
of Gebet Dukhan and Granito del Foro it those of Um 
Etgal, as though these materials were of no partumlar 
value. Tbe Nik valley is rich enough, bat the desert is 
prodigal. 

At the foot of the bill several small huts axe clustered, 
and a few yarrk away there b i well, now choked up. 
The large bWdet^ have been mllcd to out side in ancient 
days to ioml a roadway for the passage of the stone down 
this i^ugt and out to tlie open desert where the smoclher 
road is picked up. In old times the stone was conveyed 
to the Kile on carts drawn by o^ten and slaves, but in the 
more recent workings mules and haraes were probably 
used ; and it is as tvdl not to tlunk of tlte cruelties in- 
Sicted on eithfir as the carts sank in the soft gravel or 
jolted over the stones in thb valley, 

Btseorches were over in on hour's time, after which we 
made nut farealdast upon the scrape left in the basket 
overnight. We then went for a stroll up a hijjtow valky 
It^ding off that in which we had comped, and here our 
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attentioa w>*a5 directed for the next quarter of an hour to 
the purstui of a ttai-ineh grey Ikurd which we had ftnmd 
baxking in iiie early blaxe of the suxl Once or twice 
i iutve come ocress the same oeaturc in desert places, 
and the nalivEs have on each oocaston express^ the 
l^eatcst tenxMT of it. They say that it will spring from 
the ground and fasten itself in the throat of a man on a 
came! or on any other devation, whereupon he bursts 
into boils and blains and dies in horrible agonies. On 
one occasion the natives aeiaed tny camd's head wlien 
one of these lizards was observed in the distance, and 
t urne d us. round, udulc others cantiou^y hur t**! stones ftt 
the monster. My frimd and I woe therefore most 
interested whim we taw so terrific n little cr^turE at our 
feed, and we did not cease the pursuit till we had mn turn 
to ground aiwi luid tweaked his tail to see what he could 
do. 1 have no doubt be is atasolutdy haitnless. 

The ride home now commenced, and continued until 
the blinding heat prociaimed it to be nearly one o'clock. 
At'last, roasted to a turn, we reached the river and 
crossed the glaring water to Asaiout. Ah the way home 
we had discussed die ictd drinks which, by spedaJ arrange^ 
ment, were to be waiting for us ; and 1 must mlmit that 
when lepM temnnarlr: was broti^t to t»s with the remark 
that no ice was pxocuiQbte the whole expedition seemed 
to have been a. nmtaJio;. 
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CHAPTER Xnl 

A RIDE TO WADY SALAMUNI 

It wjis ut about noon in the month ol August whoa toy 
friend and 1 , ijerspiring in a nst^lioiise at Sohag in Uptxa- 
Egypt, ccMicdvotl the idtsa of setting out at tmeo fur a 
sixt^’-niUe riefct into tiie Eastern Desert and back. The 
weather during the Iasi few days bad been unusually hot, 
and die thennonieteT liad registered with regularity each 
afternoon its 115 degrees Fahrenheit m the shade. Look¬ 
ing oow dimtigh the hall-closed shutters towards the 
Nile, one saw the muddy river rusiUi^ past in fuU Wood 
rritli tlie sun glaring down open it from a leaden sky ; the 
patclicd ficUis and weakly coloured trees stirring in the 
baking hot wind ; and, in tile distance across the water, 
tlie haay hills ul the Eastern Desert with no apparent 
vestige of shade upon them. In the sandy garden aroutul 
the house rite few Bowers appeared to be scorched, and 
the despairing gardener could be seen lying asleep in the 
single patch of shadow. Die sparrows, sitting upon ilie 
palings, held their beaks open and kept remarkuhty still, 
A dog, with its tongue lolling out of its mouth, crawled 
dejectedly past Uic senxii' at the gate, who was too hot 
to kirlc iL 

Die morning's work bdng finished, wc were seated in the 
long dhairs, ■■lad in pyjamas, drinking lukewarm lemonade, 
and talking about Scotch moots, when the idea came. 

My t rii'nd hod told me of a remarkable valley which he 
had visited some yearn ago, called the Wady Salamuni, 
wherdn there were the ruim of a Coptic tuonastcry 
still the object of a pilgrimage un certain octoudon^ to 
pious Copts, and near by a well, known as Bir rl Ain, 
cbunningly situated amoagst the rock^. It was to this 
wen that wc proposed to ride. 
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Spcfcdily we arraiiged iur hor^ to be sent round, and 
rapidly W4! filled our satidk-bags witlt the n^iuiretnents 
far tw^ty-fgur Jionr^: a smalt pilJow a blimket 
api€>ce, ssorne hard-boiled cold nvcai, and biscnite, 

ajid two liirge baLtle^ of water. Tbat done, Ave dressed 
and ate a hasty iuncbeon, setting forth in the bEase of the 
sunsbme ac the mkroai hour of one, 

Muuiiting our horses at the gates of the rest-house, and 
aecoiopaiiied by one policeman, we rode along tlie glaring 
river bank to the jimemek landmg-stage, where the little 
steaiB-feny wiring withoul a single passenger at 
tbb tioftest hour of the day^ Tlie three horses wture led 
into a dumsy native vessel w^hith was then attached to 
the fi-rrj^ and lowed acT02^ the swollen river to the eastern 
bank, where it arrived widi a biunp that $cni the hcit^es 
staggering aerrxBSi the boat. We saddled up and were ofi 
well before Uvo o'ducik, c^antmng along the embanked 
road towwds the town of ^Vkhmun, On either side of 
the road, and spreading around the town, the floods 
sTreiclitfd in a gL^ng sheet of brovrn watet, beaten into 
small wraves on our left by the hot wind from the north, 
but smooth upon our right, and alive with mtULons of 
todpoJirs swimming in the of Ibe en^banknumt. 

Here and tJjere villages formed iidgiuis in the sheet of 
water; and a few palm-frets rose from the fli>Dd at 
variiHis |»iiiits like pin flags upon a largo map. Out* 
side tliese vilbges the snudl boys spUdhed about in the 
water, having, it would seem^ the time of their lives ; und 
as wc lode along the straight unsheltered embankment^ 
bufleted by the wind, roasted by tbc heat arising from 
the road, and baked by tho sun above, otxr Imrses jumping 
about until the perspiration streamed from them and 
from us, wt cast envious eyes at those happy children 
Ixitiiing in the sliaiilc of the palms, and omitted to realise 
for a while that we also w^cre out for otir plcosiire, 

Al length Wc dattered over ih*r bridge into the town of 
Akluntm, and were swoUgwvd up for a while in the narrow 
stn^ts and winding alleys, where tJje mm beat down 
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on we with renewed force, and the dust rose in clouds 
around tis. 

AkhmSm is one of the most ancient dtit's in Egypt, and 
in fact Leo AWcanus says that it is the oldest, having 
been founded by Akhmim, the son of >Iisnmn, tlie ofi* 
Spring of Cush, ihe son of Ham f ti is built upon the site 
of tlic ancient Panopolis. the main seat of tlie worship of 
iiin—the Egyptian god who was identified In Greek days 
witli Pan, Herodotus telh ns an txtraordHiarj- story 
which Tctates how Perseus laine to this city whUe search¬ 
ing for the Gorgon's head, because he had been lold by 
lus raoUicr that it was the place in which his ancestors 
had dwell. It is now much fallen front its ancient glory, 
but it b still n town of some 30.000 inliabltants. It is 
a pccuUarly piclnres*iue place. n^poilL by Uic intnoduc- 
tion of dcbasetl European ardiiterdture, as are so many 
Egyptian ttrwns. It is now largely inhabited by Copts 
(Le., Christians)—a fact that b imde apparent by the 
presence of xexy filthy pigs which nm unchecketl about 
die Streets, and which are rather inclined to frighten one’s 
horses. The Houses are well built, and in places pass 
across the street, so that eaic rides, as it were, through 
a tunnel, in the shadow of whicb the frnit-’Selkrs spread 
Uieir dates, pomegranates, and melons, upon richly 
culoujed shawls, at the sides of tlie toad. Akhmim, by 
the wav* is famous for the manuiactufe of these shawb : 
and Strabo tells us that in old days the inhabitants uore 
notable mamxfact triers of linen. 

There were few people about as we rode through the 
town, for the natives have a proverb whicl) states that 
only dogs and Englbbincn move abroad tn Ihe heat of 
the day. Neverthekss, we bad sudden encount er? . round¬ 
ing sharp comers, with heavily laden camels or sleepy 
eyed buffaloes: and once or twice wv had to ride with 
caution tlirongl* groups of sleeping figures. At the far 
fide of the town we passed a very Ireautifnl mosque, 
surrounded by a high wall, the doorway in whidi was 
arnamented with fine blue tiles. Through It wc could see 
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ihc courtyard mth its cooHooking s;>'Cfuiiore and place of 
abtution, and tbe tughiy coloured niosque in Uie back¬ 
ground ; but our horses were restive, and with this pass¬ 
ing glimpse were ofl once more along another embanked 
road kadhig towards the Eastern Dtiseit, the hills of 
which now ros*: before us in. die far distance. Again the 
iiot wind beat upon us across the inundatiim, and once 
more tlic lull ginre vt the open day suntiuiidc-d us. 

Ihe aitentiion was drawing in when at last w« floundered 
through a hall-flooded held on to the sandy slopes of 
the desert at die foot of the hills. Here there is a vast 
cemetery, dating from the days of the last Pharaohs, when 
the <^f Ponopolis laid tlieir buues at the edge oi the 

wildemvss, die Eastern Desert being dedicated to I*an- 
of-thiKjuodly-'V^'ay. the Egyptian Min, os so many ex- 
votus testify. Jlie graves have all been dug out many 
years ago by robbers, and now the surface of the sand is 
Uttered witli skulls and bones and portions of anitnmies. 
Dry, black faces grin at one, with set teeth and blind eyes, 
from the open tombs; and mummified hmids and iintii 
supplicate the posseT'^y frum the sand. My iiors« put his 
hoof through the brain-pan of someold subject of Pharaoh; 
and, dismounting presently, 1 picked up the Temains of 
a blue glazed driuidng-vf:$sel that had belonged to another. 
11 is tbiv plundering of ancient cemeteries that the Depart¬ 
ment of .Anti4Uities has set itself to dreck; but here the 
Government was thirty or forty years late m taking the 
matter up, and Lhc watchman who now parades tiie 
cemetery, gun in liand, has Uttk kft Mm to protecL 

These dead men's boni^ lie before thu entrance of the 
Wady iikdainhni. as thougii protecting the sacred pUco 
frotn the curinsity of modem eyes. No tourists have 
found their way here, and indeed but lew* white men of 
any kind. Sobag. the capital of the province, is not a 
convenient or mterestiug town at which to stop ; and to 
most persons it would seem imreasoiiablc to suppose that 
anylK^y could wish to ndo the long and tedious distance 
over uie bretulth of the Nik valley, and to penetrate 
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anmugst the {oTbitlding lulls of the desert , guaidetl by so 
many objcctionaWe dead bodies. On the advice of my 
friend, the native Governor and his compaitifms maile the 
excursion but though marquees were erectwl and refresh¬ 
ments tvece lavislily displayed therein, 1 do not tlitsh that 
he made any pretence of enjoying himself. 

Riding acTX»ss the cemetery itnd picking our way 
amongst the open graves, wc readitd tmd catered at huft 
the mouth of the valhy', wlikli cut into tlte solid range of 
hills like a great fissure, with walls of yellow limestone 
rising on either side lo a height of some fottr hmtdretl feet. 
Here we were sheltered from the wind, and at intervals 
there was the deep shadow of the rocks to give us coinlort. 
Overhead, the stmng blue of the sky formed an almost 
startling setting to the bold crest of the dills, where wMte’ 
winged vultures circled above us or perched on ledges of 
rock to take stock of our cavalcade. In places the clifis 
roue siitw to the sky ; sometimes tils rock shelved hack 
with tumbled dAria of b«>ulders and gravel sloping a iliird 
of the way up it; or rejoin, huge pinnacles of rock and 
cavernous kdg« broke up the face of the cliff, as it were 
into gnnmces. A prchistonc torrent had scooped out a 
deep recess in the base of the cliffs on either side, and had 
tumbled a mass of water-worn boulders into the bed of 
the valley, where they lay carcased in graveL Tlria lorrcn t 
at one time must have rushed and roared down from the 
desert, imif fiUing the valley (in its w’ay to join tire huge 
^’llc ; but now it has sunk to a trickling snbtcrmnean 
stream, iiihltralhig through the Its presence only 

indicated by the few budi&s of scrub, and occasioual 
stunted tamarisks and other trees wlikh grow amidst the 
boulders in its old bitl. 

A fwth warn by Coptic pilgrims, and perhaps by otheiB 
before them, Wound in and out amidst the rocj^, ^tuI upon 
this our horses picked their way. Now it would lead us 
over the soft gravel in the middle of the valley; now it 
would rise high upon the sloping hillside to avoid a niass 
of boulders below; and now it svould pa^ over a iet'cl 
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phitfomi of rode, upoa which the horses clattered and 
slipped. The pace was necessarily slow, and, as it was 
BOW past five 9‘clock, we were begmning to feel weary 
and uncommonly thirsty. Tlie sim presently passed off 
the valley, and shone only upon the upper p^t of the 
cliffs, thus tlirowing a soft glow uraimd us which gave a 
wfuideriully rich tone to the browns and greys of the 
rocks. As we proceeded farther up tire wady^ the dumps 
of vegetation became' less infrf^uent, and here and there 
tme was surprised to see a imnll purple'fowered creeper 
winding amongst tfie stones. Protruding from small boles 
in the face of the rock another kind, of creeper was growing. 
Tliis is called by the natives by a word whidi we would 
ttunslatc as " capers **. II has a small toimd leaf of u 
sUs'CTy green, and it Imngs dowri in thick clusters from the 
minute holes in the rock wherein, as by a mlrade, it has 
taken root. I do not know its technical name, but 1 can 
testify to its beauty as we saw it, in the glow of the late 
afternoon, surrounded by the barren magnihocnce of the 
fcMiks- 

Ai unv point, o.pon the right-hand Bide ol tlic vaHey^ the 
path led iis past a Luge rock, upon the west fhcc of whidi 
there were several Greek and Coptic inscriptions. One of 
tlie CurmiiT b interesting, for it records the oxisttaico of 

kind of sporting dnb wbto? nxembers Uunleci xrild 
animals in tlie desert. *ivv% ot the cliief hyntsmen, 
both GtedvS, mentkmed by mmt : Messouiris and 
Ak^dkrat^ The old inhabitants of Panopnib seem to 
have prided theinsdv'v.s upon their sporting tendencies^ and 
Herodotus says dxat they used to hold gymnastk games, 
comprising every sort of ctmiesi, m honour of 

In Uiis connection I should like to record an incident 
wiiidi hiippenu-d while we were at Sohag. Upliolilhig ibe 
sporting traditions ui the nrighbourhood^ the Depuly- 
tiovemor thunglxi he would organise some slitxxtmg expe¬ 
ditions among the nutable^ of Lhc town, tlicre being a few 
gazeile in the dt^ert and plenty of duck in die poob at its 
edge. He iheieforesent to Cairo lot kb three sponing-'gnns 
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and sQtnc iiramuiiitioii. Tkcsie wdc funmidcd to tiitn 
by lailway; but nuntt □insT'imspicitms official cxamuted 
tlic packa^^. aod ntrmt;diaicly tbt; nraiour spread 
that a hati] of contmbond arms had been fnii*' The 
Ctipiic papers next day publL 4 ted the astounding news, 
which M-as copkd i« the European press, that twenty- grms 
and a large aniotuit of anunuidtion had been seizeri. and 
that an and-Coptk rising in Sbbag, led by the Dcptity- 
Govemor, was inimmcnt. Mudx excitsncni was caused 
thereby, and not a Ettic treptiiaitnn amougst the Copts of 
Akhmhn and elsewhere, at which tiic kiitdly owner the 
guns, with a twinkle in liis eye, expressed Lis concon to 
us, as wc sat with bun one eyr&ing in the dub which he 
and liii ftjearls Itad retantiy founded for the purpose of 
bringing Copts and Mussatmans together. Hius is ttie 
Unrest k^t in the forefront of nifnt’s minds. 

Proemling slowly up the valley, we rode, slipping and 
scrambling, along the narrow pathway * the noise 4^ our 
going echoed from cUlI to cM. Occasionally the shrill 
cry ot a liawk rang through the wady, and its scacirig 
flight would lead the eye up from the mellDw tones of the 
rocks to die dijcp colour of the sky. 111™ a stumbling 
st(fp would btitig the attentkni down to the pathway once 
mure, where a lizard, scuttling away over tlve stones, 
would direct hoc's glance into same shadowed ersnny 
where the creepers flowered amongst the graveL At 
intervals abng the path small piles of stones had been 
placed upon the locts at the wnj^side, citlicr to mark the 
road or to act as the ft-cord of the passage of a pilgrim, 
thisr Utter being the castom obtaining amongst desert 
people from remote times, thoii^ I have never been able 
to ascertain clearly whether it has a niiigjous origin. 
Guiding fiorsclvcs by these little licapt when the path 
was obscure, at length we tame, quite sudcUnly, upon the 
Coptic ruins to whidi the polgrinis were Wont to journey : 
and here we dismounted for a few minutes. 

liigh upon a uf iw.k, a hundred feet from the 
valley, a amall, ruined huiJdiiig of unbumt bricks climg 
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pailonsly to tlic cliff, and marked ilic site where a lor- 
gottua Coptic hermit Uiid dw^h in the esirly tenturks of 
the Oiridtion A chimngy in the appears to have 
led up to It. lor U some brickwork to be 
linTG. Bill probably a ropediiddfir agaht&t die lace of die 
cliff vms also used^ for those andiorites -were-not uncom¬ 
monly as as they were saintly, cticK>sing to hvc* as 
Uiev so oltEH did. in inucccsabk caverns, or on the 
perilous topes of ruined temples, or even upon the capiud 
of an arurieiit ccdumii. Upon due thelvuig elifi-side ran 
a ledge of rock, a oonunuation of that on which the 
building w'as ereettd. This had l>eim made into a kind 
of promenade about a hundr^ yaitls in kngth, bhx^edl 
at the far tmd by a stout wall, A low femkr of stone 
passed abng the brink of the kdgu, thus preventing the 
danger of a headJimg foil into the valli?y below on the 
part of the stUT’-ga^cing hermit, who, presumably, look his 
daily comtituiional at this hue ekvatiou- 

Ln honour of the saints as it would a|7pcar, a small 
chapel hail beeahuilt at the foot of the cliff ; and, thon^ 
this is now much mined, tw^o oi its aiches,i const rue ted of 
thin, red bricks, are still intact, and some of the white- 
wa^ied wuUs are yet standing, Knar this chaptiJ tlitsre 
an; the mnch^c^trnyed mins of what seems to have been 
a small monastic scttlcjnenl, perliaps founded in honour 
of the hemiiJ of the cliff dwelling ; but very litthr now 
riniUiins of the setthmicnt. 

A dramatic ri^dcnce, indc^i for n man of God and for 
his ioIIowcTS f Here, hi the splendid cksolation ol this 
vahey amongst the hills, one could well imaeme an an- 
churitc turning hh thougliis to things beyond the ken of 
the dwellta^ in the cities- There is an atniosphtire of 
cjq>0ctancy in thc;^ diesert cahons,. n feeling that some¬ 
thing lie^ Wiiitirtg around Xhv comer, a i-ctise of elusiveness 
inviting a search^ a mysterious suggestion of an Impending 
event which 1 do not know livw to describe, but which 
might well be mlerpreied by a tehgiu^ my'stic as a 
revekiion of a higher power. Tlie fetding that one is 
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watdiiHl, ajid indeed w^trfuHl btut^volcntly, is t^xpczL 
t sliould tliiiik^ hy .lUnost sill in Hic 

destrtt; there is tia legality wherit one may lie <Iown 
p mghts u-ith a greater sense nl security, nar any pkee 
where words may bi: whispered to the nnkiioxm, with 
better hope that they are heard. The people of the 
Creok age ixk Egj^pt. oilering piuycr lo Pao in tlib desert, 
were wont lo make llieir siipphcalion to Pan who was 
within hearing ; and now, though tJie old gods are 
dead and ilie nw God iminetimea seeintt vwy far oJi, tho^e^ 
who journey in the wilikrtic^si still may believe tlmt there 
is SoEuething listening and alwayni " within healing 
Contfniiing our way \ip llic valley a short dbtauoe 
farther, wie came, ]mi Indore sunscl. lo Bir el Atn, where 
tt’e proposed to ^pend the night. As we approadted the 
end orf emr joitmey we liad noticed that the vegetation, 
such as there ^ras, was fresher in colour, though more 
fcdly watepcd ; and several birds were olj^^ni'ed here¬ 
abouts. A black and white wheatear Sew from rock to 
rock ticside us : two little pink-beaked finches rose front 
a tamarisk as vi e passed ; and. in asof t ftatlKuy tree ol the 
Acadii hnmly. wliidi grew* sahtarj' in the gravel bed, tw'o 
very snutli birds—waiblers ol some kind—Bitted silently 
from Ijcanch to brtijidi, tliuir Id lie wdght hardly sUrring 
thf twigs upon whidi tlicy alighted. The ne^oncss of the 
WMier thus obvious ; but the ehamicd surroundings 
of thi." well were an eKtraordinmy surprise* After the 
heat iUjr] e^certir-ti of ihe day, and the long ride through 
tht almost sterile valley, the scene of our cool camping- 
ground besidv the water possessed ucliami wliich perliaps 
it would li^tvc held in h^sser degree under otlicr rircttni- 
stances* To me it appeared m a kind ol fairy lancL 
Under an twerhungiitg cliff at one side of this nmgnifL 
cent canon therfr was a snmil pool of clear water* on to 
tvhicb one dawTi fTnm tlic gravel surface of tile old 

lormnt biid- A lt)w y^xtds fanher up the valli?y, amid^ 
smooth, mofis-covercd IwuJdyrs. dnrr^ w^ a tliicfc cluster 
of \ivld green Ptxds and grasses^ A gn^cik-ticddcii path 
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thraDgh thf^ led tn Ihi:' brink a sc^eond ponl, wbidJ 
passed, in serpentine fashiopn, fttnongst tho rocks, borcliswl 
by reeds svraymg g^mtly in the tiraoze. The water was 
clear and stUt, and. in the tivilighl, nwst mystcricnis, 
A few yards away three pahn-trets spread thdr branches 
tow'ords tlic cneiu-Stng u alls of rock ; and near them a 
slyw trickle <if water passed out from a hole in die fact of 
the cliff and ran tinkling dowTi to feed due pool below: In 
all directinns glasses and creeptrra. gTOWtpg amidst die 
grave] and the Iwuhlers, matlc die valley alive with 
colour : and jti this virility was enclosed in d«id stone, 
like a jewei held in its case. 

1 must admit that 1 left my com^ianion to superintend 
the policeman’s work of watering and feeding the hoi^es t 
for the silent pool amidst the reeds kept me, as it were, 
enchanted by its side. How still it was in the gathering 
dusk, bow far removed from the world of work I Surely 
Pan was ” witldn hearing " : Pan, whom the people of 
the nearest villages and tou-ns had all worshipped tn 
bygOTic da\^ If one kept quite still, moved not a niuytrle, 
perhaps he would suddenly appear, sealed amongst Uic 
reeds over yonder, pipes in hand- The birds wliich had 
lately twittered and dihrped Uv the valley were now silent, 
and one miglit Iiave supposed them listening to tnitsJc 
which the mortal ear could not distinguish. .Pcriiapa of 
a sodden one's ears would l»o opened, one’s eyts would 
see. and the god who. nuore than all other gods of bb day, 
still liolds the imagination, would be made manifest 
beside tins desert pool. Rut the darkness increased and 
Pan did not come ; luid soon tfie preparutioiia for tlin 
night could wait no longer, When at last t arose from 
the cool and silent place, it was with the couvictum hrmly 
set in my mind that tlib pool and valley were not only 
sacred w die Copts, but hod thfcn htdy ground, a sacred 
place of tlie god id Panopulb, or ever the Giristian faith 
luid been heard of. 

li b not onasual in Eg}!]! !he worship of 

a Coptic or Mussulman saint has been substituted for that 
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of an ancieni ligyptim god. At the heiid of tht; Nubian 
liighioad at AtiwAn ihe ehriue of the andeot gods has. been 
made tlie sUe of a mediaivaf shtkb'i- tomb; and tliose 
who now go there to Jivfthe thoir ptayers before anri after 
a loiimcy ore but earryiiig on a custom as o!d as htstory. 
Amongst the ruins of Tlifcbes Uxereis ahill up wliich barren 
W'omen and as yet dilMIcss brides climb at dead of night 
to lay tltcir suppUcatiocs before die sliddi whose totuh is 
tlier: erected. They da not knou that thiur ancestors 
climbed the same lull in die days of die Pharaohs to oiler 
the some petitions to Mcritsegur. the serpimt goddess who 
had dwelt iheiecm ^cc llie beginning of things. And so 
In diis valley 1 fed sure that the Coptic hermit who 
resided here was of no great consequence as judged upon 
Ids own Tnerics. as mdeed the fact that he is now forgotten 
indicate but that the inliabitanta oi AkhnUm. nccus' 
tomixl in the pagan days of Panopulis to regard tins place 
as hedy pound, came gtadimlly to ascribe to him the 
oripn nf its sanctity and to forget that in reality its 
sarredntsi dated from ihnsc days when Pan admired 
himself in the reedy pool and danced upon die rounded 
rocks. 5ic ifansU ghna HitHni ' 

The modem name id the place, Bir cl Atm b the Arabic 
for “ The Well of the Wdi-spring **—a somewhat un- 
comfaitabb sounding title, I am told, to natiye ears; 
and 1 am inclined to think that am is derived from the 
ancient Kg)'ptian w'ord ol ppbably simUar sound, mean* 
ing a religtous festival ", The place miglit in that case 
be so capL'd because it was tiic w'ell to which the yearly 
processional festival of Pan tuadc its joumey. We know 
that the imago of the god Amen wo^ conducted in this 
manner round the deserts over against 't'liulies, in a 
ftrstisol wtiidi, l^fcssor Sctlic thinks, may liaw given Its 
nanie to the famous. Wady Ain whither iheru b some 
reason to suppose that the processiun made it$ way. It 
does not rt<iuiri; on undue stretch of the imagiaatitiii. 
tliercfone, to suppose that a similar religious ceremony 
was performed over against I'^opolis. 
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Huw-'cver. be tliis as it may, no ooc whn lias \isitod tliis 
pool, and ’who has sal at its edge in the cod of the twi¬ 
light, will deny tliat Pan. might be expected to have made 
an appearance here in the days of Ids power. 

In the darkness my friend and I spread our blankets 
upon the gravel, and set to with relish upon our meal of 
cold meat and eggs, drinkuig deep from our water-bottles. 
Then, after a cigar smoked in the ailcnce of contentment, 
and a last mspcclion of the liorses, we settLid down for 
sleep, Tlu‘ moon, mitig behind the cMs, threw « warm 
fight Ufam the opposite crest ol tlic rocks and cast the 
valley wherein we lay into deeper slmdow. Not a sound 
was to lie heard except the contented munching of the 
horses : and long before the moonlight had wased strong 
we had dropped fpiietly to sleep and to tlreams of Pan. 

At about midnight my friend started up from the 
ground of tt sndden, and as he did so a dark creature 
bounded away up Ae valley to the pool, sending the 
gravel flying beneath its feel. In the liglit of tlie moon 
it appeared to be of great ske. but its fcimi was indistinct 
as it rushed past. 

** It wais Irdting my forehead f ** said my friend, not 
quite sure whctJrer he had been dreaming or not, 

ft Was probably Pan," said 1 - And as it was too 
much bother to get up and find the policcmnn's rifle, my 
companion, rubbing his foreliead, returned to the realms 
of sleep, whither 1 had preceded him ; and nriUier of us 
knowwhether our midnight viator was a prowling hyena 
or something more uncanny. 

An hour later he again sit up with a start, and away 
flew an enormous eagle-owj which had been ccaitemplating 
him ill a distiinc« of a few riuches from his face. I see, by 
tlie way, that Slielley, tlic great authority on Egyptian 
birds, states Umt this neiglibourhooil is much infested 
with thk species of owl; and 1 will testily tliat they arc 
very' ftiroudablc crcaiurcs; Ey this time the moon was 
soiling Dverhesul, and it was dlMcuIt to sleep in die strong 
Kgh r, wjiicb ttimtd tile rocks to alabaster and the 
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vcgittaiioa to wa.x, Mnrcover, tlicfe wiirc tilings moving 
about hi Uii? valley . sileni footfalb and deep bieatiilngs. 
And tints oi tbe borses became restive. However, sleep at 
last claimed us, and we did not wake again until, die fiist 
light of dawn was apparent in the skj'. 

Speedily we arose and washed in the cool water of the 
spring, therealtcr making a breakfast from the remains of 
the cvcnu]g*s meal, washed dovm with water. At live 
o‘clock we set off to walk a further distance of tlirec or 
four miles up die valLy, to a phice where my ccitnpanion, 
on ius last vMt. had found, anntiicr hollow lull of 
water which passed into a passage between the over¬ 
hanging cliffs and thence opi:n<d out into a cavernous 
pcxil. He had dived in and Inid swum into this furllier 
pool, where the daylight pcniitraled in subdued power 
through an opening in tlie rodcs above ' and we now vv^ 
desirous of repeating the performance. A rough path, 
probably macle by the people of the desert who watered 
their flocks in this valley, led us witli some interruptions, 
up tlic narrowing wady, as yet untouched by the sun's 
rays. Now we clambered up the lullsldc, notv down into 
Liie river^-betl; now we jiunped from boulder to boulder, 
und now trudged through soft shingle, Ai Icnglh we 
come to u. place wbiue the valley forked, and tiero a.dark 
deft in the rocks tiu out left front marked tile Spot vrliere 
the ptKpf should liave beiin. But, alas J ilti: wata hod 
dtiL>d. up, and «v«u the tiiud at the iMttom, stam]Kd by 
the hoofs of gaaelh, was liaxd and fltm. Along the 
narrow passage wherst my friend had swum in deep water 
wc walked dty'-shod, and so cnttrtrd the cavern hoflowod 
out by the downward nrsli of long-forgotten torriiiiis. 
NevLTthi’lcss the place was not without its attractions, 
and its rniitamic situation amidst pinnacles of rock and 
gigantic boulders mode it w'cti worth seeing. 

Ketuming to die valk-y oiUikie, we biaime the ubjt'Ct 
of hostility of two grey liawks. who made uspiriteil attack 
upon us. swooping down to within a kw feet of liur heads 
and screeching at us in a truly bravo manner. Iludr nest 
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must liave been close at hand, but we bad no time to 
moke a ce a r cb for iL \Valkiii|; back to the Bir eJ Ain 
vfith the son now bta^isg upon ns. wc feaehed once more 
the shadow of the paJms and the cool sight of tlic water, 
somewliat before eight o’clock. 

1 should meniion, perhaps, tluit I foiniii in the pool a 
curious creature, swiinniiiig msai the bottom. It vras 
shaped ahno^t precisely like a scorpion, having die long 
tail mid daws of that objcctiinable creature ; but it was 
of a dark olive-green colour, and appeitrecl to bt* both 
helpless and harmless. I have no idea wliat it is called 
tectmicaUv, nor how it comes U» be found in Unlaled 
dcscrt^pouls. 

Lying down at the edge of the pool with my back 
against a comfortahly slnpiog stone, and a water»bcntle 
by my side, hall an btrur of profound comfort slipped by. 
The cool breetie of tarly ninming rusthd arnongst tlic 
reeds und swayed dte branches of Uie palms, dragon^ 
hies Imvered over the tpiiel water ; tlncUcs uttered their 
strange note from the tamarisk near by ; and ovcihead 
the hawl^ emded and cried above the niajestic cliffy. It 
was enchanting here to lie, Ttmote from tin; worries of 
work, and to let the mind wander in a kind of incimso- 
<tucnt contemplation of things in general. But soon it 
Was lime to ha moving out into tlie sun once mote, and 
we had to bid adieu to iliis bely place of Ban, where life 
was cool and shadowed, and where llicie vras water for the 
thirsty and the gootliing sound of the wind in the reeds 
for Ui« weiiy* Tlie bUaing ride dow-n. the \*alJey and 
along the embanked toad to Aklunim was accompliahed 
at a tolerable pace, hut from Akhmim to tlic river bank 
we went at fuli galbp, arriving in a cloud of dust just in 
time to catch the steam leiry ; and linlf on hour later the 
rest-house at Sotmg was echoing with the impatient sliouts 
for drinks, baths, shaving-water, luncheon, and all the 
fiat of the urgent and unordcn»f requiremcnls of two very 
hot. very dirty, and veiy liungry monoJs. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE CHll-DREN OF EGYPT 

" X-iV? Tciiicml»cr,” saM a sun-bomt BritUli sergeant 
to a Twir atrivoJ in EgJT^* " “ < 3 e a 1 ine with th(ae *cro 
natives—severity always ; justice wlien possibli;.’' The 
British ofiicer or dviOan, however, is seldom iu dined to be 
sovpK! with the native villagErs, soldiers, and wot-kmca 
with whom he comes into contact i for, after a, short 
icsdcncc on die banks of the Nile, it becomes dear to 
him that he has to deal with a pack of good-natured 
vmitlis who merit severe treatment not more frequently 
than do our F - ngiMJt schoolboys, and who, like them, ure 
most amenable lo a line of conduct wbkh is kindly, 
consistent, and strongly mainiainid. 

The Egyptian pea^t seenti to tiavt failed to grow up. 
Jt is as though he were a lelic of the days when the world 
was young, preserved to this present age tpgidhur with 
the Sphinx and the Pyrumids. The mind of die lower- 
class Egy ptian has not expanded since the time ol tbs 
Pharanhs. and when one looks at the modem mbaliitants- 
of the countiy one sees in them the people of five thousand 
years ago, die temmis of the world's youth. Tims it 
ftfffTtivK about fhaJ the British offirial inEg3rpt has to teach 
aii well as take up his share of the faurden of government. 
He has to act as tutor to a most engaging, though some- 
dmes provoking, rabble of children. 

Kow eau you be severe wiili a native who sends you a 
beautiful letter, written in purple ink, upon pink paper, 
addressed to *’ Sir Excellency MUtcr Chief Inspector'': 
and beginning, " Honoured Enormity " ; or how can you 
apply the booted toe to the petiunner who commences 
bis appeal with the words." Sbne, prithee goggle not at my 
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brseech ? 1 have from timi! to time cotlccted some of 

Uiest^ kttejT? rebeivifd from nativos^ and m reading them 
over a is mipo^bk to overcome tlie feelmg tLat one Ims 
inadvertentljF slipped ihrough a rent in tjie veil of Time 
and become a dei^m of tiie land of childhood. To make 
my meaning dear, I will here quote some of th&se docn- 
merits; and the reader will thus understand how difficult 
it is to tegard the writers as responsible men of our sober 
twentieth century. 

Little tTiildren, before they ar^ taug^it their maimers, 
are wont to tell taJes against one another lo thdr mothers 
or nurses ; and the English ofEdal in Egypt is con¬ 
tinuously beskged by complaints of this kind, most ol 
wliicfi arc quite tinablo to be substantiated. Here, for 
ejcampk, b a t^qiical specioien: 

'' Mo^hAUiined Aly^ the wHtehmiLD ol the Rfst-bonse, states 
wtule he was watebluij his ^pot the itod Wardmunt rame jtnd 
asked hun to ^ md buy two plwoA. Having the U'li.tchimto 
went, Lliti Wafdmmii enUn^ the houH jind be^nn to drink 
Idcid of intoxicatioiis. On retum fotmd hHn driul^g^ Ho 
nimoyed md became too itugry, tie said it wb» ttot nj^ht, 
Thercupcfli they qiinrndM imd be insuitod him witli hm foot, 
Tbi» w;ilchteen pmp yott to peep Ihruui^h iluf; matter." 

A native who had had wwds with one of our cmplovees 
attempted to reverige himself by writing to roe to accuse 
his ciurmy of taking bribes. 

^ f hav^ the honour to infmm yOnr Idmtoess," sal's the letter 

Uiftt Atoned HoM^n the Oikcf Porter urulcr your noWc liireciirm 
i3 to^ig bSb^ {m} like hene, eggs, ve^,, mid tome other 
oml he tokec Difio «ne pound from every porter. So 1 Leg Ironi 
your kiT ii lnw to cnmiiu Jiim in tok numtiXucture uul toftocept 
my miucst mid higbiy obligHl.^' 

Revenge is also die motive of another ooinplainl. read- 
lug as follows: 

1 lay this matter Nrforc ynUn w 1 know ycHj very fond 
to know all wiiat yonf men do. The Lnapector nt . , / 

came to prmid of Kim^HrK thinking be wm the only thiri on^ there 
whci can do u he Ukes. ilc a alMyi wiUtng to muchiid the poert 
in Older that he can do what to? ilk^^ Alio he « a ealbuit aiid 
triei to lead the good vnmicn a faJii life. That it jwcauto he » not 
willing to tie watched by toe faitMnf men of occupatloru He a. 
always inlerlencig wuh toffic cFther u^ak^ tuid he u ha rd 

tiyiti^ lo gather tnewy to niiith for himw ftf" 

p 
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Hj^e is another ctfort; 

" Sir. with bceuT tuiS of deep syinpathy smd eya tu\l of hot 
ti^n, 1 am Aluned who diaikbs^ w««k, have 

tbs liflQour to tnfann yoo :—1 bnr a |»OT man havw ctOT^ed 
chUdrcD and a lailt without statr cajinoi find atiy w^y hy wbkb I 
tivs, Utot csae dswviog kindDirsB upoa |aat3^ What ibaH i 
do ? KiPdJy 1 t3^ yooOTforihesako<dby God torcmainme 
in my icrti-** 

A requ££t for onploymenl was wofidcd in the foJk^wing 
confident TnanncT; 

Petitioner. Mabmnmed Ahmed, your davc, hcga to staw that 
be baa sened the Govenufumt in Caifo twdrtty yean, and thunks 
God hlA lias done Mfi duties mml energetit^iy . B om Ui a 
toapicaJ oountiy and h*ving thirty yearn in Egypt my body 
iuLi dump now i ani veiy anxious to f otottn to my own 

place. yon have iiu> 90 miiDy ktlldne$aA in the past I 
oLolL be ohligad if you will rectnametid me ^o^^ ^imploytitcnt there, 
ns T am poor and am wdl convinced that the most beloved tbing 
lo ynu b mf weilure 

The correct address on the onvelopo often puzzles the 
native greatJy. Lord CTomer once received a letter 
addressed simply to ** The Lord* Cairo Sir Eldoa 
Gorst was on one occasion addressed as His Majesty 
Gor^t Lord Ed^vard Cedi was once the redpient of a 
letter addressed to " Sessd the Substitute " , he bdng 
then iin Uiider-Secrctary of State, an office which ts 
called in Arabic lil WnkU ie. Deputy ’ v 

Ihc native stable-bc^' in charge of our hosplta! fur dele 
nmreak dfcstrtd u Hbc in lils wagiiS, and wrote me the 
foltowijig petition: 

We napectfuily to tuy before yoor kind ootker, I am 
Abdulliib AhmeU uf the onimitlSi. I beg to ncxjirniiitad your 
ExMlfcncy 1 hoA been ftppinied to that plwco owrding to your 
ooblr orw^r i to ialarm you Sir troai Lb* dme m wbWi 1 
worktsl K got a sitKiit tired tHcau&e I feed buUali>«, camclkp 
goalfiv hfc boiees, ftM these a niTra^t with rnrt tirknesa 

ticitiier womui^, Attbouj^h 1 say to tbo police olEcet uicfhlao my 
wagor be say No, foed. 1 beg ym to iiuxeaw my itiul 1 

tmpiore Crul to giant you a bappy^ life." 

The aborve tetters have been written dlher by thi^ 
professional scribes who are genetally 10 be found 
seated onc^lde the govemment offices in any provincial 
town^ or by triends of the petitioDcrs who had kamt to 
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write while 33 dragomans or servants in 

European Jiousehulds, Snmi! times, loo, a minor derk in 
a Govcnuneiil oflice will not be above writing such a 
letter in rftnm for a baskut of vegetables, let us say, or a 
couple of pigeons. Such people [iride thsnselves on their 
knowledge of English, and often display a keen desire to 
convemn or correspond with one another in our language 
howevd* s%ht thtar acquaintance with its intricacies 
may be. 

An example of the ludicrous results of this aTfectation Is 
shown upon a sheet cf paper which I have before me. 
At the head of tlte paper is my Egyptian ficerctaty's aole 
to a certain staGon-master. reading. ” Kindly reserva 
tliree deeping baths (berths) on the train to-night,” 
The station-master sent the note on to the va^pn-iit 
inspectew witiv the words, " Phase make tile nL'cdful and 
write and obBgcd." The inspector forwarded the note 
to the superintendent with the endurseinent, " Please 
command’'* and (hat ofhemi returned it after adding 
the woitU, “ Yours truly, are reseivecL*' Tlie station- 
master thmi received The note and forwarded it to my 
aecrctoiy, with the message; " Dear. You imd your 
require and oblige ” ; and my secretory sent it on td me 
with the final endorsement : " Sir. tiic baths are ready/' 

There is another class of correspondence of which a few 
specimens lie before me. These are lettcra, petitions, and 
reports of tmnor native ofijetah. who, although LwUmgiug 
to tiic lott'or c las ses by hirih, Imvc received a good 
education and speak EngUdi with soma fluency, Writers 
of UjLs class generally use language which is soincwbat 
Biblical in character, os will be seen in the following 
pvtilioQ ; 

*' Stf, wip, only one Kind wwtl fmm ytw wjU gq « great wav oil 
and dn a great dul of gaud, tliercTon;, I write tlior tiim Li tbs 
hor^ of ectung that ^ood wutd. 1 have already bten tried In tin) 
furnnea IVivtjty, nwrdteatiiin. awl diiuppolnttRinn have done 
ihtnr work upon me. uad nt)* tout ami body ore utrw luS-deiiUy 
rick, tVdl yk>ti ihcndore, have oompo^on itjioo me nnd upritivit 
iny reiiiirifttDnwnt in the ofllce frinn lyljiidi 1 wi dUtnu^d u a 
last chance ? *' 
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Here are two sitort Ictteis of a different type. The 
wa& written by a sporting Egyptian employed in my 
department, whose potty I had Etilen with enjoyment 
on two occasions. It reads : 

*' As I betieve j-ou will be pleased to hear that my luoiw who® 
7 OU faavQ loved f aXued tb& prtfe in ths oF our 

Sporting Twm yesutdAy^ tluQfcfctfv 1 ^vc urritMa thjtse 
Tffcinifl to i^’ou lor pittetaiAre.*^ 

Tbe second letter was Idt a.t my lunise on Qnisimas 
Day by another employee, and readi ^ 

Wlh tht fre^atEit pkasafe and tHjQSt I have come to say 

Hatppy to 

Both theso arc typical specimens of a nalre and childltkep 
but quite charming, class of bttcr whicb an Engikh 
ofiidd in Egypt constantly nxdves. 

Th« following ofhdal note wa^ received by me from 
an Egyptian oi a somewtiat nervous teraperameTit : 

"The hispecto ol * * - biig* tfjmlo™ you thar 

sure ihMit robbers milt b<r foaod xo their liidiog. When bo 
received yoar i*nofd iaytBg ihat yvti wmiM attach tbetts at thii 
nxiiini^hL Inn lia^ud ihtvervd with ghidncsa ami bis h-«ut mA full of 
joy. He will tw sat the piact gl moetii^ wiih the hCftm at the 
tone you say^ but owktg i£f hi» motlurr ia about to die he hopes 
you wili not oeed bim to acooEnpaiiy you." 

1 must now be permitted to relate a fc^v anecdotes 
cGncemifig the ddldmi ol Egypt, which will further dis¬ 
play that quality of youthhd simplicity which b usually so 
very engaging, and whidi leads more often to an internal 
convuldon than to ^ outbijrst of wrattu 

A ckirktus fact In regard to the Egyptian peasant is that, 
in a manner of the little ddid. he seldom knows hb owti 
oge^ A tad writh a budding mousLache will tell you in all 
seriousness tli.ai ho is forty^ and a widened old man wiil« 
with many g^tures indicatiog hb uncertainty', djcchre 
tucistfU to bo " perhaps about thirty,'" A true storj' b 
told of an old native who was taken bNifore the maEpstratn 
on a charge of sIraUiig $ix buns fiom a pastrycook's riaop- 
Asked what hb age lie replied that he diought ho 
was about £i^- The magbtrate tnmtrd to th^ clerk ond 
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inquired whether any pcevinuA tiffence wai recorded 
agikinst ihr pri^emer. Thu cterk repUed that thrm 
seemed to be nodung itgaiiut him—at any rate not for 
the Iasi htitidrcd years. Die magUtrale then addressed 
the old man once mote, and asked liim whether he had no 
granddiildren or other descendants with whom he could 
live and who could keep him ont of udsdiief. " Oh." 
replied the prisoner^ " I am well enou^ looked alter, 
thank you. I live with mother," 

A somcwliat simitar tale comes from the upper readies 
of the Nile. In the Sudhn there am ttiways a large number 
of camp followers who do odd jobs lor the troops stationiod 
in outlying places, and these tuen receive daily rations 
from the War CMic£. the amount varying according to the 
age of the mdividuat A short time ago a grey^haired 
native seigeant of many years’ service asked his com- 
tnaading officer witether the rations of one of these 
hangers-on might be increased from those of a boy to 
those of an adult. " Why ? " asked the officer. " Is 
the man more tlian dgbteeii years ofd 7 " " Oh yes. 

I think he wk$( be," said the sergeant, after some 
hesitation. " He is my father." 

The Egyptian is generally inctmed to be very literal in 
the interpretaUDn of his instructions, and several amusing 
anecdotes are told in this regard. An English offidal 
died suddenly at a Imuly outpost in tlie Sudan, and the 
Egyptian officer an whom the charge of affairs had 
devolved wired acquainting the authorities with the sad 
nett^s Viay wisely the Englishman at headquarters, 
who had beard stories of pcisons bemg buried alive, 
telegraphed bock saying * " Make ccatain that he is 
really dead before burial." The reply of the Egyptian 
ofbciai was received a few hours later, it reads: " Have 
made certain with revolver." 

Another story is told of an Egyptian clerk at a railway 
station in the far south who w-as much disindined to act 
on any occasion witlimit precise instructions. One day 
tile officer at tlic depot ruieived a telegram front him 
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whtdi read : " Station-master is being devoured by Koq 
on platiorm. Please wire instmetiona." On anotlier 
occasioa Hit<? same clerk telegraphed down tlie hne to the 
nearest Fnglt^H ofFidal Ihe folUrwuig startling message. 
" Stalfon attacked by lions, tigers, bears, and wolves/’ 
The Fnglwhnin'n replied: " Vour message ridlcnloua. 
Wire pirecisely what you mean." To this the clerk, after 
eomo hesitatton« humbly aiswered, "Dekte tigers and 
bears." 

When the great dam at Aswin was being built, the 
Egyptian government gave notice to all Nile boatmen 
that the river would be dosed to traflic at this pomt for 
the period of one year. In spite of ample n-aming, 
however, several vessels arrived from Lower Nubia after 
the date fixed for the dewiog of the waterway, and were 
therdore held up on the south side of the works. After 
waiting a month or two one o 4 the skippers came bo the 
engineer in charge and asked him how long he would iiave 
to wait before he could continue his journey down stream, 
as he was somewhat in a hurry, 

" WeU," suid the offichd, " I expect yovi will have to 
stay where you are for about ten months more." 

" Thank 3^100, sit," the boatman answered, quite 
unmoved. " Would you be so kind as to lend me a bit 
of rope f 1 suppose 1 shall have to tie up." 

There are times when the simplicity of the Egyptian 
becomes annoying. Indeed there are occasions when these 
irresponsible ways lead to tcrtibTe crimes, fe whkh tlic 
bangmao's rope is none too sevete a ptmishment. A 
tragic story of this kind was told me a year or two ago in 
Upper Egjiit. Three young peasants wished to play a 
practicat jdke on an unpopular villager, who was for the 
tnoment believed to be absent from homo; and they 
decided that the most amusing plan would be to enter tus 
house and make hay with his goods and diattids. They 
tbciefore went at dead of night to tin* place, and rnade an 
examiruttion to ascertain the easiest matuier of forcing an 
entrance. In the back wall they discovenid timt several 
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bdcks were loose, ond by reinovt»g tbesea-liole wss made 
oi a aufTideiit to pemiit of a, child crawling through, 
Witli many sttppresaed. giggles they letunied to their own 
dwelling place and secured the sendoei of a little girl 
about nine years old who was rekittsl to one of their 
number. They then hurried back to tlieir victim’s 
house, and tdUng the gir) that she must open one of the 
doors or irindows from theiusidej they pushed her through 
the hole. Now it so lia|^Kncd that the unpopular 
gentleman had returned from his travds and was asleep 
within the front chamber; and very* soon the iittie girl 
appeared at the hole in the wall, cailing to her companions 
to puli her b ach again os quickly as possible. At that 
moment the owner of the house awoke, and, hearing the 
noise, ruslied into the back room, llicre he saw in the 
semi-darkness the figure of the girl struggling to escape 
through tlie hole, and promptly he seUed her by Uie tegs 
and began to pull. The practical jokers on the other side 
of the wall, realising what happening, grabbed the 
girl's head and also began to pnll, 

" Allah! " said one of them. '* He'll drag her in and 
recognise who she is, and then he’ll have us up lor 
burglary.” 

” Pull I " gasped another; ” he’ll get her t ” 

" You'll pull to head off if you're not careful/* said the 
third. 

'' O well, she’s only a girl," answered his companion. 
Hicy now each had a hand upon the unforiimatc child's 
head and throat, and with a mighty tug they pulled her 
tlirough tlic hole. They then picked yp the limp body 
and raced back to ttieir own hoime. 

'' WeU. well," panted one, as they sat once moric in 
safety, ” that was a murow squeak I " 

" Poor little girl 9 ” said the second. ” She vras a 
comely lass f '* 

” Ah me I ” sighed the tiurd. ” But weTl give her a 
good funcToJ to-tnorrow," 

Thrir alternate lau^ter and tears presently attracted 
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the attention of other tnetubcrs of the fsnuly. and soon 
thdi crime was out. 

During ati cfiddcmk of cholera some ycais ago ctdeis 
sent to tiic native autiioritiea in the villages to 
" isolate ” any cases of the illness which might be detected. 
An EngUsii official, happening to \-isLt one <rf these 
villages a short time after this order had been issued, 
asked the head man whether any coses of cholera had 
oeciured among bis people. 

' Only one,” replied the (dd Egyptian—” a girl. Wc 
■ isolated' her." 

" Good I ” said the Englishman. " How did you do 
it ? ■* 

The native nulled and drew bis finger across bis throat, 
" With a knife," he said. 

The Egyptian's idea oi justice is peculiar ; and although 
the better native judges are usually excellent 

exponeiits of the law, instances are often to be noticed 
of an absurdly childish reasoning. A short time ago 
two natives weio had up before the courts on the char^ 
of having carried ficciimis without licenses. In passing 
sentence the native judge fined one of the offendbs one 
hundred piikstres a"d die othen' fifty piastres. An English 
offidai a^cd the Judge why he had not given the same 
punishment to both men. 

" Well, you see," said the Egyptian, " one of the guns 
was longer than the other.” 

So much has been written in regard to native stiper- 
sUtions that Jitde nc^ here be said upon the subject. 
1 cannot refrain, however, fium recording one story 
dealing with (his pJiaae of Egj'ptian life, A native 
t§cndi, a man of the educated classes, found himself in 
tnjubb one morning at the Zoological Gardens at Caim 
owing to die fact that he had been observed by unc of the 
keepers to dimb the tailings surrounding the girufics' 
compound and to open and shut an umhwlla several 
times, apparently for the purpose of frightening one of the 
animals. Wheat he was cicely questioned os to his 
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actiam hv staled t l mi Iif iuui wislucd to shade the giralfc’s 
nifck irom tliesun, in nrdcr that he might liave the pieasuie 
of watching the creatute siuiok to the size of a mouse, a 
phenumenon whkh he had been tidd would be observed if 
a shadow were cast upon tliat part of its anatomy at noon. 

Another nadve, who had been watching a chimpanzee 
with awful interest for some time, asked the keeper what 
manner of diet was provided for animab of that kind. 
The keeper ha^TOg told him, tfw visitor smiled, and, taking 
his arm, drew him aside. " Now that nobody eon hear 
what we arc saying,*' he whbpeted. " tell me truly : 
do you not feed them on the 0 esh of ciiminBls who die 
in the city prboiui ? As a deterrent to crime it might 
have been as well had the keeper admitted that such was 
the case, 

Egyptians will believe stories of the wildest kind, 
whidiin Europe only a child would accept. For example, 
when the Aswan Dam was built, moiiy natives declared 
that the Ftigltdi had only undemkett the work in 
order to convey the water of the Nile in pipes to 
EngUnd for the benefit of the British farmer. Many of 
die peasants bcticvc that EngLind ts inhsldrcd solely by 
men who spend one hall of the year in digging through 
perpetual ice and snow for the gold which lies below, and 
the other half oi the year in spending the proceeds in 
Egypt, which is obviouidy the hub of the imit'crsei 

lliis credulity b eo general that the native peasant, 
believing the English ollicia] to be similariy rnlnded, often 
invents, and even acts out, tlie most ahstird stoiy by 
which to conceal the actual facts ol a ease. It recently 
bappened that two brothers were followed home one 
night through the streets of thdr village by a watchnum 
who regarded them as suspicious dtaracters. Entering 
tlieir house and shutting the door, the two men ol^ervcd 
tliiougli the crack that tlic ^vatchman took up his stand 
outside. One therefore su^ested tn the other that tiiey 
<liould e«t lum into trouble by occustog him of some 
unjti!itiiicd act ol violence against theunsdves: and it 
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WHS finally agi«d that the eUier brother shouhl shoot 
til? youngOT in tlic leg, and that they should then drdare 
that the ofitdous tt-atchman was the a|{gressoi. The 
family gtm was prcoirwd, tlie younger brother held out 
his le& and the iilder at him. Hnfortunatelyi 

however, he was not a good shot, and the wretched 
victim, receiving the whole charge in his siomach, 
promptly died. The watchman wa."; at once accused of 
the crime, and was sent to prison on a charge of man¬ 
slaughter. He also had a brother: and thb man, 
thirsting for revenge, went to the etiemy's house, and 
there shot tumseif m the leg, dedaritig to the people who 
rushed in that he had been tlie victim of a mutdenms 
assault. His story, however, was not believed, and at 
lengtli the whole tale came out. 

A year or two ago some natives who were harvesting 
in tbdr fields sent one of thdr w.’omea down to the river 
for water. As she was roturoiiig with the water-jar upon 
her head, a boy about fifteen years of age belonging to 
another family ashed her to let him drink from the jai. 
This she refused to do. tlieie was a quarrel, and the 
woman received a knife-vroimd from which she died. 
Tlte boy's family at once handed him over to tile reiatives 
of the victim, and made no attempt to shield him from 
the consequences of his act. The aggrieved party, 
however, were by no means satisfied, “ This is all very 
well,'' they said, '* but you have killed one of our finest 
women, and you offer us a miserable little boy as the 
murderer. That wiA not do at alL** They Uiereforo 
accused the headman of the offending family, and 
concocted their story so well that he was found guilty and 
sent to penal servitude. 

In conclusion I must relate one more story in order to 
tUnslriLte tiie pecuiiaz manneT in whidi tragedy and 
comedy go hand in liand amongst the children of Egyp*. 
A well-known robber was arrested at a small station in 
the Stid^ during the time when martial law was stilt in 
forr*: and he was promptly sentenced to death- The 
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solitary English oiTiCttr In charge of Llie post refraiaod 
from attetidirTg the exI^ctlt^o^, the arrangements (or which 
were left to the discretion of his Egyptian coiHeagnes. 
A gibbet TPas erected, and ahout nine o'dock on the next 
monving the condemned man was driven up to it in a 
mule-cort. The rope was piiissed round his neck, the mule 
was whipped up, and the cart passed from under the feet 
of die victim, who was left swinging to mid-tdr. The 
oiBcer, however, had foigottcn to tie die man's liands; 
and he promptly sivarmcd up the rope to the crosS'beam^ 
there seating himself comfortably in the piping^ hoi 
sutoliine, while tho troops stood gaping around him, the 
officer mopping his forehead in an ecstasy of heat and 
vexation. N'obody knew what to do. They could not 
shoot the man. for their orders were to bang him ; and, 
oa the barren sandy ground, no stoiii^ could be foimd to 
throw at him in order to di^dge him. The Egj-ptiun 
ofSocr therefore entervd into friendly' convetsation with 
him, begging him to come down and be hangeci tike a 
man. instead of sittiug up there swinging lus legs like a 
monkey. This the robber totally refused to do, and he 
declared iH-nt nothing short of a free p^ardon would 
induce him to descend- The officer therefore cndeavouTLid 
to appeal to the man's belter foeUngs, " Look here.” 
he said, " It is all very nice for you. sitting up there in 
the bieexe, hut down ticre it is dreadfully hot: and. you 
know, none of us have yet had our breakfasts, and we are 
feeling cxtraoidumrlly faint and uncomfortable. Please 
do come dcr^ n and be hanged properly, or t, for my part. 
wiU most certainly be skk.“ 

The robber, however, refused to move' and at last 
die English olheer was sent for. who. acting in accordance 
with an unwritten !av%-, pardoned him there and then, 
thereby enlisting the faitliful services of a scout who lias 
since done very valuable work. 


CHAPTER XV 

AN ANCIENT EGYPTIAN POEM 

A CEHTUKY ago, whcji the h]erogly|^cal script of the 
Ancient Egyptians first began to tie d^if^tired, it would 
hardly have been believed possible that sdtokrs would one 
day find themselves possessed of such a vast bteratcre as is 
now at the disposal of Egyptologists ; nor would ii bave 
been dreamed that the subtilties of the language, the 
idioms, or even the granmiatjcal structure, would ever 
be £p fully understood as they are at tlie present day. 
Thanks mainly to the diligent worlt of a group of 
painstaking Gnman Jews, and to the brililanl labours of 
a handful of European and Amerkati scholars, we can 
rrow translate the many hieroglyphic or hieratic texts 
which have come down to us, with a degree of accuracy 
almost equal to that obtained in tiur renderings of Greek 
and Latin, Poems, prayers, tales serious and comic, 
tustonc:al narratives, satires, and letters, are now able 
to be pul into modem langm^e with the fuU certainty 
that the meaning has been grasped ; and the wealth and 
variety of the material thus prestmted to us is astouishing. 

One of the most remarkable documimts of all those 
which have come down from Pharaonk times is that 
which records the dialogue between a man about to 
commit suicide and Ids own soul, composed samewhere 
about the year tt.C. £ooo. The papyrus upon wlikh it is 
written b now preserved in B^lin' and the text has 
been translated by Professor Ecman and l-'ijofessor 
Breasted, whose renderings I have, in the main, here 
followed. The man is supposed to be weary of bb mortal 
life, owing, it would seem, to the fact that lus body 
been disfigured by some dreadful mutilation, perhaps 
indicted by his uaemies; and the buidim of the fiesh has 
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bccimis mtokmble to him. His sou], however, enjoys 
its sojourn upon and has no diesirc to be launched 

into anotlier sphere, Tlic djscinction between soul atid 
body is sotnewhal difficult for us to undeistand. hut 
actually it may be supposed that the dialogue represonhi 
the battle in the unlortiuiate man's mind between the 
desire for freedom frotn bodily pani on the one band, and 
the dread of deatli on the other. 

** Recollect,“ says the life-loving soul, '* tliat burial is 
lamentation and a biinger of tears, caiising a man to be 
full of sorrow. It is taking a man from bis houKt and 
castiitg Slim out upon the heights (of the desert}. But 
you will not Ik going up there that you may see the sun, 
'rhere are those who build ttheir tombsl to red granite, 
who construct their sepulchres within a pyramid; there are 
those who (lie) splendidly in splendid stmetures , , . 

But their memcuial altars are as forsaken as arc (the 
bodies of} those weary-ones who, without a surviving 
lelatiw, die on the patliwuy across the iuumlation, the 
flood taking hold of them on tht one side, the heat {ol 
the sun) on the other, and to whom (atone) the fish along 
the brint iif the water speak. Hearken to me !—^pursue 
the gladness of iho day and forget sorrow," 

But the TTiiin does not fear death so greatly as he dreads 
life now that his body has become hMcous and an object 
to be sfauimcd by others, ■' My name," he cries in the 
bitterness of hb distress, " h more honibk than the 
stench of a (dead) bird on a suminer day when the sun is 
hot- . . . Yea, mv name is more ahhorreiit than a 

woman agdnst whom go^p is told to her husband,' 
He then burst into a tirade against humanity in general, 
" The (juiet man perishes," he declares ; " the bold-faced 
walk abroad. Hearts are full of thieving ; the (only} 
pian in whom one can trust is ha of no understanding 
... I am burdened with misery, and brn'e no faithful 

frifiid i w V a 

Tliea, ia Uie of his miixip he utters a wekonie to 

Death which will stand for all lime amongst tlie greatest 
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poems m existience. The brevity of hb Tnetaphors, 
whicli are yet amply descriptive, are reiomiscent the 
best Japanese poet^)^ and 5h<Tw the saitnc masterly 
handling of the stmctnic ol imaginijitioit^ tlie same ability 
in the section of the esacntial materials for the formatloti 
oi a mind-pictare. 

" Death before me today 

Like mcovei^ of a ahJc ouiii i 

like |aing out into tbo gardea aftttr an iline^ 

Deatb H bd^rtTe mt bxliLy 
likfl the fcugrance of myrrh : 

Like sitting under n «aJl on a -vindy day. 

Dunlii is b^re lue todny 

Like the soeni of iotna tlo^era i 

Like nesting on the rnguistdi: to drink deep, 

ENsatJi it bclora me today 

like tiin Luujs ^ of tiK» ovvEdQwiiig water- ohannrL ^ 

Like tho Eotuni of a man from a ship of war to liis liousc^ 

Death is belom mo today 

like the dealing of (mist from) the sky ; 

Like a man fowling thnr-m toward that of wlikh ho was not aware- 
Death b before me today 
As a man emv^ to m bit homo 
When he haa spent years in taptrrity." 

I doubt whether, in the whole world^s 1[t(iratui'e« Death 
has ever been portrayed in more alluring fesluon or so 
scweetly sujtgiK Coaid onf but dunk of the experi<uice of 
tile's tenninatitm as being like that of going out from the 
monotony of the Eick-room into the vi vid Ir^hncss of the 
gafdtn. when one's senses are aJl quickmed by long 
absence from growing things^ truly Death would be a 
sensation which would timke all the distre^ of life worth 
white^ Or does the reader know the enchanlment of 
dtting upon the deck of a Nile-vessel when the steady 
north wind fiUs out the great sail above Ui/n* white 
against the deep blue of tlte sky, and driv^ the prow 
through the waters with die insistency of nature Itself ? 
Does he know that indsffinable senst of ieltabyity which 
la conveyed to a sailor by the ^tminlng sail spread above 
him in the sunlight ? Has he felt die canhdeiit exultation 
of that passage through the waters^ Mhm tlie mind, 
aware of the desdnatkm, b absorbed by die maje^iy of 
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the jouniicy ? Ev^n so. says our poet. Is Death; the 
triumjriiant nish fooraxid to ^ sure li^bour. The picture 
of tile over-flowiiig wattn'clmtincl is one that will best be 
appneiateii by those who have lived amongst the fields 
of Egypt. The farmer digs a rough channel through the 
soil wi^ bis hoe, and into tills he suddenly releases tlie 
water which bus been held bach awbik by a little hank of 
€arth, so that it rushes forward on to the rich ground, 
travelling along its appointed way in tlie sunlight. And 
to the joyful ovcrfiiiw of the cool water upon the prepanid 
earth the poet tells ns that Death is to be likened. 

The metaptiof in regard to the desiring of the mist 
requires to he tsepJained before its ejctreme beauty can be 
appreciated by those unfamiliar with EgypL Upon a, 
re^-covered Jake of the Delta a hunter'a canoe is silently 
propeUtnl tlirough the dense, while mist of early morning, 
as yet undissolved by the risen sun. Presently the little 
erofi comes to rest amidst the tuU stems of the papyrus- 
plants; and in the stillness of the morning the dvoring 
of the air is awaited, in order tliat the hunter may li:ara 
in w*hich diiectioa to move towards his quarry. Then, 
of a sadden, the sim brooks through the vapour, the white 
volume of the mist rolls aside, and he finds hinisdf uheady 
in full, dose view of the dock of duck and wHd-ferw! which 
he is seeking but of whose presence he was not aware. 
Even so is Death : the rending of the mist, and the sudden, 
projdmate vision of tliat wlilch stirs a hunter's heart. 

As the lines ol poem are reatl and their sense is 
roedved by the tiiain, the series of pictures spring into 
life in tlie imaginaaon aith a clarity which is evidence of 
jhe author's mastery in the si^lcction of worcLs. Each 
sentence b c.^pF&iaed with such lucidity, such poignancy, 
and such convincing brevity, that the brain responds 
almost antomaticaUy. Tbt moaning of the wonds leaps 
to the mind, the curtain swings up, the picture is seen 
in its perfcclion; and so clear is the visim tluit one is 
almost li^tii to read on and tiius to cliange the scene. 
Dut not only is a series of pictures called before the 
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ima^ncttlon i there is sUso their appli estiot> to the poet s 
imagciy ol Death; and. Knc by &te. the is 

introduced to mankind's ultimate tragedy in a ticw and 
wondrous aspect. 

In siBte oI this laudation of Death, the soul still protests 
against the destruction of its earthljf home; and ther^ 
upon the man desmibes the great privili^ enjoyed by 
" those who are ybndtir ", that b to say, the dead. 
Tlicy sit, he dedarvs, in the bi^ue of the sun and 
tmver^ the ^ like store; they shall converse 
^ce to face with the solar and shall not be repelled 
by them ; and they shall at last be able to InSict punbhr 
tnent for evil-doing wheTe putushnuml is due, and shall 
hold of the wicked in ^e manner of the living gods. 
The of an ultimate justice, and of the alnlity of the 
dead to dt In judgment' upon those who had wronged 
them in life, at lenj^ overcome the scruples of the soul: 
and th^embittered man b thus left free to put an end to 
hb cxbtehce. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

THE STORY OF THE SHIP^\T?ECKED 
SAILOR 

Whek the early Spamsh cxplocm led their expeditums 
to Flondti, tl was intention to find the Fountain d 
Peipetual Youth, tale of iti potent watee liaving reached 
Peter Uart>T as early as ijju. This desire to discover 
the things pertaining to Faiiylani] has been, ihrougbotit 
histoTy, one of the must futile sources of adventure. 
From the days -when the archaic Egyptians penetrated 
into the regtaos south of the Cataracts, where they be¬ 
lieved that the inhabitants were other than human and 
into Fount, die “ land of the Cods," the hope of Fairy¬ 
land has led men to search the face of the earth end to 
penetrate into its unknown placest. It been die dicntc 
of countless staries; U has supplied material for innitm- 
eiable songs. 

And in spite of the cirrmnanibiiiathUB of sdenoe about 
us, in spite of the hardening of all the tissues of our 
itnoginatkHi. in spite of the phentanenal development of 
the conunonpiace, thk desire for a glimpse of the miracu¬ 
lous is still set deeply in our hearts. The old <iutst of 
Foiry^iand is as active row (is ever it was. We still 
presume, in our unworthmees, to pass the hairicis, an d to 
walk upon those paths whidi lead to the enchanted 
forests and througii them to the dty of the Moon. At any 
momeot we ore ready to set forth, like Arthur's kni^ts, 
in scorch of the Holy Grad. 

Hi« explorer who penetrates into Central Africa in 
quest of King Solomon's mines is impelled by a hope 
ckeely akin to that of the Spaniards. The excavator 
who digs for the burred treasure of the Incas or of the 
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Egyptians is often kd by a deskc for the fabulous 
Seaiidi was ra:ently made in the w^tem ditsen of Egypt 
for a lost city oi bximidied capper; and the An^o* 
Egj^tiaii offtdaJ constantly urged by ardnlous natives 
to take across the vrilderntssa in <|uest of a tovm 

whose houses and temples are of pme gold. Wlukt ardiao- 
logist has not at some time given ear to the whispers 
that tell of long-lost treasures, of IcErgoitcn citi^p of 
Atlantis swaliowed by the sea ? It is not otdy the dnldrmi 
who love the tales of FairylancL How happily we have 
read Kipling's P»c^ of Fook*^ Hilt, Do la Motte Fooqu^'s 
Undin^t. Kinmeth Gralmin^s I’Fiwrf in ihc WUiowSt or 
F. W, Baines Ifidian Faiiy* pHys. such as 

Barriers Pekr Pan, and ^iaeierlinck's Bird have 

been enormousty successful. Say what we fairy 
still hold iheir old power over us* and stUl we turn 
to them as a relief from the comnionplaoo^ 

Some of ns, biiing to find Fairylaiwi upon earth, have 
transferred it to the kingdom of Death j and it Jii±s be^ 
come the hope for the fut’ore. Each Sunday in church 
the congregation of bnsmegs men and hard'-worked 
women set agid e the tlungs of their monotonmis life> and 
sing the songs of iMidless seardi. To the relhngnot^ 
of tlie organ they tell the tale of the Elysian Fields : they 
take thch itiifulfill^d desire for Fairyland and adjust it 
lu their deathless hope ol Heaven, They sing of crystal 
fountainSi of streets paved with goM, of meadows dressed 
with living grEcn where tliey dwell as children who 
now as exiles mourn k There everlasting spring abides 
and never-wiihering flowers; there ten thousand times 
ten thousand clad in sparkling rauuciil throng up the 
steeps of light. Here in the chureh the most unimagina^ 
live people cry aknid upon ihdr God for Fairyland. 

" Tlie to»le iiues of esfly rfavm. 

The bri|;lttno€4 of tiu day. 

Tli« tnitnscjiii cl the stiiuet oky^ 

How tist they lade away f 
OK ftir iho pofiy g^tca al Himven^ 

Otu Iot tho door . . 
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They kmve no of picturing the mcomprehensibk 
state of ihQ futurCp and they mterprei it> diid^lorCk in the 
terms of the feiify tale. 

I am iEidined to think that this sovereignty of the 
fairitai is bcixcfictaJ. Fairy talcs fill the piinds of the 
young with knowledge ol the kindly people who will 
reward witJi tnany gifts those who arc chaiitabTc to the 
old; they teach a code of chivalry that Inings as its 
rew^ tlic bve of the beautiful princess In the tower; 
they tell of dangers overcome by courage and pii^raever'^ 
nnee ; tliey suggest a contact with nature which otherwise 
might never be developed. Wlierc on^s and ajthangck 
overawe by thdf omuipotcnco. the jiucrcscupk fairka 
who can sit shiii^g upon a Tnushroom and dangle frntn the 
swaying stem oJ a bluebell, cany the tlioughts down the 
scale of life to the little and realty imponant things A 
sleepy child will rather believe that the Queen of the 
Fairks is acting sentiy upon the knob ot the bedpost than 
that an angel stands at the head of ilje cot with greal 
wings spread in protection^wings whidi suggest the 
probability of claws and a beak to match. 

Tlie dragons which can only be slain by the noble 
knightp the enchantments which esm only be broken by 
the outwitting of the evil witch, the lady who can only be 
won by perils bravely endured, fonu the material of 
moml k&kmi wliicb no other method uf tcadiing could 
so impress upon the youthful mind. 

And when mature years are attained the atmcKipbere 
of Pairylaud remains with ua. Hit tost songs of the littk 
people drift througlk tlie braiUK reealling the infimTe possi¬ 
bilities of beauty and goodEt^ which are so slightly out o( 
reach; t he forgotlen wonder eddves and brownies suggests 
itseil to U5 hqtri the hi-nrt of flowera and amidst the leaves 
of trees. The clear depths of the sea take half ibdr chairn 
from the uicmof y of the nuuroaid’s palace : the lienee of 
forests b rlcli with the cctpcciaTicy of the Knight of the 
GoldiUi Flume ; the Luge spaces of kitchens and coiridofs 
are hushed for the ocmccahn^l of Robdn GoodfeOow,. 
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it is thi- elusivEiiss. the ^rh^tmcnt of Faiiylaiid 
viiidt, for the mature mind, cotistitutes Le^ greatest viUue 
and cliann; it b a man's desire for the realms of Mid- 
sinnmirr-night that makes the huilding of those realms 
in otir childhood so Suable. We are coitstantlj? en¬ 
deavouring to recapture the grace of that in tangible 
kingdont, and the hope of ultimate success reiains the 
elasticity of tlie miacL Held fast by the stiffened joints 
of reason and closeted with the gout of soence, v,f are 
|ettert:d pTboners in the world unless there be the know¬ 
ledge that something eludes us to lead us on. Wc know 
quite well that the fairies do not e^ebt. but at the same 
time wc cannot deny that the elusive atmospliert: of 
Fairyland is one with that of our fondest dreams. 

has not, upon a grey morning, awakened from 
sleep with the knowledge that he has passed out from a 
kingdom of dream more dear than all the realms of real 
life ? Vainly we endeavour to recall the lost details, but 
only the impression lemains. That impression, hawever, 
warms the tone ol our whole day, and frames our thoughts 
as it wae with precious stones. Thus also It ts wfih the 
tnemeny of our childhood's idea of Fairyland : the im- 
presrion is recalled, the hrain peers forward, the thoughts 
go on tiptoe, and we fed that we have caught a glimpse 
cd Beauty. Indeed, the recollection of the atmosphere 
created hi our youthful minds by means of fairy tales is 
perhaps the most abundant of the sources of our know¬ 
ledge of Beauty in matme years, 

I do not suppose that 1 am alone in declaring that some 
of the most tender feelings of diiltlhood are inspired by 
the misfortunes of die Beast in the story of'' Be^ty 
the Beast **; and the Sleeping Beauty b the first love of 
many a anall boy. Man, from hb youth up. craves 
enchant ment t and though the business of life gives liini 
HD opportunity for indulging in day-dieams, tlnm: are 
lew of us bidccdi who have not at some time soU)^l the 
phantom isles and sought in vain. Theiv i$ no stormy 
night, when the wind means throu^ the trees, and the 
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ruioon-rack flics overbead, but takes something of Its 
niysteiy from the recaHoction of the cnehmitments of the 
(lark ages. The sun doc$ not sink into the sea the 

low-lying clouds but some vague thought is hpcuight to 
miiKl of thu undiarted hie ^vhereon tliat maiden lies 
sleeping whocse hair is dark as heaven's wrath, and whose 
breast is whiter like alabaster In the pathway of the mooiL 
Thae site ties in tlte dmmibd circle under the trees, where 
none may enter until that hour when some pile, lost 
mariner shall surprise the secret of the pathway, and, 
coming suddenly upon her, shall kiss her shadowed tips. 
Vaguo. elusive, undchned. as such fancies must be, they 
yet tinge tlic thoughts of almost every man at cGrtain 
moments of his life, and set liimseaidung for the enchant¬ 
ment of bygone days- Eagerly he looks for those 

*'. . MAgin caiemfmti opening tin the loam 

Ot sHjt. bj Landa fckrioni " i 

and it is the fact of their tmrtality that gives them thdr 
haunting value. 

The following story, preserved in a papj'rns now be¬ 
lieved to be at P^tragrad, describes a mysterious 
kknd whereon there dwelt a monster most lovable and 
most forlorn ; n otcalure so tenderly draw'n, Indeed, that 
the reader will not hul to enthrone him tn the little com¬ 
pany of the nobility of the kingdom of the fairy tale. 
Translations of the story by two or Uuue savattU have 
appeared \ but the present version, which 1 give in its 
liteml form, lias b«m prepared especially for nw by 
Ur. Alan Gardiner; and, coming from hhu, it may be 
said to be the last word of the science upon the subject 
of thi-s difficult text, which, after much study, I Imd to 
confess was beyond my powfjs as a student of the 
Ancient Egyptian language. 

lire scene vddi whicti the story opens is clearly indicated 
by the introductory sentences, though aciuadiy it is not 
described. A large war-gallcy liad come swtitging down 
the Nile trum the land of Wawat in tJu; south, the oars 
tloshing in the Nubian stmlight. On the left the gTikiiite 
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rocks of the isltuid of Bigefa towcTir<J oIjovo tht vcsse!; oa 
the right the iflaiid of Fhiioe, as yet devoid of buHdinga, 
rested placidJy on the blue i^'aters. Ahead were the docks 
of ShallaJ, where the clustered boats lay darkly agaictst 
the yellow of the desert, and busy groups of figures, 
loading and unloading cargoes, moved U> and fro over the 
sand. Away to the left, behind Bigeh, the distant roar 
of the First Cataract cottld be beard as the wateis wtmt 
rushing down fnom Kuhia across the fromier into Egypt, 

The great vessel had just rctunictt frcin tlic Little^ 
known country of Ethiopia, which bordered the Land of 
Ghosts, having its fnmeiers upon the shores of the sea that 
encircled the world; and the sailors were all stmming 
tiieir eyes towards these docks which fonrted the 
southernmost outpost of Egypt, their home. The greatest 
cxcitcincnt prevailed on deck ; Imt m the cabin, erected 
of vati-ooloiired cloth in the stem of the vessel, the Doble 
leader of die expedition which was now at its conclttsiou 
lay In a troubled sleep, tmtsing nervously upon Ids bed. 
His dreams were all of the terrible ordeal which was 
before him. He could take no pleasure in his liome^ 
coming, for he was driven ni^ craey by the tttouglit of 
entering the presence of tiic great Pharaoh himself in 
order to make Ids report. 

It is almost impossible to realise nowadays the agonies 
of mind that a man Lad to suffer who w'as obliged lo 
approach the Incamation of the sun upon earth, and to 
CTuve tlte indulgence of this gwl in rc^rd to any short¬ 
comings In the conduct of the affaiis entTuated to him. 
Of all the kings of die earth liic Pharaoh was the moat 
terrible, the most thorou^ily frightening. Not only dkl 
tic ficdd tire lives of his subjects in ttb hand to do with 
tliem os hr cheso, but he also controlled the welfare of 
their iinmorial souU i for, being a god, he had dominion 
over the realms of the dead. To be censured by the 
Phoraoli was to be mtcouirnunicated from the pleasures of 
this earth and outlawed from the fair estate of heaven. 
A well-known Egyptian noble named Smube. the hero of 
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a fine ol advcnturt, d<^crihes htasdf as petrified mth 
terror whtn I 1 & entered tlie audienw tfiamber. 1 
stretched myself on my stomai^/' he writes, ** and be^ 
came mKonscious before ium (the Flmracih)i Hus god 
addressed me kindly, but I as a miUi overLaken by 
the IwiUghC: my soul departed^ my flesh tronbled ; my 
heart was no mott in my body that I should know life 
from dealh/"^ Similarly another personage writes; 
" Remember the day of brmging the tribute, whm thou 
pa^^t into the Prtsenc^ under tht window, the nobha 
on each ride before tus Majesty* the nobles and ambas¬ 
sadors (?) of all countries. They stand and ga^e at the 
tribute, while thou fcarest and sbrinitesl hack, and thy 
hand k weak, and tliou know'est not whether it k life or 
death that is before thee i and tliou art bravrf (only) in 
praying to thy gods ^ ^ Save me, prosper me this one 
dme.' 

Of the Phaiajoli it is written— 

" ThinQ eye b olcwr than the «tiu^ ot bca.v«u ; 

Thou iarOxi than the sun. 

1| I s|ieak aiax otf+ thine h^on ^ 
ir 1 do a hidden d«l, ihiau eye *w* 

Or again— 

Ttic god of taste is In thy moulh. 

The god of knowledge in thy Iwart; 

Thy Umgue le ivnUir^od in U» temple of truth ) 

God is Sifted uiKkti ihy 

To tnect lace to fcicc this aj]-!mowiiig, aU-siienig. celestial 
cnature, ironi whom there coulii be no secrets hid aor 
any fivilt oonccoled, was an ordeal U» wbidt a man might 
look forward with utter himor. It was thU tarihle 
diead that, in tlie tale with which we are now ooncemnl, 
Ldd the cDptnin ol thU Nubian vessel in agony upon bb 
couch. 

As he lay there, biitng his finger-nails, one of the ship's 
ofheers, liimse lf a former leader of oKpcdiliions, entered 
the cabin to announice their arrival at the Shalkl docks, 

rSinaha. 2S4-3ie. »Ptp)mii Kutlor, S, l-t. 

^ Ajwtwil £%pyrl, L * K'fcdifefcn itulii. 
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" Gtx>d news, piriEd:t:,'* he saiil cheexfiilly to tus writhing 
tnasicr. ” Look^ wb hava reachtrd home. They have 
taken tile mallei and driven tn the mocrring'post: the 
ship's cable has been pal on Eand. There is inerrynmking 
and thankBgiving, and every man is embracing bis iellaw. 
Our crew has ceturoed tinscathed, withoat loss to our 
soldiers. Wo have readied tlie end of Wawat, we have 
pas^ Higeh. Vos. indeed, we have retimn-d safely ; 
WG have readied our own land.'* 

At this the prince sesns to have groaned anew, much 
to the distress of hb friend, who could but urge him to 
pruU himself together and lo play the man. 

'* listen to me. prince/' he begged," for I am one void of 
exaggeration. Wash 5*oarseif, pour water on your Angers.*' 
The wretched man replied, it would seem, with a 
repetition of hts fears ; whereupon the oM saUur seems to 
have sat down by his side and to have given him a word 
of advice as to how he atiould behave in the king's 
preencc. " Make answer when you are addressed,” he 
said •, " sfKsiJc to the king with a heart in you ; answer 
without restraim. For it is a man's mouth that saves 
him , . . But do as you will: to talk tu you b weari¬ 
some (to you}.*’ 

Presently the old sailor was sebed with an idea. He 
would tell a story, no matter whether it were strictly true 
or not, in which his Own adventures should be set forth. 
He would dfsmbe how he was wrecked upon an unknown 
ndond. how he was saved from death, and how', on tib 
return, he was conducted into the PhsraoL’s presence. 
A uorraiive ot his own experieaces before lus soverogn 
might give heart to liis captain, and miglit ehectualiy lift 
the intukrabLc burden of dread JrWi tljtr princely 
shoulders. 

" I will relate to you," he began, ” a similar thing which 
befell me my very self. 1 was making a journey to the 
minus of tlie sovereign . . ,’* 

The prince may here be supposed to have sat up and 
given gloomy attenUou to hb friend's words, for Egyptians 
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«[ all aged have kned a gtxMl story, and lali^ »f advisttare 
in the armili in cafiy thnes, roost acccplabJu. Htc 
royal gold-mine^ rcfenvd to 'wctro probably situated at tlie 
southiTTmuost end of the easum Eg^’piian tksert. To 
reach Ificm one ^‘uultl take sliip from Koesoir or some 
other Red Sea part, sail down the coast to tlic trontiei^ of 
Pount, the roodem Somaliland, and then travel inland by 
caravan, It was a penhnu undcrtaioDg, and, at the lime 
when this story was written, the immicy roust have fur* 
oished Diatcrial for ammdng yams, 

“ I went denvn on the (iteat Green Sea,*' continued the 
speaker." in a ship one hundred and City cubits' in length 
and forty cubhs in breadth, and in it were a hundred and 
hfty sailors, picked men of Egypt- They scanned the 
heavcnia and ^y scanned tlic eartli, and liudr hearts were 
stouter Qian lifHi-c. They foretold the stoirn or ever it 
came, and the tcropest when as yet it was not-" 

A siorru ar«e while they were out ol sight of land, and 
rapidly inrreased in viobroce, until the waves, according 
to the veiy restiainod estimate of the uarralor, were dght 
cubits high—that is to say, about thirteen or fourteen 
feet. To one who was accustomed to the wav^ cif the 
Nik, and was not fimiiliar with those of the Red Sea. this 
-would be a great height; and tiie passage Uius suggests 
that the scribe was an unirarelkd roan. A vcaod iS 150 
cuhiiSj or about 250 feet, in length might have been 
expected to ride out a storen of this magnitude; but, 
according to the story, she went to pieoes, and the wiiide 
ship's company. wjUi the nin^ exception ol the telkr of 
the tale, were diawacd. Ihe survivor managed to ding 
to a plank of wood, which was driven by the wind towards 
the shores ol on uncharted island, and here at length he 
was cast up by die wavesL 

Not for from the besudi there was a small thidtet, and 
to this the castaway hostimcd. dudlering therein from 
the futy ol the stunn. For three da>'B lu iki-'p di^pair lie 
lay hidden. " without a coroiunku,*' as be naid. " save 

" Tlw cubit m fodwi. 
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my heiin ; but at last the tempest stibsided, Ihir sms 
shcme in the heavens cncc and vhe fiifsnsh^ murme; 

was able to go in search of IockI, wbich« to bis ddigbl. he 
found iit abundance. 

The scene upon which he gazed as he pluc-ked tlie fruit 
of the laden trees was most, mysteriotis, and all that he saw 
around him must have had an appearance not akogelhiir 
consistent with mdity, for, indeed, the island was not 
reaL It had been called into existence, perhaps, at the 
bidding of ^nir god to rdieve the tedium of an ctenml 
afternoon, and suddenly it bad appeared, floating upon 
the blue waters of the ocean* How long U had remained 
tbere, how long it would still remain, none could teU, for 
at any momenl the mind of the gpd might be diverted, 
and instantly it would dl^lve and ^'anish as would a 
dream. BeneatlL the isle the seas moved, and there in 
the darkniiss the fehes of die deep, with luminous, rnund 
eyes, to and fro^ nibbling the roots oi the trees 

oho VC them. Ovshead the heavens stretched, and 
atxmnd about spread the expanse of the sea upon which 
lui Uvuig thing mighL be si.™, save only the dolpldns as 
they kapt in the sunshine and sank again amidst die 
gleaming spray. 

There was abundant vegetation upon the Island, but 
It does not appear to have iooked quite real. The fig- 
trees were heavy with fnrit, the vines were festooned from 
bough to bougli, hung with clusters of grapes, and pome- 
granatES were ripe for the plucking* But there seems to 
have been an uneorthllness about Ujem, as though a dci'p 
imeliaiitmerit wtire upon them. In the tangled under- 
growtli tlirougii which the bewildered sailer walked tlicre 
lay great melons and pumpkins. The breeze w^afted to 
hb nnstriU iJie smdl of tlie incetise-^uees ; and the scent 
of the llowuns. alter the storm, must have made every 
brEUtli. he breathed a pleasure of Paradise to bimn Moving 
over the luxuriant ground, he put up flights of wonderful 
birds whidi 5pe<! Urwarck the intmof, red, green, and 
golden^ ngainat the sky. Monkey:s cfaatterod at hhn from 
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the trees, and sFpning frem branch to branch amklst the 
dancing flowi*rs. In shadowed pools of clear water fiahes 
were to be seen, gHding amidst the reeds;; and amongst tlie 
rocks beside the sea the castaway could look down upon 
the creattires of the deep unprisoned between the tides. 

Food in all forms wus to hand, and he liad but to fill 
Ids arms with the good things which Fare had provided. 
" I found Ihcre/' hr ^d.figs, grapefi. md all mann er of 
goodly onions 7 and pomegranates were tlicre, 

and pumpkins of every kind. Fishes there and 

fowls ; ihete was noiiglil that lacking in U. I satis- 
fiH and set upon the ground tfir abundance of 

that with whidh my arms werb ftUed. I lock the firc- 
borcr and kindled a fire, and made a burnt-offering ui the 
gods/' 

Seated in the warm sunshine amidst the irees^ eating 
& roast fowl scanned with cuiions or some equally palat¬ 
able concoctioiip he seems to have found the life of a ship- 
wmcked mariner by no means m distressing as he had 
anticipated; and the wording of the narradve appears 
to be so amnged that an impression of cctmfortahle ea^ 
and seemity may surround his sunlit figore* Suddcnlyp 
howeverH all was changed f I heard,” said a sound 
as of thunder, and ! thought h mis the wa\T6 0f the sea," 
Then " the trees creaked and the earth trembied **; and, 
like the Egyptian that he was, he went down on his shaking 
hands and tmoes, and buried his face in the ground. 

At length ” 1 uncovered my face/* he deckred, " and 
I found it was a serpent that came^ of the length of thirty 
cubits'■'—about fiftv fcel—and his laU was more ihan 
two cubits " in diamettr, Hb sJdn wm averklii with 
gold, and his eyebrows were of real lapis and he 

wns exceeding perfect/* 

" He op<med Ids mouth to me/' he continued, as I lay 
on Tuy stomach before him, and sflld to me: ' Who 
broo^t thee* who brCFUght thee, lit tie one ?—who brought 
tliee ? If thou dulayest IQ tell me who brought thee to 
this island 1 wilt cause thee to know thyadf (again only) 
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wti£ii Ulou aiJles and tlijit wbiHi is not 

S«*Ti * ”—thai is ttt say, a ghiist. 

" Thua you spoke to mu," wliisp?red the old sailor, as 
though again addressing the serpent, ivko, in the lurtuturn 
of til esc adventans, had become oaco more a very 
present reality to him, " but 1 heard it noL X lay beime 
thee, and was uncoosdous.'^ 

Continuing his storv, lie told how the great serpent 
lifted him tenderly in his golden mouth, ami earned hiiri 
to his dweiUng-pIace, setting him down there viithout 
hurt, amongst the fmiGtrees and the flowers, 7'he 
Egyptian at once flung bimsetf upon his stomach before 
him, and lay there in a stupor ^ terror. The sarpeni, 
however, meant him no hium, and indeed looked down on 
him with taider pity as he questioned him orace more. 

" Who brought thee, who brought thee, littk one ? " 
he asked again, " Who brought thee to this island of 
the Great Green Sea. whereof the [undei) half is waves f *' 

On his hands and knees before the kindly monster the 
shipwrecked Egyptian managed to regain possession of 
his faculties sufliciently to give an account of himself. 

" 1 was going down to tJie raincs,'" he laitcted, on 
a mlssiou of the sovereign, in k ship ooe liimdred and fifty 
cubiU in iengUi and forty in breadth, and in it were one 
hundred and fifty sailors, picked men of Egypt. They 
scanned the hoavens and they scanned the earth, and 
their henna were atoutrr ilisto lions. They foretold the 
storm 01* ever it came, and tlie tempest when, as yet it was 
not. Every one of them his heart was stout and his arm 
strong beyond ids fellow. There was none impmven 
amongst them. The stann arose while we wferc on the 
Great Green Sea, before wa touched bud ; and as we 
sailed « redoubtixl {its strength), and the waves tlieteof 
were eight cubits. There was .a pknk of wood to which 
1 dung. The ship perfahecl. and of them that were in her 
not one was left saving me alone, who now your 

aide. And 1 was brou^it tu Um island by the waves of 
iJit Cim*4i 
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At pomt tile man to bave been overcome 

once more with tentir. siwl the serpent, thereftire, hastened 

to 

Feaf nnL little one/' he said in fab gentle voice ; 
** fear not. Let not thy (ace be H thou host 

come to me it is God who let thee hve^ who luu bronght 

th^ to thb phantom isle in whicb there is naught that is 
bekingp but it is fnli of idl good tMngs. Behold, thou 
shall pass month for month until thou ocoonipUsh four 
months upon this island. And a shall come fEom 
home, and sailors in it whom thou knowest^ and thou 
shaJt go home witit them, and shaft die in thine own diy/' 
** How glad is lie, " exdoimcd the old mariner as he 
related Ills adventures to the priucep how gUd is he diat 
recounts what he has CTperieuired wlteii the cakiiuty is 
passed I The prince^ no dnubt, replied with amekncholy 
gruntp and the thread of the story was once more taken up. 

There was a particular reason why the serpent should 
be touched and interested to hear how Providence had 
saved the Egyptian fmm death, for he himsielf had sur¬ 
vived a great calamity, and had been sav^ from an 
equally tcmble fate^ 33 he now proceeded to tubte, 

" t will tdl thee the like thereof." ho said. whicb 
happened tn tins island 1 dwelt herein with my brothtuSp 
and my diitdren were among them. Seventy-two ser¬ 
pents we w'cre. oil told, with my ofispriug and my brothers: 
nor have I yet mentioned to thee a little gid brought to 
me by fortune, A star came down, and dl these went 
up in domes. And it happened so that 1 was not together 
widi then) when they were conromed ; I was not in their 
midst. I could have died (of griel^ (or ihmi when I ftnniil 
them as a single pile of corpses.'* 

It is dear from the story thiLt this great serpent was 
intcnckd to be pictured as a sad and tonel5^ but most 
lovable, character. AU oione upon this ghostly isle, the 
last oj faifi race, one is to imagiiie him dreaming of the 
little girl who was taken from him^ togctlier with all his 
larnily. Although fabulous Mmsdf. and half divine, lie 
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yet tlic victim tpf tJie gods, and WM mode to suffer 
real in Ills utiieal existcfice- Day by day be 

wandned over his Jimited domain, twisting his golden 
body amidst the pimipkins, and rearing Iiimseif above the 
bg-itees, thundering down to the beach to salnte the 
passing doipliins, or sunning himself, a golden blaze, upon 
the TDcks. There lemained naught for him lo do but to 
await the cessation of the phantasy of his bfc ; and yet, 
though his lot was hard, he was ready at once to suhor* 
dtnate his sorrows to those ol lite shipwrecked sailor before 
him. 1^0 mure is said of his distress, hut with his next 
words be seems to have dianussec] his own misfortuniis, 
and to baVe attempted to comfort the Egyptian. 

” li tiiou art brave^'* he said, and restmintist thy 
longing, tiiou shaft press tfiy children to thy bosom and 
kiss thy wife, and bdiold thy house^that b the best of 
all things. Tliau shalt reach home, and ahoJt dwdi th^e 
amongst thy brothers.” 

** Thefeat.’' said the mariner. ” 1 cast me upon my 
stomach and touched the ground before him, and I said 
to him : ‘ I wiU tell of thy might to die Sovereign, I will 
cause him to be acquainted with thy greatness. 1 will 
let btrog to thee the p^fitme and spices, myrrh imd 
sweet^cented woods, and incense of tlie sanctnories 
«rhere>-widial every god b propitiated, I will recount all 
that has befallen me. and that which I Jiavc seen by Ms 
might ; and Uirv sluUl praise thee ui ilnu city hc&ire the 
magistrates of the enttne knd. 1 will slaughter to 
oxen as a burnt ^offering, geese will i pluck for thee, and 
I will Let bring lo tbtt: vessels laden with all the goodly 
things of Egypt, as may bo tfttly) done to a god who loves 
men in a distant land, a land unknown tome 

At these words the serpent opened his golden mouth 
and fell to bnghing. Tlie tliought that this little mortal, 
grovKlling before him, could believe himaw|f able to repay 
the kindnesses received tickled him hnmensdy. 

•• Hast thou not much incense (hens, then) ? ’* he 
lauglied. “ Art not become a lord of fmuldncensi: ? 
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Aad I. behold I am prm« of Poimt,'’ the land of pafumas, 
" and the inceosc. ikai is my vtiry owTi, As for the splcci 
whkli thou sayest sltaU iKr hnnight, they are the wealth 
of this bla<ul. But it shall happen when thou hast left 
this place, nevei sitalt thou see this Island rnDfe. for it 
shall be dumped to waves." 

The teHei of the stoiy does not relate in what manner 
he received this well-mcritefi reproof, The gentle mon- 
sttET, no doubt, svas tolerant oi his presumptaousness, and 
soon put him at his ease again. During the whole period 
of the Egyptian's residence on the iaiond. in fact, the 
golden serpent seems to have been mvaiiahly kind to him. 
Tlie days passed by like a happy dream, and the spelt of 
the island's enchantment possessed litm sj that, in. after 
times, the details oi tiie events of every day wtire lost in 
the dnglc ihusiem of the whole adventure. 

At the ship arrived, as It had been foretold, and the 
sailor watched pasdng over the hoay s«a towurds the 
mysterious shore. " I went and gut me up into a tail 
tree," h* said. " and 1 recognised those that were in it. 
And 1 went to report the matter (to iht serpent), and 
I found that he knew it." 

Very tenderly the great monster addressed him " Fare 
thee welL little one," he said- " Fare thee wdl to thy 
house. Mayest thou see thy chUdren and raise up a good 
name in thy dty. Behold, such are my wishes for thee." 

" Then." contlnnjMi the sailor, “ I laid me on my 
stomach, my arms were bended before him- And he gave 
me a freight of frankmcense, perfume and myrrh, sweet- 
sermted woods and anlimony. giraffe's taUs, great heaps 
of incense, elephant tusks, dogs, apes and baboons, and 
all manner of valuable things. And i loaded diem in 
that ship, and I laid myself on my stomach to moke 
thanksgiving to him. Then he said to me: " Behold, 
tliou 'ibj|11 come home in two monihs, and shall press thy 
children to thy bosom, and shoJt flourish in lljeir midst i 
and there thou sbalt be huried." 

To appreciate the ^ruhcancc of these lost words it is 
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necessary to remnmber what an imponant matter it wa& 
to on E^’ptian that he £];iou]d be buried in his native ctty< 
In oui own case the position upon tlic map of the place 
where we Uy down our du^arded bones is gonerally not 
of brst-rate importance and (he thought of being buried 
in forHgn lands docs not frighten us. ’tt'lietlier our body 
is to be packed away in ihr necropoLis of our city, or 
shovelled into a Imlc on the ontskiria of Timbttetoo, is not 
a matter of vital interest. There is a certam sentiment 
that leads us to desire intennent amidst huniliar scenes, 
hut it is subordinated with ease to other considerations. 
To tlic Egyptian, however, it was a matter of paramount 
importance. “ Wliat in a greater thing,'* says Sinuhe in 
the Ule of his adventures jn Asia, " than that I slioiild bo 
buried in the land in whuh I W'es bom ? " " Thou slialt 
not die in a lorelgn land ; Asiatics shall not conduct thev 
to the tomb/' says the Pharaoh to him ; aiul again. " it 
is no tittle thing that thou dtalt be buried without Asiati<^ 
conducting thee/' Them is a stela now preserved is 
Stuttgart, in which the deceased man asks those who pass 
his tomb to say a prayer for bis soul; and he adjures 
them in these words: " So truly as ye wish that ymff 
native gods sliould praise you, aad that ye should be 
escabhslicd in your seats, and that ye should hand down 
your ofFices to your children : that ye should reach your 
homes in safety, and recutmt your travels to your wives;— 
then say a prayer." dtc. 

Tljc scrptui was thus giving the castaway a projnise 
wlitclt meant motC’ to him than all ti}e other blesdngs, 
and it was with a light heart indeed that he ran down to 
the beach to greet his comiti3mten. " 1 went down to the 
shore where tiie sliip was," he continued, " srt d I colled to 
the soldiers which were in that ship, and 1 gave praises 
upon the shore to the lord of this island, and likewise did 
they whidj wen; in the ship," 

Then he stepped on board, the gangway was drawn up, 
and, with a great sweep of the uors, the ship passed out 
into liic open sea. Standing on deck amon^t ( hr new 
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carg^ii tlie officers fUicl theii rescued trietid bowed bw to 
the great serpcjit who towered above the trees at the 
water's edge, gteaming in Uie simshiue. " Fare thee wdJ, 
tittle oiif/' Iiis deep voice rtdled across the water ; and 
again they bowed in obdsance to him. Die main sal] was 
tmlurled to die w'ind, and tlie vessd scudded btavely 
across Uw Great Green Sea : but for sotne time yet they 
must have kept thek eyes upon the fair shape of the 
phantom island, as the trees blended into the hiiU and the 
hilts at last into the haee ;* and their vision must have 
been focussed upon that one gleaming point where the 
golden serpent, alone once more with his memories, 
watched the ship moving over the fairy seas. 

" So sailtsl we northwards,” said the sailor, fo the 
place of the Sovereign, and we reached home tn two 
months, in accordance with all that he liad said And 
I entered in before the Sovereign, aod I hroeght to him 
this tnbute vrMch J had taken away fram within this 
island. Then gave lie thanksgivings lor me before the 
magistrates of the entire land. And 1 was made a 
' FollowGr and was rewaiided with the serfs of sudt an 
one,'* 

The old sailor turned to the gloomy prince as he brought 
his stoiy to an end. " Look at me,''’ he exclaimed, ” now 
that 1 have reached land, now that 1 liavo seen {again in 
memory) what 1 have experienced. Hearten tbou to me. 
for bdiold, to hearken is good for men." 

But the prince only siglied the more deeply, and, with 
a despairing gesture, replied ‘ " Be noi (so) superioi, my 
friend I Dutli one give water to a bird on the eve, when 
it is to be slata on the morrow 1 " With these words the 
manuscript abruptly ends, and wc are supposed to leave 
the prince still disconsolate tn his cabin, while Jus friend, 
unable to cheer him, returns to hia duties on dude. 
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CHAPTER XVU 

THEBAN THIEVES 

Thebes was the ancient capital of Egyp^, and its ttmis 
are the most extensive in the Nile Valley- On the east 
bank of the river, at the modem towns of Luxor 
Kamak. there are the rentains of mighty temples ; and on 
the west bank, in the neighbourhood of tlie vilkge ^ 
Gurndi, tombs, mortuary chapels, and tcmplen UteraUy 
cover tie ground. The inlmbitants of these three places 
have for generations augmented their ^comta by a tralhc 
in antitpUiics, and the peasants of Gumch have, more 
espcdally, become famous as the most hardy pilferers of 
the tombs oi liiidr ancestors in all Egypt. In conducting 
this lucrative bmdnres they have lately had the iub- 
fortnne to be recognised as thieves and robbers by the 
Government, and it used to be one of my duties to point 
this out to them. As a matter of fact tluiy are no more 
thieves than you or I. ll is as natural for tlunti to scratch 
in the sand for aniiqnhies as it is for us to pick flowers by 
the rwadsiclc ; andquilics, like flowers, are the product of 
soil, and it fe largely because the one b liuire rare than the 
uthcr that Its promiscuous appropriation has been con¬ 
stituted an offence- The native who is sometimes child 
enou^ to put liis eyes out rather lIleui serve in tJus army* 
who will often suffo ah manner of wrongs rather than 
carry lib case to the local courti, mid who will hide hia 
roxjDcy under hb bed rather than trust it to the safest 
bank, is not likely In be inlcUigcnt enough lo realise il^t, 
on scientific grourub, he is committing a crime in iliggiug 
(or sciumbs- He b be^^ning to understand that in the 
eyes of th(« law he is a criminal, but ht has not yet Ic^t 
so to rizgord himself- i here ttamc him thief, fw ofucuiUy 
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that i&hts designation : but there is no sting in the word, 
nor is any tnsiJt intended. By ali cultured persons tlte 
robl)er>' of abti(|iiities must be regarded aa a grave oSence, 
af|H one uihlch has to be checked. But die point is 
cthicod i and what has the Theban to do wjdi ethics ? 

Tilt' robbery of antiquitiija is carried out in many 
didetent n'uvs and from many diKerent motives. Some* 
rimt'S if b ruinatiLk trta.sure liunting that the offidal has 
to dea! witij : sometimes it b advtmtnraus robbery with 
vtoJcnce; sometimes it is the taking advantage q{ chance 
discoveries; sometimes it is the pilfering of objects fotind 
in authorised excavations; and some times it b thu sttaling 
of fragiiieTits smashed from the walls of ancient motm- 
ments. All these forms of robbery, except the last, may 
call for die sympathy of every reader of tliese hnes who 
happens twt to have cultivated tiiat vaguely defined 
'»arclUBfilogical sonsfe " which is. practically, the product 
of ihb present gencratjon alone; and in the instances 
wludi ate lu'te to be given tin; point of view of the 

Tlicban thief " will l>e readily appiedalcd. 

Treasure hunting a relic of childhood that r emnins , 
like all other forms of tounuicv and adventun;. a penuan- 
ently youthful feature in our wom old hearts. It has been 
drilled into us by the tales of our bt^boodi and. th tator 
life, it has become part of that universal dcsitv to get 
something for notlung which ties behind our most houist 
efforts 10 obtain tlie goods of this world. Who lias not 
desired tht liiddetk weaJtli of the late Captain Kidd, or 
coveted the lost treasure of the Incas? I one® wrote an 
article which iv;is catttlcil Ercacwrimes fu Egypt, but 
the editor of the mugurim! in whiHCh it appeared luiatily 
altered tins*' weirds to TtMiute Huniins in Egypt, 
and thereby commanded the .utention of twice tlie num- 
licr of readcTS- Can wc wonder, then, ti).it this form of 
adventure is so often met with tii Egypt, this land of 
liiddcn treasure ? The Depattmeftt of Anti(|itttt& has 
pubiidicd a cullccbon of medueval tfUditiDtis with r^rd 
to this subject, whicii is knuivn as the Btiok of the Fearl. 
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In it one is toW the exact places where excavations sliould 
be "imV in order to lay bare the wealth of the ancients. 
Go to stich and such a spot/* says this curious book, 
*' and dig to the depth «f so many cubits, and you wli 
find a tiapdoot; iksc^d Uurougtt this and you will find 
a chamber wherein are forty jars filled with gold. Take 
what you want, and give thanks to God/' Many of the 
(Qtgj teferreil to have been literally hacked out of all 
recognitioo by the picks and spades of thousands of gold- 
seekers ; and it may be that sometiincs thdr efforts liave 
been rewarded, since a certain emount of genuine ihfor- 
mation is eaabodied in the tiadluons. Tlie late Sir Gaston 
Blaspero. Dlrector-Ceneral of the Cairo Museum, used to 
tell a story of how a native came to him asking pemnssion 
to exeavnle at a certain spot where he bdievod treasure 
to be hidden. Sir Gaston accompanied him to the pJace, 
and a tunnel was bored into wliat appealed to be virgin 
sand and rock. At the end of the first day’s work the 
fntilitv of bis labours was pointed out to the man, but He 
was not to be daunted. For two more days he stood 
watching the work from mom to nightfall with hope 
buraiiig in his eyes, and on the following morning his 
reward came. Suddenly the ground gave way before the 
jacks of the workmen, und a hole was seen leading into 
a fotgotten cave. In this mvc the tmpleiDcnts of some 
ineiUfVal coinos were discovered, and an amount of metal. 

and true, was found which had been used by them 
in the process of thdr busiiici^. 

A short ttm^ ugo a man applied for peniussion to per¬ 
form a smulur kind of excavation at a place called Mag 
Kanmdi. and in my alwence permiston was given him. 
On my return the following report was submitted: 
" . . . Having reached up tlie spot icidBcated the man 
started to blow the stones by means of the Denamita, 
Also he a lamb, thinking that there is a treasure, 

and that when, the lamb being sbught he will discover it 
at once." in plainer English, the man hud. blown up the 
rocks with dynainite, and had attempted to further his 
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efforts by sacrUicing a lamb to ibe ^;'<a who guarded the 
treasure. The djin, however, v^tis nul Uius to be pro¬ 
pitiated. und the gold of the Pharunhs was never found. 
More recently the ^vatdunen of the famous tempic of 
Der el Baliri found themselves in tiuublu owtag to the 
discover}' that part of the ancient pavement showed signs 
of having been raised^ stone by stonCf in order that the 
ground below might be searched (<«* tlie treasure which a 
tradition, sudi as Utose in the Book of tlie Pearl, had 
reported as l}'ing hid ihete. 

Almost as romantk and entertuniiiig as treasure 
h im ring b roblwiy with violence. We all remeiuber our 
boyhood's fascination for piracy, smuggling, and the 
profession of Dick Turpin ; and to the Tljebnn peasant, 
who is essentially youtlifnl in his ideas, tins fonn of for¬ 
tune hunting has irrcsistihle attractions. When a new 
tomb is dtscovened by authorised aichreologists, eBpoonlly 
when it is situated in some remote spot such as the Valley 
of the Kings^ tiiere is aJwa \*5 some fear of an armed raid; 
and tin? police guard die "spot night and day until the 
antUfulties have been, removed to Cairo. The workmeu 
who have beon tanplaryed in Uie excavation return to thde 
homes with wunderful tales of the wealth which ilie tomb 
centaina, and in the evening tl« discovery is discussed by 
the "wtHneii at the well wlicre the water is drawn for ih* 
village, with the result tliat it very soon assumes prodi¬ 
gious proportions, inflaiiiing the minds of all meu with 
tlic greed of gold. Visitor often ask why it is tba^t tho 
r niimmies of the Pharaohs are not left to lie each in its 
own to m b ; and it is arguai that they loot neither con¬ 
gruous nor dignih&d in the glass cases of the tnuseum. 
Tb»« answer is obvkms to all who know tlie country . put 
them bock in their tombs, and, witliout conUuuous pclico 
piutectioa, they will be broken into fragments by robbera, 
bolts and bars notwitlistanding. The expcrimimi of 
leaving the immimy and some of tlie antiquitks m siirtt 
has only once been tiicd, and il has not been a complete 
Giicccss. ft was done in the case of the tomb of 
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Atocnopliis 11 at Thebes, the mtiramy bt^ing LiiJ tn Sis 
irfiginal sarcwphafiiJS : and a model boat . wsed in one oi the 
fuTierul ceremcitiies, was tdso left tn thu tomb Otte iiiglit 
the six watdimt'n who wcfe in charge of the roynl tombs 
stated that they had be«i attacked b>' an armed force: 
fiTiiT the tomb in question was S4*n to have been entered, 
the iron doors been forced. The mununy of the 

Pharaoh was found lying on the door of the burial-hall, 
its chest smashed in ; and tlie boat bad disappeared, nor 
has it since been recovered. Tiie watchman sliowcd signs 
of having put up something of a Aght. their clothes beutg 
riddled with htdlet-hoLcs ; but here nnd thtie the clotJi 
looked muiJj as tliough U had iietai sing<^, whidi sug¬ 
gested, as did other evidence, that they themsdves liad 
fired the guns and had acted the struggle. Hic truth of 
tiic niattar will never be known, but its le^tn is obvious. 

Tfie muinmy was put back into its sarcophagus, and there 
it has remained secure ever since ; but one never know^s 
Low soon it win he draggal forUi once mnre to be 
searched &>c tile gold with whidi every native thinks it 
is ituifed. 

Some years ago an armed gang walked off witli a com¬ 
plete series of mortuary reliefs bdongiiig to a tomb at 
Sakkimh. They came bj' nigiit, overpowered the vratch- 
nien, loaded the blocks of stonti on to camds. and dis¬ 
appeared into the darkness. Sometimes it is an entire 
cemetery that Is attack^ ; and, if it happens tet he 
situated some miles fnom tile nearest poilce-station, a good 
deal of work can be done belorc die authorities get wind 
of die affair. One winter six hundred men set to work 
upon a pat<di of desert ground wliere a tomb liad been 
accidently found, and ere t received the news, they had 
rubbed a score of little graves, many of tvhidi must have i 
contained objects purchasabk' by die dealers in an¬ 
tiquities for qtute Luge sums uf raouey. At Abydbs a 
tomb which wht had just ducovered was raided by the 
villagers, and we only regained possession of it after a 
rapid exchange of shots, one of which came near ending 
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my own gny caxccr. Bnt how am ti^fn g the adventuro 
must h&ve been for the raiders 1 

31ie appropriation of treasure-trove come upon by 
chance, or the digging out of graves acddtntally da- 
covered, is a very natural forn» ot robbery' for the natives 
to indulge In, and one which commends itself to the sym- 
patliiis of all Uio^ not aciiveiv concerned in its suppies- 
son, Tliere ore very lew- persons even in western 
countries who would be wiliing to hand over to the 
Govenimeni a hoard of gold discovered in their own back 
garden. In Egyp^ ^ treasure- 

trove thus discovered belonged to the owner of the 
property ; and thus there was always a certain amount of 
excavation going on behind the walls of tlie houses. 11 is. 
still the law tliat the peasants may carry uway Uic accu¬ 
mulated rubbish on the tipper layers of ancient lovtu 
si tftf in order to use it as a fertiliser for their crops, since 
it oontaitts valuable phosphates. The work is supervuwi 
by walclimen. but this dots not prevent the sicaf^' of 
almost all the antiquities which aio found. As illf^ 
excavators, tiles* sehaihiit. or manure-diggers,, are the 
vrarsi odendets for they search for the pliosihalw in ^ 
manner of places, and are constantly coming upon tombs 
or nrins which they promptly dear of tlieir extents. 
One sees them driving their donkeys along the roads, each 
bden with a sack of miuiure. and it ia cohun that some 
of tJicsc sacks contain aniiqtiitie^. 

In Ttitbcs many of the natives live inside the tombs of 
the ancient nobles, these generally consisting of two or 
thr« rock-hdwn lialls from which a tunnel leads down to 

the burial chamber. Generally this wnnd b choked with 

tiibtis, and the owner of the home will perhaps wme u^n 
it by chance, and wiU dig it out. in the vain ho^ that 
carlitT plunderers have left some of the antiquiritt im- 
dbturbed. It recently happened that an entire ^y 
was asphyxiated while attenipiing to penetrate mto a 
pewlv-disctiviered tunnel, each rocinfaer entering to ascer¬ 
tain the fate of the pneviom explorer, and each being 
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ovcirCiante by tha gases. On one occasioa J was asked by 
a native to aecniiipony him down a tunnel, the enttance 
of wbjcb WES in hb stablt;, in ovrder to licw a sarcophagus 
which lay at the bottora. We each took a mndlc, and 
crouching down to avoid the low roof, wt descended the 
narrow, winding rabbil-bolc of a passage, the loow stones 
sliding beneath our feet The air w-as very foul; and 
below ns Uiere was a thunderous roar of thousands of 
wings beating throng the echoing passage—the winds of 
ovil-smcUing bats. Presently we reached tliis lutcom* 
fortablfl aone. So thickly did the bats hong from ihc 
ceiling that the rock itself aecmed to be black: i but as we 
advanced, and the creatures took to their wings, tliis 
black covering aeeined to peel off tlie grey rock. During 
the entire descent this rtirious spectacle of regularly 
receding blackness and advanting grey vas to be seen a 
yard or so in front of us. The toar of wings was now 
deafening, for the space into wtiich we were driving the 
bats was very oottfiued. ily guide shouted to me that we 
must ki them pass out of the tomb over our heads. We 
therefore croudied down, and a lew stones were flung into 
the darkm^ ahead. Then, with a roar and a rush of 
ail. tliey came, bumping into tts, enUnglmg themselves 
in our dotius, slapping our faces and hands with ihdr 
unwhotesome wings, and idinging to our fingers. At lost 
the thunder died away In the passage btibind us, and we 
wem able to advance more easily, though the ground was 
alive with the bats maimed in the frantic flight whidi iiad 
taken place, Ooundermg out of our way and squeaking 
shrill}'. The sarcophagus proved to be of no mtereat, so 
the encounter with the bats was tg no purpose. 

Tile pilfering of antiquities found during the course of 
authorised excavations is one of the most common forms 
of robbery. The overseer caimot always watch the work¬ 
men suffiricaily closely to prevent them pocketing the 
small objects whkh. they foul, and ii is an easy matter to 
carry off the stolen goods even ihou^ the men are 
searched at tlio end of the day, A little girl minding her 
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bither's sheep and goats in the DfigUbourbiKxl of the 
excavations, and apparently occtip3dn!g her hands with 
the spinning of Has. is perhaps the receiver of the objects. 
Tlius it is more profitable to dig for antiquities even in 
authorised excavations Uum to work the water-hoist, 
which is one of the usual occupations of the peasant, 
EuULng the luastine-pole down, and swinging it up again 
with its load of water many thousands of times io a day, 
is monotonous work ; whereasdigging in the ground, with 
the eyes keenly watching lor tlie appt?arance of antiquiiies, 
is alwrays interesting and exciting. And why should the 
digger refrain from, appropriating the objects whkh ids 
pick reveals ? If he do not tnake use of his opportuniths 
and carry off the antiquities, the Western dir^tor of the 
works will take them to his own country and sell them 
for hia own profit. All natives believe that the arcliEBo- 
logists work for the purpose of making money. Speaking 
of Professor Flinders I’ctrie, a peasant said to me ouce : 
" He has worked five^and-twcniy years now ; be must be 
twry rich.” He would never belLcve tliai the antiquities 
were givmi to museoms without any payment being made 
to the finder. 

The steaUng of fragments broken out of the walls of 
'■ show '* monumentB is almost the only lonti of robbery 
which will receive general conde mnation . That this 
vandalism is also distasteful to the natives tlicmselves is 
shown by the fact that several bettcT-cla^ Egyptians 
living in neighbourhood of Thebes snbscribod, at my 
invitation, the sum of £50 lor the protection of certain 
beautiful tombs. When they ivere shown tlie works 
undertaken with theiE money, they expressed themselves 
in & letter to me os being “ pleased with tlie delicate 
inscriptions in tlu: tombs, hut very awiuUy angry at tljc 
damage wliicb the devils of ignorant people bad nudc.‘' 
A native of moderate tnielUgence can quite appreciate 
the onpunent that whereas the continugus wjirfan! bc- 
tweeji the agents of the Deportment of Antiquities and 
the illegal excavator? of small graves is what might be 
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called fln Lonourablc gauie. the sroashitig of public luonu- 
mentd cuuuot bi: cxillcd lair-play frora whiitcvcr poiut^of 
vie^v Ihi: matter U apptoaclied. Often revenge or spite 
b the cause of tlib damage. It is someumes necessary to 
act with severity to tiu- peasants who iniriiigc the rules- 
oi the Xtepartmenl, but a strious danger lies in such 
action, for it is tlxe nature of the Thebans to revenge 
thouiselves not on the othcial directly: but on Uic momi- 
tneitis which he is known lo love. Two years ago a 
native illegally buUt himself s house oft Govcmiueiit 
ground, and 1 was obliged to go through the fuimaUly of 
piuUtng it dovfn. which 1 did by oblh^g him to remove a 
ftjw layers of brickworlt aiomul the walb. A short time 
aftervr'iLids a Jaimous tomb was broken into and a part oi 
the paintings destroyed : and there was enough evidence 
to show that the owner of t his house was the culpnt* 
though unfortunately he could not be convicted. Dne 
man actually Imd the audacity to vram me dial any 
severity on my port would be met by Jestrucliou of 
monumsuts. Under these drcmnstances an official finds 
himself ii) a dUcimna. li he mantains the dignity and 
prestige of his Department by punishing any oflencea 
against it. he eiuhuigeiB the very objects for the ewe of 
which be is ttsponsiblc: and it is hard to say whether 
under a lax or a severe administration the mote damage 
would be done. 

Tlie produce of these \-arious fotjns of robbery is easily 
disposed of. Wlien once tlie antiquities have passed into 
Uie hands of the dealers there is little chance of further 
trouble. The dealer can, always say that he came into 
possession of an object years ago, before the antiquity 
laws were made, and it is almost impossible to prove that 
be did not. Vou may Have the body of a statue and he 
the h^’ad ' he cun always damage the line of breakage., 
and say that the head does not belong to that statue, or. 
if the oKiufiCtioit b too obvious, he can say that he found 
the while excavating twenty years agn on the site 
where now you have found the body. Nor b it desimblft 
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to factD? an action against the man in a ca£« of this kind, 
for it might go against Uic afiicbil. DeaHng in antiquLtiiJS 
is regarded as a |M:tfectIy bonotitable business. The 
ofiidoi. ciawling abiiut the desert on Ids stomach in the 
bitter cold of a winter’s n^ht in order to b«ild up a convoy 
of stolen antiquities, may use hard language in regard to 
the trade, but he can see that in the eyes of Uie natives 
there is not much against it. One of the TtielMJi dealers 
led so holy a life that he will assuredly be nsgnrdcd as a 
saint Ijy fwtiuc gcnenLtlotiH. 

Tlic sale of small antiquities to tourists was prohibited 
by me on the public roads, except at certain places: but 
of course it could be done with impunity by tlte exercise 
of a little care. Men and boys and even Uttle ^Is as they 
pass wQi stare at you with studying eyes, and ji you seem 
to be a likely purchaser, they will draw from the folds of 
their garments some Utth- object which they will offer for 
sale. Along the road in the ^oiy' of the setting son dieie 
will come as hue a young man as you will see on a day s 
tniuch. Surely he is bent on some noble mission ; what 
lo tty thoughts are occupiung his mind , you wonder. But. 
as you pass, out comes the scarab from his iMicket, and 
lie ^outs, Wanty scarab, mister ?■—tw'o sliillin*," while 
you ride on your way a greater cynic than before. 

Some years ago a lar^ insciiljcjd stone was stolen.from 
a certain temple, and was promptly sold to a man who 
sometimes traded in such objects. This man carried the 
stone. ludden in a sack of grain, to the house of a friend, 
and having deposited it in a place of hiding, tramped 
home, with his stick across bis sbouldera, in an attitude 
of deep unconcern. An enemy of hU. however, had 
watdied bim, and promptly gave information. Acting 
on thb tlic police set out to search the house. When we 
reached the entrance wc were met by the owner, and a 
warrant was shown to him. A heated argument followed, 
at the end of which the infuriated man waved us m with 
a magnilkent ami most dranuitk: gestnre, Tlicre were 
some twenty tooim in the house, and the stifling heat of 
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a July no<iu madt die task nuue tw ^njayabk. Tlie 
pclkjt inspector was ejitriemcly thorough iu lus work, and 
DM hour b^d ptassed before ihwet rooms liiul betm seorthed. 
He looked into the cupboards, went down on his knees 
to peer into the ovens, stood on tiptoe to search the 
wooden shelves was a heavy stone which we 
w^dre Tookiug foe}, hunted under the mats, and even peeptsd 
into a liltle lobacoo-lin. In one of the rooms tlicrc were 
three or lour beds armnged along tho middle of the fliior. 
Tlin inspector pulliitl oil the mattre&scs, and out from 
under each then> leapt a dozen rals> which, iJ 1 may be 
believed, made for the walk and ran straight up them, 
disappearing in the rafter-holes at the top. The sight of 
counUfss rats huir^ing up perptndicuhir walls may be 
fajniliar to sotne pcople, but, bfdng abstemious, 1 venture 
to call it an amazing spectadc^ worthy ol recordp Then 
came the opcnjng of one or two traveiling-trunks. The 
inspector ran his hand ihrotigh the cioihiE:s which lay 
riierein. and out jumped a few more rats, which likevdse 
went up the u-alls^ The searching of the remaining rooms 
carried us wcU thruu^i the afternoon ; and at Inst, hot 
and weary; we dectdisd to abandon the hunt. Two nights 
Later a man was S 4 ?en w^alking aw^ay imm the house with 
a heavy sack on liJs back : and the stoni: is now^ no doubt, 
in tilt: Western hemisphere, 

I miist here i^kte the story of a v<3y r^^imrkable '*deal 
in wbidt 1 became involved, and whkh caused quite a 
sensation in Cairo in the winter nf 191^-13, 

One of my native inspectors come to me in Cairo one 
day, imd reported that stronev events were taking place 
by night at a cert^ point upon the Suez Canal. Some 
Bedouin were camped in llte desert upon ttie far side oi 
the Canal, and were said to be In possession of hn* 
antique hronre^i whidi were believed lo Imve come from 
Turkey or Syria ; and a C 3 ertmn Bulgarian dealer, named 
Nikola Vamam^ was endeavouring to purchase these and 
tfi bring than sc^croUy into Eg}!?! for sale, I therefore 
gave the mspcctor tljc nt^cessaiy instructions^ with the 
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result tluit as soon as Nikola had made liis purchase he 
was asked to bring the objects to Uw neawst office the 
Department of Antici«ities, whkh happened lo be at the 
to^n of Zagarig, land tliert to give me the opportunity of 
buying tliem from him for tlie Cairo museum. Now it so 
happened that one of the Dipluniadc Secretaries at ^ Utc 
Britirii Agency was ansiuus to finance some excavations 
amongst the ruins of the ancient Biibastis^ near Zagmig *' 
and when I went down by train a lew days later to loot 
at these bronzes, he came witli me to toot at the site of 
his proposed excavations. 

This simple lact caused all the trouble which I am about 
to 'relate ; for destiny moved in the followup ?nanrer. 
The coming of the Diplomatic Secretary, shining in the 
reflected glory of liis chief, Lord Kitchener, was te^ 
graphed to the Egyptian ptwinctal Covemor, w-ho lived 
at 7 ri* g^« E; the Goventor met us and took us in semi* 
state to lunch with him; Nikola Vamam saw Uic 
procession, thought the whole niig!it of the British Empire 
had come to seize his antiquities, dashed oS to the 
Inspector's nihee, bribed the native clerk in chaige to 
hide the one and only fine piece in the collection, and tiien 
sat down to await our arrival, satisfied that, etren il we 
all the pieces, he would still be in poss^on of tile 
important bronze staiuetie wtiicb now was hidden under 
n couch in an adioinlng roaOL 

Later, when we came to the office, 1 decided at once 
that the bronzes which ■«'«« shown to me were not worth 
purchasing for the naticn ; am), when we returned to 
Cairo. I described tltcm to the head of the Museum, Sir 
Gaston Maspero, and 'wc oflicially rejected them. Their 
owner, therefore, went to the office to claim them : and 
his rage may be imagined when the rogue of a chtflt, whom 
he liad brlK-d to hide the best piece. looked him to the 
and told him that he must have been bewitch td, for 
no bronze had cvijr been bidden at all. A lie of kind, 
which sounds so blatunt to our ears, can easily p^ss 
muster in Egypt by the totroduction of this suggestion 
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that this victim has hem bewitched; for it is commmi 
knowlrdge tlicre Uiat persons who have iallcn imo the 
power of tilt djins often believe themselves poisessed of 
imaginary w*callh. 

angry and perplexed, al length decided to come 
to me in Cairo aiwi to confess the truth ; ami he arrived, 
a very tragic fignre, vdth tears pourh^ from bis eyes, 

■* 1 listened to that wicked clerk/' he ** who told me 
that Lord Kitchentr's Secretary would certainly sebfie the 
om: good bron:£c for England, or you wyuld seice it lur 
Cairo; and now my deceit has turned upon myself/* 
tic paced about the romn, wringing hia hands, as tui spoke ; 
and 1 eoiild but forgive Idm hb deception, wiiidi had been 
dur IP a very miturai fear, and promise to do my best lo 
recover the hronAe for him since he had lw$t it w^hile it 
bad been at the office of jny Department- 

As a result of the steps which I tbok« the di^k was 
arrested, but denifrd all knowledge oE the siolen anli^iuity « 
Nikola. meanwhikK more or Ltss btngh'd the house of Ihc 
clerk, and was ciuLsed out by the inmaies at the point of 
a revolwr; at hjagth, after strange adventures m 
the native underworld, W'e traced the brouisc to a well* 
known Arab dcaiur, who, of course, ckcliired iliat he knew 
noLbiug uf ilie matter. 

I then invited the above-mentioned Diplontatic 
tar>% au<l a well-known coUcague of Ids at the British 
Agemry to help nrfc, my idea being that the l^iii of the 
redpubtabte Lord KjtcheneT» which had been lire cauM 
of the trouble, might now be employod to some purpose; 
and tlif^e two good fti'ends readily Joined in the linat. 
Space will not dlow me to deseri^ the exdiiiig events 
whldi foUuwtd^ a n*! i.vliidi might liave formed the plot 
oi u Sltcrtock |ialinc& adventurc^our trapping ihs Aiab 
dealer and holding hin^ prisoner while a certain hidingr^ 
plaGi^ oE his was ^ the sciaits which he caused 

us lo follow up ; our i'ltol txuipcraiiuii witli him, and the 
giving of a time-limit in w'hich lie wivs to cnnfcss if he 
wiiihcd to save him^f from the deepest and darkest 
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<li.uigcon in Cairo. Suffice it to say that, one minute 
bofort the tinuj-littut exjurEd, the man conicsaed that he 
had bought the missing bronze imm the Zagazig derk. 
and had it to a weD-knowii Italian ikaJ^. 

Wc then approached this btter deaki. Idling him that 
the obj(XT which he had bougltl had been iftolen from 
Nikola, and musi be mtorned : ond, after further adven¬ 
tures, the bronze was at Inst handed back, to Its owatj, 
who ciuue to ttifi and, with tears of gratitude, ble^sd me 
atiti my posterity utito the end of the world. 

Up to this point I had not seen the obiect in question ; 
but now my two friends saw it and described it to me, 
and again I discussed with Sir Gaston Maspero the desira¬ 
bility of puidiasitig it for tiic Museum- He objected, 
hoWEver, to spend public moni^ on at) antiquity foi^d 
outside Egypt ^ and he therefore gave Nikola pennissiDn 
to dispose of vt as be pleased. The man promptly ofleied 
it to one of these two friciids of inioE, who as promptly 
bought it: and I then saw it for the hfsi tiniL. It repre¬ 
sented a boy dressed in the ancicfH costume of Anuetiia 
or Media, and wearing tlm roy^ crown of Armenia such 
aa that seen cm the coins of Tigrancs; und it evidently 
dated from Rcnuio times. It was more interesting than 
■, hut it was certainly imijicnscly valuable : and. 
jmviiig suggested to its new owner lliai lie should give 
some big museiun the opportunity of purchasing it, I 
introdur^d him to the representative of tile Metropolitan 
Mu&cum of New York, who, however, did not take the 
matter up. 

My friend later e.cpLiined to his colleague and myself 
tiiat lie cunld not think of claiming sole posstsaion of this 
statuette, wnce we three tngetlier had rociicd it and 
brought it buck to its original owner, and that, il it were 
sold, he would wish us to have a share of the profits. 
He tliHi placed tlie figure in the bands of a well-known 
and at length U wa^ sold for a rather dis- 
ajiip'^inting sum. 

Such was my otdy pctsunal advmture into commerGe ; 
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aild cvm this. acddcnUl as it was, would not liave been 
pennissibk had the brott^e been Egyptian, or foaiid m 
Egypt, or had it been an object which Uie Cairo Museum 
to liave aoquifed. 

The attempt to regain a lost antiquity is seldom 
crowned with success, It b so extremdy difficult to 
obtain reliable intormation; and as soon as a man b 
suspected his coemies will nish iti witii false accusations, 
Tbirty-dght separate accusations were sent in against 
^ bead watchman durtng the hrst days after the 

fact had leaked out that be was under suspidou, Not 
one of them could be sliown to be true. Sometimes one 
man wiD liring a cliarge against another for the belter- 
menl of his own inierests. Here is a letter from a Vi'atiii- 
man who had ^signed, but wished to rejoin. To bis 
Excc. Chief Director of die lembels. I have hoaour to 
inform that 1 am your aerrant X, watchman on the 
tembds before this time. Sir from one ywr ago I work 
in the Santruple (fj as a watchman about four years a^. 
And 1 not nmite anytMng wrong and your Extc- 
nij2. Now I want to work in my place in the icmbd. 
because the man which in it be not attinti vc to ^lis. ^ 
always in the oofiee . . . He al«> ^ scribed 

stones. Please yqur order to point me agaui. 
sitrvant, X." " The coffee " is, of course, the eafi ?«uch 
adjoins the templii. 

Once a vxjung man came to me with accusa^uoii 
against hta own iather, who, ho said, had stolen a stiitu- 
ette. The tale whidi he told was dnmmstantial, 
was hotly dpjjkd hy his inluriated jareat. He bok^, 
however, a trifle mon; honest than his fatlier, and when 
a yontlger brother was brought in as witmiss. one felt tliat 
the guilt fli thr old man would be the probable findings 
The boy stared steadfastly at the ground lor some 
moment^k however^ and ihen launched out into an 
elaborate explanation of the wluile afiasr- He said t _ 
he asked Jiis father to lend him four pamids, hut the 
lutii refusticL The son msisted that that sum was 
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dae to him as lus share ta sonic transaction, and pointed 
out tliai thouj^ hr onJy atdeed ior h as a loan, he bad in 
jeaiity a claim to It. The old man reftLsed to iiand it 
over, and the son tbeitdore, waited his opportunity and 
stole it fitRn his house, carrying it oft trhnnphantly to bis 
own establishment. Here he (^ve U into the charge of 
his young uife, and went about his busine^. The father, 
however, guessed where themoucy had gone : and while 
his son was otit, invadetl his house, beat his danghter-in- 
law on the soles of her feet undl she confessed where the 
nicun^- was hidden, and then, having obtained it, returned 
to Ills home. 'U’heu the. sou came back to bb house he 
leamt what had happened, and, out of sjute, at once 
peepared the accusation which he had brought to me. 
The story appeared to be true in so far as the quarrel over 
the money was concemed, but that the accusation wu.s 
invented proved to be untmo- 

Sonurtimes the peasants have such honest faces that it 
is difficult to beHfive that they are guilty of deceit. A 
lady came to the camp of a certain party of e^tcavators 
at Thebes. Imlding in Jier hand a scarab. " Do tell me.'* 
she sairl to (me of the oicliseologists, '* whether this scarab 
is gemdne. I am sure it must be fetr I bought it fnam a 
boy who assured me that be had stolen it from your 
excavations, and he looked such an honest UiUe fehow 
that I am sate be was eprsaking the trtitlL” 

lu order to check pilfering in a certain excavation In 
which ] was Bssisting we made a rule that the scdected 
workmen should not be allowed to pot unsdected sub- 
stitntes in their place. One day I came upon a man whose 
appearance did not seem hunilior, althou^ his bock was 
turned to me, 1 asked him who he was, whereupon he 
turned upon me a countenance ^lich might have served 
far the mndel of a painting of St. Jolin, and in a low sweet 
voice be told me of the illness of the real workman, and 
of how he Itad taken over the work in order to obtain 
tocciey for the purchase of medicine for him. they being 
fiiends from thdr youth upL I sent him away and told 
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him io call for ary mediciiie he might want that evening. 
1 did not see turn again until abont a week taler, when 
I happened to meet liiitt in the village with a polkenian 
on father side of him. from one of whom I learned that 
he was a welj-kiwwn thit-L Tlius is one deceived even in 
the case ol real criminals : how tlien can one e.'cpcct to 
get at *he truth when the crime coniraitted is so light an 
afiair as the stealing of an antiquity ? 

The following is a lettm received from one of the 
greatest thieves in Thebes, wlw. when 1 last heard of him, 
was serving a term of imprisonment in the provincial 
gaol:— 

“ Sir General Inspector—I offer this applicatiaii 
stating that I am from the natives of Gurneb, saying the 
following:— 

On Saturday la^ I came to your office and have been 
told that my family wring the sate to strengthen against 
the Department. The result of this talking that all diese 
thinp which somebody pretends are not the fact. In 
fact I am taking great care of the antiquities for the pur¬ 
pose of my living matter. Accordingly, I wish to be 
appointed in the I'acant of watching to the antiquittes 
in tny village and promise myself that if anything happens 
1 do hold myself responsible/' 

1 have no idea what ” using the site to strengthen " 
means. 

It IS sometimes said that the European ewcavaiors are 
committing an olience agaimt the sensibilities of the 
peasants by digging up the bodies of thidr ancestom. 
Nobody will repeat this remark who has walked over a 
cemetery plundered by tlie natives themselves. Here 
bodies may be seen lying in all dtrections, tom limb from 
limb by the gold-seekers ; here beautiful vaara may be 
smashed to atoms in cmler to make more rare the speci¬ 
mens preserved. The peasant has no respect whatsoever 
for the sanctity of the andont dead, nor does any supers 
stitiem in this regard deter him in his work of dcstruclion. 
Fortunately superstitioa sometimes checks other forms of 
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robbery. Djint are believed to foan) the hoardii of 
anuL’nt wealth which some of the tombs are thought to 
contain, as. for example, in the case of the tcunb in W'Mch 
the family vi-as asphyxiated, W'here a hend of this kind was 
thought to have throttled the tmiortuoate explorers. 
Twin broUiEm are thought to have the fiower of r hj i o g r nE 
themselves into cats at will and a certain Huseyn Osman, 
a harmless individuai enough, and a most expert Jigger, 
would often turn himself into a cat at night-time, not 
only for the purpose of stealing his brother Mohammed 
Osman's dinner, but also in order to protect the tombs 
whicli hts patron was occupied in excavating. One of 
the oversccFs in some recent excavations was said to have 
the power of detecting all robberi^ on bis works. The 
ardiaeoiogist, however, is unfortunately unable to rely 
upon this form of protection, and many arc the schemes 
for the prevention of pilfenng which are tried. 

In some excavations a sttm of money is given to the 
workman for every antiquity found by him, and these 
sums are sufficiently hi^ to pre^^nt any outbidding by 
the dealers. Work thus becomes very expensive for the 
archaeologist, who is sometimes called upon to pay £to 
or £’20 in a day. The system has also another disadvan¬ 
tage, namely, that the workmen are apt to bring anti- 
quitif!S from Ear and near to ” dtscover " in their diggings 
in order to obtain a good price for them. Nevertheless, 
it would appear to be the moat successful of the syst«its. 
In tlie Government excavations it is usual to employ a 
number ol overseers to watch for the smali ftnds, xrtiiU 
for only the really valuable discoveries is a rew,ird given. 

For finding the famous gold hawk’s head at HietacCHio- 
poUs a workman ri«cived ^ 14 , and with this princely sum 
in his pocket lie went to a certain Englisliman to ask 
advice as to tlic spending of it. He was troubled, he said, 
to decide whether to buy a wife or a cow. He admitted 
that be had already one wife, and that two of them would 
be sure to introduce some friction into what w^ now a 
peaceful household ; and he quite realised that u cow 
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would b< less apt to <ioarnd with bis first wife* The 
Englishnuitt, very properly^ ^oied for the cow. and the 
peasant retumed home deep in thou^t, V»liile ponder¬ 
ing over the rutLacr during the next tew weeks, he 
entertained his friends with soiti-e frfiednm* and soon 
found to lib dismay that he had not enough money kfl 
lo huy dthfST a wife or a cow- Theretjpon he to with 
a will, and soon spent the ranainiiig guineas in rioto^ 
living. Wlum lie \ras next seen by the EngUslminn nc 
was a beggar, and, what was worse, bis taste for evil 
living had had several weeks of cultivation. 

The case of the fortunate finder of a certam great cache 
of mummies was different* He teceived a reward of £ 4 ^ 
and this he buried in a very secret place. When he died 
his possessions desTeuded to his suns. After the 
they sat Found the grave of the old man. and very li^tly 
discussed bis virtues until the sun seL Hicn they re¬ 
turned to the house and be^ to dig for the hidden 
money. For some days they turned the sand of the floor 
over; but failing to find what they sought, they oom- 
menced operations on a patch of desert under the shade 
ol sonic tianiarisiw-^ where their father was W'cnt to sit of 
sn afternoon. It is said that for twelve hemrs they 
worked Idee persons possessed, the msi hacking at the 
ground, and the boys carrying away the sand in baskets 
^ convenient distance. But the money was never 
found. 

It is not often that the finders of antiquities inform the 
authorities of their good fortune, but when they do so an 
attempt is made to give them a good reward. A letter 
from the finder of an inscribed statue, who wi^ed to 
hb rewaid, read as foUowsi " With ail delight I 
please inform you tliat on 8th Jan was found a he^css 
of granite sitting on a chair and printed on it." 

I will end this chapter as I began it, in the defence of 
the Theban thkvea. In n place where eveiy yard of 
ground cootaina antiquities, and where those antiquities 
may be so readily converted into golden gumeas, can one 
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woiuI«r every maa. wotnait^ and ddld makes use of 
tiis apportmuties in this respect to better hia fortune ? 
The peaamit'does not *nfct» any tnterest in the Itistoiy of 
m^kind, and Iw cannot be expected to know that in 
digging out a grave and sca±ta*i4^ its contents, throu^ 
the agency of dealers, ovar tlie face of the globe, he loses 
for ever the facts which the archseologist is striving so 
hard to obtain. The fickotific excavator does not Ihtnlc 
ttie antiquities thonaclves so valuable u record of 
the exact atrangement in which they wort found. Frath 
such data afonc can he obtain his knowledge ol the 
oianncrs and customs of this wnndertul people. VMien 
two objects are found together, the date ol one bong 
known and that of the other unknown, the arduEoIt^caJ 
value of the find lies in the fact that the foruKjr will place 
the latter in its correct chronjolpgicaJ position. But if 
two objects arc add separately, tlie find may per¬ 
haps lose its tmtite significance. The trained arclia»- 
legist records every atom of infbrmatian with which ho 
meets; the native raSirds nothing. And hence, it there 
is any value at ah hr the study of the history of mankind, 
illegal excavation must be stopped. 




CHAPTER XVIII 

THE ERROR OF POMPOUS HISTORY 

" will tell ytiu." wrote Geutge HakcwiU in 1627. 

” timt flJd age or antiquity is to be accounted by (^e 
fartlier distance from the beginning and the nearer ap* 
pronrli to the end, the times wbercin now live being 
in propriety of speed) the most ancient sine* the world's 
cteatton." The same tliought was expressed by Giordano 
Bruno in 1564, and by Pascal in his Trt<iti$s om Vitenum. 
“ For as old age/' the writes, b that period of 

life most remote from infancy, who ckxs not see that old 
age ill this tnsiversaJ man ought not to be flight in the 
times nearest his birth, but in those most Femote from 
it?" ''These present times/' says Bacon, “are the 
andent times, when tlie world is andent, and not those 
which W'c account andent, ordiM re/mgrtufo by 1 conjpn* 
tation backward from ourselves." 

It b curious to notice how cotnpletdy we have all tfdicn 
into the error which these wHtcrv expose. We speak 
naturally of " the elder days/' and wc attribute to any 
period of the *' olden timea " an age which is hi reality 
the sum of all the ages since. We seem to forget that 
antiquity, viewed as a period, b only old irijen we falsely 
add to it our own wri^t of years; and that antiquities, 
as objects, are only hoary when they tiave taken upon 
them the roartes of tlicir slow attainment. Century by 
century, to tlie i^crable age in which we now hvt, ft 
b the Present thni is dd and hoary, not the Past it b 
To-day that b burdened with the cares of advanced life; 
and, as compared with its heavy accountability, the 
bygone ages are liglit-hearted, iTresponsible and unsub' 
dued ^ for it is our own epoch, not theirs, that b en¬ 
crusted with llie ourtositni of time. 
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Wlira we essay to liistory we are acctistomcd to 
take tlie Present our standpomt, and, looking back to 
some remote periods we find it old with the year^i we have 
crossed to reach it* But the liistoriau sJioiild rather take 
the Past as his natural standpointp and idtould forget 
To-day; for in dealitig with bygone events It is surely 
obvious that we have no right to make the drcurnslances 
of OUT present uxisience our criterion^ We must project 
ourselves into the youthful ages which we are studymg^ 
and must cast aside the cumbrous habits of thought which 
have been built up witbin us by the experiences of our 
ripe maturity. There is only one right way to exumuio 
the past ycsais of mankmd: we mu5it took at them as. 
individually, we look at our own childhood, remembering 
the emotions of those tunes and contem¬ 

plating life with those eyes. Wc cannot hope to compre- 
tnmd the outlook ol the Past unless we divest our minds 
of a large p^ii of the world's sub^queut experience; 
for the Past is simply th« nursery of iJtc IVeseot, and 
differs from it m jui$i tliar degree m which a boy diffm 
from a marL 

The regarding of former ages as being andent and 
boMV' lias led tli,e historian to introduce Ifacm to the 
reader iii an umjccessarily sober anti heavy manner. It 
bxs long been the habit to write history" as though the 
story of the Past were a solemn subject calling for a grave 
and even mdancholy treatment. The wriung of an 
liistorka! treatise is usually regarded as a legitimate 
a|^»onunlty for the dispby ol the author^s tum for 
rhythmic prose or knowledge of punctuatbn and grammar^ 
RoUing, dignified words, sentences whidi frown in tfieir 
tremendousness^ periods staid and smooth, are employed 
as tlie means whereby the picture of rile Past, as he setss 
il^ may be conveyed to the imagination of his readers. 
Macaulay even speaks of a cejctain subject being 

beneath die dignity of history-" The hbtarian faJb to 
see Uml it is not the giving out of die faers^ but only tUdr 
discovery* whidi requires ponderous study* 
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The men and women who tEe earth in tlie 

days oi its youth are not antiqirated i the ii]>-Ui-ddlo 
young and the modem young womeu arc the leal 
old fogies, far they arc the temants of tiie warhi% ohl age. 
the products of the most ancieiit |ihasc of the huniiui 
story* To the Past we must go as a relief from To-day's 
; tor tJie Past la spread out beforc os a 
ciiildxen’s gardca, where jolly laughter and suddm, quick* 
ended tears are to he experienced ; where the waters are 
aiiv^ with mermen ami the woods arc Med with browides; 
where nymphs and fairies dwell anmng the howere, and 
emdianted castles ctown thu hilltops i where heroes die 
far fame, and tlie victors marry khigs^ dau^ters. There 
in that garden we may forget the mature crudiy and the 
dns of the present tinie ; lor il there be wdekedness in 
the Pasi^ we may usually name It the thoughtless mischief 
uf childhood. 

One contctnplates with positive relief the tortures and 
mas^ores o£ the distant ages^ for they arc child's P^y ^ 
compared with the reasoned hnilMty of these wicked 
olden days in winch wc now live. How pleasanl it is to 
turn frum tlie organised beastliness of our own tin iss fa 
the inesponsible ^nght^ of the early Christians in Rome 
or to the wholesale impalings and flajmgs wiifah fallowed 
an As^Tian battle \ In the last-named coses we arc but 
shocked at tlie sufkring indicted by tbe inhabitants of th^ 
worid s nufiiery upon one another ; but in the other we 
arc appalled by the spectacle of iiunmnity's old men 
gkeiully idaughtering ane annthe^. 

The historian should always rcntember that by rights 
11 b to the days of long ago that he and hb readers ought 
to Lum far thnsi^ scemis whidi inake their spt^cml appeal 
to tilt ardent tym of youth. U b into the early thn^ 
that vre must all wonder when, ^uik of life's oonfarmity 
and weary of the cramped atifinjes^ of the conveatfans 
omongst whidi we move* we would breathe the unen* 
cloied art f>l a freer order ol things He must not^ thmne- 
fore, amidst the stately forest of hb phrases hide the 
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gateway ijf this joyuu^ domaiii both fromhm^lf ami Lis 
foUowtfiu It should stand opai and uaconce^ed nt the 
end of the wtiich leadSi fuim the Pment to the 

Fast; so that all those who make the great ndventun: 
BTicl uui in st^arch of the forgottiriL years shall, by his 
direction, fmd that gateway and pos^ tlunugh it into Uie 
land where the burden of To-dayold age dfieps from the 
shoiil4^3 and the buoyancy of the early times siinmlntes 
and enlivens^ 

There, ip those enchanted regioiJSi men are herois and 
wacnen are beautilui. and all that the heart desires is to 
be found. Tlitre^ and perhaps only there, grow the 
flower of peace, and the rose that cannot wither,"" Be¬ 
yond that gateway stand the gorgeous palaces wherein sit 
the quells of the young world, of whose beauty the 
fairest wntnen of our o^vn age have but a semhlaaoe. 
There they rest upon thdr marble throuesj their iuvelincas 
causing the brain lo reel amt the heart to faint j and into 
their presence the initiate may penetrate^ undiecked and 
unannounced. Here tfi this garden a man may ai will 
become one with burly Antt^ny ; and with pleasant 
gnuce may momu the dais steps to CleOpatra^s sMe, ami 
put his arm about her bewildering shoulders* He may 
merge himself into spkndid J-ucuUus, and wafdi with 
mild anm^anent the ama^sement of his sclf-mvited guests* 
Cicero and Pompey, at a moment's notice vrith m 

fifty-thousaod drodxmae dinner in the siunpitLOUS apart* 
ment called " Apollo ", 

In the iwinkliag of an eye. for so mi^ty is the magic 
of the garden, he may turn Irqm Lucullus to bocmxui that 
Rotnan's enemy* diK swift-footed royal athlete Mithra- 
datc^, wooing the reluctant btunime iu the paliice of 
Miietiis on the banks of Meander* Now he is young 
Chnon^ intoxicated by the beauty of Astwia of Solomis ; 
and tiow^ Lc 15 Demetrius in the happy toib ol the fair 
Lamia. Moimtmg the uuigic carpet hu may kap over 
the and deserts to Babylon, where, witli a gesture, ho 
may become one with Saigon, sLud may pamde the hanging 
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gardens tn the light of tho tmnendou^ moon. Awny he 
may Sy once more to the valley of the Nile, Vi'hEQce. in 
Hie guise of King Unis, he may ascend the *' ladder of the 
sun burst open the " double gates of the sky and 
play with " the impciishahle stiirs 

Thiace is no end to the entertainment i^hich bo may 
enjoy in the Garden of the Past; and, coming back, 
happy and breathless, to bis home in the Pre^nt, is i( to 
be supposed tiiat be, who is bursting with what lie has 
seen and donts. will desire to record in heavy and stately 
laognsge the adventures he has experienced in that 
irresponsibte playgmimd ? He who writes the hislory of 
the Past in jrornpous plimses lias Hevtr left the Present, 

If, til revolt against his urban inactinu. a man desire 
to lock his heels in the freedom of other lands, ha need 
not travel to Monte Carlo or to Paris, there to shock the 
astonuhrd natives by behaving himself in a manner not 
pertnitted in the city of his birth ; he may, instead, seat 
himself by his fireside and, book in hand, may transport 
his cumbrous form to countries and periods which will 
view his eccentricities without anuu^einent. Who will 
there question bis sanity if he dress faitnself in seawetd- 
and flounder about the floor, pretending to be a flsh ? 
Pid not the Society ol lnmiitable Livers thus amuse 
Uiemselvev in the royal patace at Alexandria ? Or who 
will accuse him of intemperance if he take his place 
amo ng s t the gusts at a feast in Memplus, and dance a 
jig for the applause of Pharaoh ? Has not Pharaoh Iiim- 
self said, a* Herkbuf tells us, " My Majoty desires to see 
tlrb man dance more than tlie treasure of Sinai, marc t h a n 
the gifts of Fount " 7 

U he be in seardt of joke and jest, can he do belter than 
read tile talcs of mankind's youth ? By his fireside, and 
exerting no muscle in the search for a merry atmosphere, 
he may sec the worthy Antigotius, now' grown old, walking 
die paved street oi bis city to pay b visit to his son 
Dcuietriiis who lies ill in yonder house. He may watch 
die stem old man, as he Is about to enter the door, met 
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by a beautiful dimist:! who h coming out through 
Antigoaud passes her wiiJiout a sign, and enferuig the 
yarlrf fwi fn sitiE biin^f down by his bod and feels lus 
pulse, The fever lias just left me,"* he may hear tlie 
young man say. " Yes,'" replies tiis father, loading 
straight before him, 1 met it going out at the door." 
Or again, with no effort of the ears or eye$. he may see 
Blurcus Appiiis rbe in hj& piace in a court al Rome and 
upeit his final sp<^h for the defence with the w'onis 

I have been desired hy my client to employ on his 
behalf mdostry, eloqnence and fidelity „ . * " ; and he 
may hear the caustic Cicero respond in an undertone 
*" And how have you had the lieart not to accede to any 
one of lib requests ? 

If he be In search of love, there in die Past he wilt find 
it; lor the by'gotie ages contain in diemsetves all the !ove 
of every man and woicum who has ever lived, II he be 
conceiticd hx the pursuit of bcautyp thro; wUl he beliold 
it; lor aM the loveliness that the sun and moon have 
looked upon are now become part of the Past- But, above 
alli if he be in quest of hb childhood, of the high 
and the beaiing pube of youth, there in the playground 
of the Past he will find them. 

In recent years there has been a very con^erabk 
tendency aniongst jaded people to revive within them- 
■jolve^ the pleasmes of thdr childhood by an ardiaitp 
though often somewhat forceih emulation of the habits 
of infaticy. Tlic charm of the grown man or woinan who 
c - g .n play joymisly with childrai, and can enter enthua- 
iasdcnlly into their amuiipcmenls* has been perodved, and 
an attempt has been made to acquire this faculty. To 
pby with children p howem* requires the employment of 
a rare toknt, of a lUffictdt art ; and thiuc are many who. 
though loving the society of the young, feel aware after 
a while ol the loss of a real interest in tlieir pretences. 
It b no longer a pleasuie, nay it is an agony, lo fal! htad- 
lot^ upon the lawo bi liic manner nf a slam wanim ; it 
is with a diatr&^ diort of body and mind that we may 
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now crawl under tiie bed and believe ourselves thus to 
have penetraiiid into an Oriental castle. 

To those who desire to letaio iheir childhood's atmos' 
phere yet are cbnsdoiis of these dllhculties: a study ol 
the da3ni when the world was youiig cnoies as the supply* 
ing of a tong-'fdt want. We who bi our individual lives 
realise with, sorrow how very far we have tnveUed from 
the fichoolnxmt and the nurseiy« need not struggle vainly 
to revive int^est in our own frogotten games; we may 
hasten Instead to the wui'ld's childhood, there whole¬ 
heartedly to romp and wrestle, laugh and cry, make- 
believe and frolic, with the men and wxjmen of the Past. 
We shah not find ourselves too clumsy to play witJj ihar 
toys, nor too big to crawl into iheir houses, for th^ toys 
are real armies and kingdoms, and thtdr houses real 
pi»iari=« of marble. 

The writing of the bistoiy of the Pastel do not mean 
the cohectiem of the data upon which the narrative is 
based-—must no longer be regarded as the particatar held 
of tbc very sefious : rather let the deeds of To-day dajni 
the dignified treatnient of wd^ty men; for the Present 
and not the Fast is the antiquated ^e, the age hung with 
ccibwebs, the age that is as old as the hills. Ills Sitoiy 
which the historian has to tell should be made to glow hi 
the imagination, to b« young and virile and full of the 
element of life; fm* of ^ men the student of the Past is 
the most closely in touch with Youth. 
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